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RUDOLPH REUTER, 
. pianist, who is scoring successes in all parts of the 
KEMPTON SEARLE ; country, and who has gained recognition of the highest 
young bass-baritone, with bright prospects, who essayed ‘ - pals kind in all parts of Europe. He has played as soloist 
the role of Will Scarlet in Robin Hood last season ai : five times with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
the Little Theatre. He is a product of Percy Rector a ¢ had his fourth appearance with the Minneapolis Orches- 
Stephens , . a tra during the past season. Mr. Reuter is engaged for 
the St. Louis Symphony under Eugene Goossens next 
season, and has played, besides, with the orchestras of 
Detroit, New York, Los Angeles and San Francisco, as 
MME. LILLIAN CROXTON well as with a number of prominent organizations 
, " abroad. He was also one of the artists at the Coolidge 
coloratura soprano, photographed while on her way to the Festival at Pittsfield, Mass., last fail. Mr. Reuter’s 


Das . . 7 + : . ° 2, * . 
Pyramids in Cairo. The singer is due to return early summer master classes attract many to California each 
this month from a Mediterranean cruise, accompanied year. 


by her husband. he sang on several occasions, mecet- 
ing with her usual success. 
NATION 4) 
with LLE E 
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WILSON LAMB MALE SINGERS, 
a sterling new organization, which made a successful 
debut in recital at the Wilson Lamb Studio in Orange, 
’, J., on April 10, with Arthur W. Morrison at the 
piano. The personnel is as follows: Frank Murtha, 
first tenor; David Lewis, second tenor; John Cairney, 
first bass; Clyde Emmons, second bass, Ali of these 
artists study with Mr. Lamb and are under his exclu- 
sive management. 


ANNA HAMLIN, 
soprano, whose Berlin recital, as an- 
nounced on the placard in this snap- 
shot, was a splendid success, the 
manager writing to Miss Hamlin, 
“very few concerts of what we call 
in German ‘liedersangerinnen’ have 
ever made such a good impression on 
me.” Following a short trip to Italy 
and England, Miss Hamlin will sail 
for America, arriving here about 

May 20. 


1D HIS THREE COMPANIONS 
» out to gather a local motive for the symphony 
nple of Honegger’s Pacific 231. The locomotive 
Missouri Pacific 5366, which pulled “The Texan” 
Louis Returning, Goossens fired locomotwe : 
These locomotives were oil burners, and Goos- < ROBERT STEEL, 
upparatus for letting just the right amount of 4 
stcam pressure go down and too much oil : ‘ American baritone, with his wife, on 
} eral occasions he saw a signal oe 4 oe a recent winter day in Heidelberg, 
ut his locomotive because of the amount of Germany. Mr. Steel is completing his 
n of the regulations. It might be amusing t A BIG LOAD. season as principal baritone of the 
ud at conducting some of Goossens various Ted and Bob. the two sons of Guy local opera house there. Next season 
his Missouri Pacific 5366 or 5337, if he Maier, are enjoying a snow-storm in he will be at the Wiesbaden Opera 
) get « of his three com the Hof-Garten, Munich, where they House, a very important position in 
> most likely aspirant have spent the winter. Germany. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 

MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 


New York 





DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


NEW YORK PARIS ‘i 
H. DUVAL 
NOW T ‘ACHING IN NEW YORK 
VOICE OPERA — CONCERT 
"707 Carnegie Hall 
(Circle 1350) 


MILAN 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





T 


HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
Resuminc Her Private CLasses 
Address: 24 Bretton Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
29 West 57th St., New York City. Tel. Plaza 2690 
140 East’ 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
VioL_in1st—ConbDuctor—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Pon nag eed Foundation 
ymphony Orches' 

1769 Eastburn yo P Tel. P atin 7068, N.Y. C. 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION Soto VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 2 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
mot ye 


Jae D Pup HOENBERG 
the — Academy 1925-27 
11 West 69th St., N. Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
Phe <4 of Song Secrets, ” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James Huneker said: 
golden.” int 
FOR RADIO BROADCA 
eeacher of Many Prominent Singers 
245 West 75th St., N. Trafalgar 3651 


“Mr. Robinson’s words are 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan _ House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, sesé 


N. 
Telephones : ‘Saleen 2634 and Humboldt 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios; 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





FRANCIS MOORE 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
169 East 78th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 





MRS. VALLEDA ROBICHON-HAIG 
Authorized Teacher of the 


METHODE YERSIN 
IN NEW YORK CITY 
Paris Diploma 
39 W. 70th Street 


ion 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessie B. Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





French Language and F i 
Tel.: Endicott 5407 French Diction for Singers 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice ACING 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





DEANE DOSSERT 

Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart FestivaL 

of Harrisburg, Pa. 

58 West 55th Street, 


Studio: New York 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Columbus 1370 


Van Dyke Studios, 
Telephone: 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 


Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
William Neidlinger, F.A.G.O., Organist 
RECITALS—MUSICALES—CONCERTS 
Organ, Theory 
New York City 


as ere: Voice, Piano, 
5 West 99th Street 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 
Has Resumep Lessons 1n SINGING at HER 
RESIDENCE 
Brewster Road, Scarsdale, New York 
(Use Hartsdale Station) 
Telephone Scarsdale 1178 


172 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 “Cotta e Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Vutley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


COMPOSER, rata 708. VIOLINIST 
NSTRUCTO 
cules. Kriens Scdehae Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





MME. ALIDA WAINWRIGHT- 
BASSI 
Formerly Soprano with Montreal Opera Company 
oice placing, method Bel Canto 
Five years experience, Milano, Italy 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Special perfecting courses for advanced pupils 
eae. to debut in Europe 
erms reasonable 
Studio: Hotel Thorndyke, 208 West 56th St., 
New York. Tel.: Circle 2121 
For a limited time voice trial free of charge 
Appointment by letter only 





F. W. Riesserc, A.A.G.O. 

Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 


Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
253 Madison Ave., New York 
Phone Caledonia 6781 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
1425 Broadway - - - 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
politan Opera House Blidg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 


All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 








ETHEL WATSON USHER 
VocaL C OAC H—ACCOMPANIST—ORGANIST 
iano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 
August Class at Norfleet Trio Camp, 
eterborough, N. s 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
tg 0 Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL AND Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 

Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF onan 
471 West End Avenue 
Phone: Endicott 7449 


New York 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 


NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West 74th Street New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 


ALICE 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


61 Gramercy Park—North 


$ New York 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 

Phone Academy 0540 
In Summit, N. J., a 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





SCHOEN-RENE 


New York 


MME. 


235 West 71st Street, 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 




















ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING that produced 
the famous baritones BATTISTINI, CARUSON 
and DE LUCA. Studio 803, STEINWAY HALL, 
113 West 57th St., New York. Tel. Circle 3278. 


MUSICAL 
BARON HAROLD YON OPPENHEIM 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
Park Chambers Hotel, 68 West 58th Street, New York 
Telephone: Plaza 5901 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Helghts, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 





MME. JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 
French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. 
134 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


w OL F 


COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Composer of IRIS 
Studio 15 E. 38th St., N. Y. Tel. Lexington 4285 
Baldwin Piano Ezclusively 


(AUER METHOD) 
MR. & MRS. JASCHA FASTOFSKY 
VICLIN-~PIANO—THEORY 
Bank of Manhattan Uldg., B84, Rockaway Beach 


Tel. Belle Harbor 4620 
Y.—Tel. Republic 5156 
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253 Amberst Ave., Jamaica, N 


Miriam Franken 


OPERA SINGER 
Lyric Soprano 
346 West 71st Seroct, New York. Susquehanna 9541 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 
and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 








Concert Mgt. Harry 
83 W. 42nd 8t., New York 


: BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Professor 


ISSAY BARMAS 


“Teacher of Many Famous Violinists” 
Brandenburgische Strasse 20, Berlin- Wilmersdorf 


KEATOR 


Organist and Director of Musie 
Ss St. Andrew's M. E. Church 
* 122 West 76th St New York City 
Special Music Last Sunday Evening Each Month 
Also, April 28, Mark Andrews’ ‘‘Galilee,”” Com- 
poser Conducting; April 30, Firmin Swinnen, 





ELNA SHERMAN 


PIANIST — COMPOSER — TEACHER 
Private and Class Instruction in Piano and Composition 
600 W. 115th St., New York Tel. Cathedral 1981 


COURIER 


FREDERICK CROMWEED 


eT oer mm * hag th eaegg > 
65 East 175th St., N. Y. 1. Bingham 8529 


May 19209 


CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs In costumes from 
Holland, France, England and Germany 


he Ae 





MME. CAROL HOLYOKE 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Sroupios: 606 Srzinway Hai, N. Y.—Byr APPOINTMENT 
168-68th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Shore Road 0289 





BEATRICE MAC CUE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio 


Mét.: Standard Booking Office, 17 East 42nd St., 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


eS ponte vif oy oy 2, 1929 
Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
Apptication By Mair Prererrep 


THEODORE KATZ 


Method L vd, i -_ 
t —— 
61s Wen Idded Strat New York” "4 “igh Gost as 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


N. Y. 











CHICAGO 





SAMUEL 


GINSBERG 


BARITONE 


Emilio Roxas Studios 
703 Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street 
New York City 


TENOR 
Voice—Teaching 
instruction- 
That- Builds 
2231 5 pd 
New York 
Telephone 
Tra. 3614 


LEO VOICE BRAU N 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 








CONCUCTOR Pennsylvania 





Organist, with Asbury Park Apollo Club. 


BRAHMS CLUB 2828 





: FRANCES 


PIANIST 


Mgt. Guild Hall, Ine. 
113 West 57th &t., 
New York City 


618 Steinway Hall 


817 West 107th st f sevato 


Institute of Musical Art 
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ENTU 
beaut 


more can sheet music be! 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 


CENTUR 


cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 
parents appreciate the saving. 


Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


RY gives you the world’s best music 
ifully printed on the best paper! What 
There are over 2500 com- 


Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 


Y CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 











RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
EXPONENT OF PROF. AUER METHOD 
666 West 162nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Billings 3056 


i SPIELMAN 


CELLIST 
302 West Sist St., N. Y. Tel. 2796 Trafalgar 


MARGUERITE COVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Informal Music 


1414 Steinway Bldg. New York City 


CLIFFORD LOCKE 


CONCERT BARITONE RADIO 
SPECIALIST IN BALLAD PROGRAMS 
797 East Main Street Stamford, Conn. 


SIGURD NILSSEN 


BASSO 
Mgt.: Arthur Judson, Steinway Hall, 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


TH ART OF SINGING 
Complete Pll for Concert, Opera and Chur 
307 West 79th St., New York City Tel: Trafalgar $360 


ROLAND CREAN 
VIGLINISS INSTRUCTOR CONDUCTOR 
indorsed by Noted Musicians) 
Musios. mene GREENPOINT SCHOOL OF MUS 
ENSEMBLE — PIANO — saeeonr 
887 Manhattan Avenue, rooklyn, 
Telephone: fe 6329 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Commodore, Philadelphia 














New York 








Studio: New Yort 








1314 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. Wash. Hgts. 7586 
MUSIC 


TER-OGANOV SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIO—DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
PIANO DEPT, PERSONALLY CONDUCTED BY MR. TER-OGANOV 
131 West 72nd Street, N. Y. C. Tel. Susquehanna 6820 


JAMES HAUPT 
TENOR 


Judson Radio Program Corp. 
New York 





Mot.: 
113 West 57th Street 


LEILA HEARNE CANNES 


ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER — PIANIST 
President: Women’s Philharmonic Society 
502 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. Audubon 1180 


CARL FRIBERG 
BARITONE 
Interpreter of Songs 
122 W. 84th St., New York. Tel.: Endicott 6658 
Victor Record Singer 


BIDEAU NORMELLI 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, III. 
Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 3523 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
Studio: CHICKERING HALL 
29 West 57th St., N. Y. Phone Plaza 2690 


Corleen Wells 0284. 


SOPRANO at 
Soloist—Fifth Avenue Brick Church 1273 
35 Pine Street, Douglaston, Long Island 
616 Steinway Hall, New York City 

















coereer 





EDWARD 


WIELAND 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
TEACHER 
RECITALS—CONCERTS 
Limited number of pupils 
accepted 
517 West = St., 

New 
Pheoo—tillliags 8660 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Repertoire 
Style—Diction 


Voice Specialist 


Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel: PENN 2634 





JOHN WARREN 


171 West 7ist Street 
New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 3110 


ERB 











POWELL 


EMINENT VIOLINIST AND 
THEORETICAL PEDAGOGUE 


Cot of Wilhelmj and Glazounow) 
Technique—I nterpretation—Harmony— 
seme ugue—Composition— 
rchestration—etc. 
For information apply: Room 522, Stein- 
way Hall, 113 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Circle 0116 











-_— Guild, ais, 


Grace Pickett, President 


A clearing house for artists 
GUILD HALL 


Steinway Bldg., New York 
113 West 57th Street 


Telephone: 





Circle 9952 








PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 








RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 


OWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 








OOK, ELSIE 
Pianist 
California Representative of Tobias Mat- 
thay Piano School 
3325 Octavia St., San Francisco 


| CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


INC. 
Dramatic Arts and Dancing 


Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 





NSEMBLE CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 
Emmaletta Vantine, Director. 
All Branches Taught. Dormitories. 
2058 No. Vermont Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 











ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
306 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 





OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


N. ¥. 





ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





T. EMBER, ROSA 


“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles’ 





SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

ERNEST BLOCH, Director 

3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





HE CORA W. JENKINS SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 
46 Randwick Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 
Dept’s.—Elementary, Intermediate and Artistry 
Violin, Cello, Piano 
Teacher’s training; special method 
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: TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
‘ corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 


106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


* MARGOLIS «ii 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





U 
E 
L 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL We2sner,ct. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 


M. ZIOLKOWSKI 


Polish Pianist-Composer 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel. 4995 Kildare 




















851-52 CARNEGIE Ale N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Circle 


PECYZER 1nst2hon 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


SHAFFNER 


oO 
New York 





SOPRAN 
28 East 70th St., 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Direct Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
Pi Waet S7th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 4780 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘iss 


Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


(DILLING 


HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 51 S8t., 
Tel. Cirele 1617 




















Mgt. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York |} 4 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care Judson Radio Program 
Corporation 
1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


: WARFORD 
r SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 








TEACHER 
SINGING 
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MUSICAL 


James Levey 


Former Leader 


London String Quartet 
VIOLIN AND CHAMBER 
MUSIC CLASSES 
203 W. 8lst St., New York 
Susquehanna 8800 


COURIER 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


Tenor—Cincinnati Opera Co. 
Mgt. Norbert Salter, 119 W. 57th St., New York 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 








ELEANOR CUMINGS 
PIANIST — ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER 
ramatan Parkways Apts. 

Bronxville, Westchester County, New York 
Tel. Bronxville 0288 


BLEAKLEY 


SOPRANO 
Address: 134 W. 73rd Street, 
Teleph : 2589 Susqueh 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 





New York 








Studio 522 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Circle 6116 
Cath. 1560 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIA 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y Phone; 10021 River 


Telephone { 








“ Spring Is Here” “Joyous Lig “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs b 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
R Ww 


CONCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curnxk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia 


ome MOWE 50S, 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
BARONESS 


OLGA VON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tal.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


— == Planist == 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 52 St.,N.Y. 
or Mr. at Smith, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


R. and MRS. 


HENRY aon HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for Teachers 


Studlo: = Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 67th St. 
ddress: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. ‘Mott Haven 0363. New York 






































(FRANK) 


Composer-Planist 
Voice Buliding 


(ERNESTO), 


La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert WA aan and Pedagogue Sgectattzing In 


Interpretation and Technique 





STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST., NEW YORK 





Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 


PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 











M Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
“Internationally Tecognized as a Voice Builder, 
— and Coach.’’ 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrence and successful singers. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole, Obie. 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONAGHIE 


TUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Plano Srownaville, Texas 
iss Mostonsdhie is now in Europe 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
ormal and Informal Music 
a 2 Gibson, 231 E. 13th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


CHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Are Bullding Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER O1 oF voor 
Columbia School of M 
509 <¥ Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Orateric 


Associated with Frank La Corae 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall 








Volee 








Mg¢t.: 














New York 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Come gad Director, Brick Card, Temple 


Union Theo cal S ; 
ae Fifth ian Bee _— 


OTTO LUENING 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Eastman Scuoot or Music, Rochester, 


{ BUTLER == 








N. Y. 





Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


& LAZAR S. 
SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto Opera School 
and Studios 


309 West 85th Street 
& New York 
Endicott 3475 
Write for circular. Arrangements made fo: 
Debuts in European Opera Houses 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Address—care of Musica, Courier, Witzlebenstr 32, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg 1, Germany 


JOSEPHINE 
y LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALIST 


Manager, 640 Lyon & Healy 
Bidg., Chicago. Harrison 5182 


MINTZ 


A SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York. Tel. 1547 Endicet! 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 67th Street, New York Plaza 2608 
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ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS **c=: 


616 Steinway Hall, Wednesdays 
Phone: Circle 5833 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
Fine Arts Building” — 








Chicago 


G. RESCHIGLIAN 


OPERA AND CONCERT TENOR 
Soloist—St. Vincent Ferrer, N. 


Vocal Studio-202 W. 79 St., N. ¥. C. Tel. Endicott 8427 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N, 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace e183” 











SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at {3rd Street, New York 
Tel. Susquehanna 3320 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 





Children a Specialty 
Stupio: 828 Carnesio Hall, New York City 
Resipenow: 25 East 77th St. Phone: Rhinelander 5668 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
“Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thi .——N. ¥. Werld. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRANO 


Hote] Franklin Towers, 333 West 86th 8t., New York 
Telephone: 5380 Schuyler 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Studio: 
1425 Broadway (Room 43) New York 
(Visuola Exponent) 














MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


tian CROX TON 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic pennies and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777. 


David Earle 


PIANIST 
Studio: Musical Art Bidg., St. Leuis, Me. 
Baldwin Piano 

















VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President for all Informution 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway New York 
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THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 





JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 





The Curtis Institute of Music and the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company have affiliated for the purpose of cooperation in the attainment 











of the ends of each organization. 


In combination with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, the 


artistic and financial resources of The Curtis Institute of Music make pos 





sible the presentation of opera of the highest standards. 


As a result of this affiliation, students of the Curtis Institute will obtain 
unparalleled opportunity for experience in operatic work, thus carrying out 
the policy of the Institute to launch qualified singers. 


Emil Mlynarski, for many years conductor and musical director of 
the Warsaw Opera and the Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra, and for six 
years conductor of the orchestras in Glasgow and Edinburgh, has been 
engaged as leader of the Curtis Institute Orchestra and head of the Or- 
chestra Department, and also as conductor of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company. 
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Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 
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Gatti-Casazza Anounces Metropolitan 
Opera Plans for Next Season 


Four New American Singers to Join Roster—Florence Easton, Marion Talley, Merle Alcock, 
Titta Ruffo and Feodor Chaliapin Will Be Absent—Additions to the Repertory 


3efore sailing for Europe on May 3, General Manager 
Gatti-Casazza, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, issued 
an announcement covering plans for the season 1929-30. 

Among eight new singers that have been engaged there 
are four Americans, three native born and the fourth a 
resident of this country since her infancy. They are Gladys 
Swarthout, mezzo-soprano, of Kansas City, who has been 
a member of the Chicago Civic Opera and who will sing at 
Ravinia this summer; Eleanor La Mance, also a mezzo, of 
peggy, Fia., who has sung in opera in Italy, Monte 

Carlo and Cairo, making her debut two years ago in Turin 
as Maddalena in Rigoletto; Santa Biondo, lyric soprano, 
who was born in Palermo, Italy, and was brought to this 
country as an infant. She reccived her entire musical train- 
ing here, her principal teacher being Enrico Rosati, coach 
of Beniamino Gigli. Miss Biondo has been a member of the 
San Carlo and American Opera Companies, with the latter 
of which organizations she recently appeared as Micaela in 
Carmen. The fourth American acquisition is Edward Ran- 
some, tenor, who was born in Canada, but has long resided 
- New York City. He has made a reputation in Italy as 

Edoardo di Renzo. Mr. Ransome has sung extensively in 
opera in Italy, Tripoli and Malta, and was for several years 
tenor soloist at the Church of St. Mary the Virgin in New 
York. 

The foreign additions to the roster of singers are: Elisa- 
beth Ohms, Dutch dramatic soprano, of Covent Garden, 
London, and the Munich Opera; Antonin Trantoul, tenor, 
of the Paris Opera, and who has also sung important roles 
in other European theaters and in South America and was 
chosen by Pizzetti to create the role of Fra Gherardo at 
the premiere of that opera in Milan; Alfredo Gandolfi, bari- 
tone, well known in his native Italy, and a former member 
of the San Carlo Opera; Tancredi Pasero, bass, who has 
sung many roles in European and South American opera 
houses. 

Other new engagements are those of Josef Rosenstock, 
conductor of the opera at Wiesbaden, Germany, who, as pre- 
viously announced, succeeds Artur Bodanzky, resigned; 
Erich Riede, assistant conductor, with experience in several 





pain at D WERRENRATH, 
who broadcast last night, May 10, from San Francisco, 
over Station KPO, at the invitation of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, at which time the baritone 
was ‘heard with the Southern Pacific Concert Orchestra 
and Male Chorus. The occasion was in celebration of 
the sixtieth anniversary of the driving of the last spike 
on the first transcontinental railway. Upon his return 
to New York from the Coast, Mr. Werrenrath will be 
soloist with the Associated Glee Clubs, assisted by a 
chorus of 4,000, at a concert at Madison Square Garden 
on May 24. (G. Maillard Kesslere photo.) 


German opera houses; and Ernst Lert, stage director, who 
is at present at La Scala in Milan. 

Prominent among the absentees will be Florence Easton, 
who has taken a one year’s leave of absence; Marion Talley, 
who recently announced her retirement from opera; Merle 
Alcock, who will devote herself to concert singing; Titta 
Ruffo, Feodor Chaliapin and Vincenzo Reschiglian. The 
last named is retiring after twenty-one years at the Metro- 
politan. Mario Marchesi, prompter for forty years, is also 
retiring. 

For the rest, ninety-two members of the company, will re- 
turn to their posts. They include thirty-three sopranos, 
thirteen contraltos, seventeen tenors, thirteen baritones, 
twelve basses, four conductors. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza confirmed his previous announcement of 
the repertory and added the following novelties and revivals : 
Sadko (in Italian), libretto and music by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. Luisa Miller (in Italian), libretto by Cammarano, 
music by Verdi. Don Giovanni (in Italian), libretto by Da 
Ponte, music by Mozart. Louise (in French), libretto and 
music by Gustave Charpentier. La Fanciulla Del West (in 
Italian), libretto by Civinoni and Zangarini, (from the 
drama, The Girl of the Golden West, by David Belasco), 
music by Puccini. L’Elisir D’Amore (in Italian), libretto by 
Romani, music by Donizetti. Fidelio (in German), libretto 
by Sonnleithner, music by Beethoven. 


Alabama M. T. A. Convenes in Birmingham 

3IRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Alabama Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation convened in annual session in this city with the 
following officers attending: Colvin B. Richmond, Monte- 
vallo, president; Mrs. D. A. McNeill, Talladega, vice-presi- 


dent; Mrs. J. W. Luke, Birmingham, secretary-treasurer 
Tom Garner, Tuscaloosa, auditor; Mrs. Guy L. Chamberlin, 
Montevallo, corresponding secretary. 

The leading feature of the convention was the address by 
Dr. R. E. Tidwell, State Superintendent of Education, Mont- 
gomery, on The Relation of the Music Teacher to the Pub- 
lic Schools. He placed music among the vitally important 
educational subjects, and expressed the belief that in time 
the public schools, through the Boards of Education, would 
be able to provide for more intensive musical training at the 
expense of the State, thus offering students advantages in 
that subject that they receive in other subjects. At the close 
of his address it was voted that the State Music Teachers’ 
Association become a member of the Alabama Educational 
Association. 

Augusta Hardin, soprano, voice teacher at 
lege, sang a group of songs, and Helen Boykin, 
pianist, played a group of solos from Debussy, 
Dohnanyi. 


Alabama Col- 
Montevallo, 
Ireland and 


At the luncheon which followed the morning business ses- 
sion, Tom Garner, director of the State University Glee 
Club, served as toastmaster, and responses were given by 
Lily Byron Gill, Woman’s College, Montgomery; William 
S. Naylor, Judson College, Marion; Frank M. Church, 
Athens College; and Adelaide Fish, Alabama College. Miss 
Collins, of Birmingham, delivered an excellent talk on Music 
in Industry. The following officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: Lily Byron Gill, Woman's College, Mont- 
gomery, president; Mrs. Alston Maxwell, of Tuscaloosa, 
vice-president; Ferdinand Dunkley, Woman’s College, cor- 
responding secretary; Tom Garner, University of Alabama, 
auditor ; Julia Orman, Birmingham, secretary-treasurer. 

A. G. 


Gigli Concludes Operatic Tour 


Gigli has just concluded his tour with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company with which he had the following appear- 
ances: Washington, D. C. (Manon); Baltimore, Md. 
(Manon) ; Cleveland, Ohio (Manon and La Rondine) ; At- 
lanta, Ga. (La Rondine, Manon and Marta). In this latter 
work he was so acclaimed he had to repeat the famous aria, 
M’Appari. 

Mr. Gigli sailed for Europe, May 10, where 
enjoy the beauties of his villa and homeland. 


he will 





Mengelber}’s Dispute With Dutch Authorities 
May Lead to His Becoming New York Resident 


Consternation in Holland Over His Resignation—Gets Ovation at Season's 


Closing Concert— 


Paderewski Makes Reappearance in Amsterdam—Dai Buell Heard 


AMSTERDAM.—Willem Mengelberg may become a citizen 
of the United States and take up his residence in New York 
as a result of his recent resignation from the Concertgebouw 
in Amsterdam. This action, which was cabled all over the 
world, fell like a bombshell in the midst of Holland’s peace- 
ful life, for Mengelberg is not only a local hero but a na- 
tional institution. [Since the foregoing was written reports 
have been published that the eminent conductor has denied 
an intention on his part to settle in America.—T He Eprror.] 

With the memories of a magnificent performance of Mah- 
ler’s first symphony on the evening before still fresh in 
their minds, and the cheers of the ovations given Mengel- 
berg still ringing in their ears, Amsterdam music lovers 
sat down to breakfast the morning after the last concert of 
the season. Their hearts missed a beat when they opened 
their newspapers. There it was in bold type: “Mengelberg 
Tenders Resignation!” Incredible! The Concertgebouw 
without Mengelberg, without the man who has devoted a 
lifetime to creating the Amsterdam orchestra and making 
it what it is—it is simply unthinkable. 

RestinG More ProrirasLE THAN Work 

The situation came about through Holland’s peculiar tax 
laws, which demand nearly 50 per cent of large incomes. 
And not only incomes earned in the country, but abroad as 
well. So that Mengelberg is now liable to taxes that amount 
to more than he earns at the Concertgebouw. In other 
words, he would make money by giving up his house and 
his work in Amsterdam and resting for three months of 
the year instead of working himself to the point of exhaus- 
tion as he does now. 

The MusicaL Courter was unable to get a further ex- 
planation of the situation from Mengelberg himself, for he 
left Amsterdam immediately after the last concert. But it 
appears unlikely that, vital as his presence is to Dutch life, 
a way out of the difficulty can be found by the govern- 
ment, short of passing a new law. What may very likely 
happen is that Mengelberg will give up his Dutch resi- 
dence and either become a New Yorker or a resident of 
Switzerland, where he lives at his summer home six months 
of the year. He may then conduct his Amsterdam concerts 
without being penalized for living in Amsterdam. 

WonveERFUL PERFORMANCES 

The orchestral concerts under Mengelberg during the 
past fortnight were of vital interest. All praise is due to 
this conductor for his monumental production of Mahler’s 
ninth symphony, which he led with all the enthusiasm and 
devotion of a truly reverent disciple. Another great event 
was the annual production. of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion 
on Palm Sunday. The Concertgebouw Orchestra, the 
highly schooled and renowned Toonkunst chorus, the boys’ 
choir, the excellent soloists Denys, Erb, van Tulder and 
Koning, and Mmes. Noordewier and Durigo, made an en- 
semble which, under the powerful control of “Mengelberg, 


gave a performance that was a solace to the pious and z 
joy to the esthetic. It was a really great event. 


KAMINSKY'S MAGNIFICAT HEARD 


The soloists who appear with the orchestra continue to 
be of the usual high standard. Lotte Leonard, well known 
soprano, sang the solo part in Heinrich Kaminsky’s Magnifi- 
cat, written for soprano and viola soli, orchestra, and “dis- 
tant choir.” It was our first introduction to any work by 
this Bavarian composer, and we found it interesting as an 
outpouring of religious feeling, beautiful in parts, and ex- 
acting tremendous tasks of its performers. 

Preceding the Magnificat Lotte Leonard won all hearts 
with her singing of Schubert’s Der Hirt auf dem Felsen, 
which was a perfect performance. This gifted artist also 
gave an evening of songs by Bach, Schubert, Wolff and 
Tschaikowsky at a large gathering in the studio of Mme. 
Rykens-Culp, the sister of Julia Culp, and a well known 
vocal teacher here. 

HoLttaAnD MAKES ACQUAINTANCE OF PADEREWSKI 

For the first time since 1903 Amsterdam has heard Pa- 
derewski. The great Pole, under the management of Dr. 
de Koos, gave two recitals in the large hall of the Concert- 
gebouw, and brought his big audiences under the magic 
charm of his personality. Granting that the point of view 
of this great artist is that of a bygone day, and that his 
emotions are not those which we feel today, Paderewski, 
not alone as a pianist, but as a human being, occupies a 
unique place in the musical firmament. His power and 
greatness found a worthy response. A wildly enthusiastic 
public clamored long and loudly for more, and treated him 
not as a human being but as a musical deity. 
Dar 

Gaspar Cassado, Spanish cellist, monopolized much of 
another program at the Concertgebouw. If a choice were 
to be made between his qualities as performer and com- 
poser, we should prefer his playing. 

Winifred Christie, pianist, has appeared as an exponent 
of the Pleyel-Moor duplex piano, an instrument with two 
keyboards, and devised to give greater tonal volume as well 
as having many other technical advantages for the per- 
former. Surely something for modern composers to think 
about, as the future of this instrument could be so inter- 
esting one, calling for a new literature of quite differeit 
character from the old. Mme. Christie played an arrangf 
ment of Bach’s Chaconne, and brought out many novdl 
effects, which were also present in Beethoven's G major 
concerto, with the accompaniment of Mengelberg’s orches- 
tra. 

The American pianist, Dai Buell, gave a recital, playing 
works of Haydn, Bach, Liszt, Schumann and others, in 
which she displayed an excellent technical equipme nt, rare 
musicianship and an infectious temperament. 


Cassano, WINIFRED CHRISTIE, AND BueEtt 
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London “Season” Opens With 


Comic Opera 1 in Four Theaters 


Rosenkavalier at Covent Garden, Falstaff, Figaro and Offenbach’s Vie Parisienne in the Suburbs 


—Orchestral Season Closes With Premiere of Bloch’s 


Israel—Smeterlin, Borovsky and 


Martha Baird Among the Recitalists 


long live the “Season”! 
“musical” season—the season of concerts— 
Season of “grand opera” is already upon us. 
As we write, Covent Garden’s curtain has just rung down 
on its first performance—Strauss’ Rosenkavalier, now easily 
the most popular opera with the London public. It was a 
fine performance, under the guidance of Bruno Walter, with 
the familiar Austro-German cast, except that Elisabeth 
Schumann the usual Sophie had for once been replaced by a 
from Hungary, Gitta Alpar. 
and the royal family was represented 
Princess Mary. The ex-King 
Manuel was in usual; otherwise the old aristo- 
crats were conspicuous by their absence, while the hetero- 
geneous population politely known as the Upper-Middle class 
filled practically all the below the gallery, which was 
inhabited as usual by the True Music Lovers with the res- 
onant palms. “Brilliant” is the newspaper word to apply 
to the opening of the opera season; but brilliance, like every- 
thing else, is not what it “pre-war” 
Dericit- 


Lonpon.—The season is dead; 
Hardly has the 


closed, but the 


newcomer 
was full, 


Wales and 


pleasant 

The house 
Prince of 
his box as 


by the 


seats 


was 

PRroot 

seasons are as alike as the several peas 

and sane repertory, which is, or 
German and Italian operas: five 

Wagner and Strauss, the 


Artistically these 
in the pod, with a safe 
ought to be, deficit-proof. 
weeks of each, the former only 
latter only Verdi and Puccini, with Bellini’s Norma added 
as a vehicle for Rosa Ponselle, and Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
as a sop to the highbrows. There are the usual two “Rings,” 
which experience has shown can be sold out in London, and 
Rosenkavalier, which if it does not quite pay its way, re- 
trieves the balance in publicity and good-will. Boris God- 
ounoff, with Chaliapine, is another sure sell-out (three 
times), and the one novelty, Goossens’ Judith, will probably 
appease the nationalists. 

here is something pathetic in the half-apologetic, 
method of bridging the “gap” between supposed British 
apathy and this “alien” thing called opera, when one knows 
that this gap exists only in the pocketbooks, so far as the 
plain man is concerned. To have within a week, two 
great suburban audiences at opposite ends of the town 
filling the theater for Verdi's Falstaff and Mozart's Wedding 
of Figaro (in English, to be sure, and without “stars” ) 
aay il without a sign of boredom, applaud- 

g, cheering, shouting for more—as your correspondent has 
seen them—is to give the pessimists the lie and to convict 
those that provide amusements for the people of an utter 
lack of “flair.” 


SUBURBAN 


hesitant 


seen, 


every note, 


OreraA E POPULAR 


heard 


XCELLENT—AND 

The Falstaff | was by the British National Opera 
Company Hippodrome, Golders Green (London's 
Bronx), an Figaro was at the famous Old Vic, in the 
Lambeth “slums” where the best seat cost $1.25 and the 
t 25 cents The production excellent, despite 
acting and stage man- 
agement appr priate ring excellent throughout, and 
ome of the chara tion (like the Figaro of Sumner 
\ustin, the Count Cooper and the Countess of 
Wilma distinction. The full trans 
] Dent is the best thing of its kind 
ar superior, for instance, to the 
Germany. But the great 
Mozart's. It proves that 
as truly popular among the 
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to know, incidentally, that the B. N. O. C. finished its season 
with a deficit of only about $1,000 as against about $10,000 
last year. When Covent Garden falls a prey to the house- 
wrecker (as it will before very long) a new Opera will have 
become, perhaps for the first time, a real necessity. 

And, speaking of comic opera, the Lyric Theater, Ham- 
mersmith (another suburb) has brought out a revival 
Offenbach’s Vie Parisienne in a very freely adapted Eng- 
lish version by A. P. Herbert, the famous humorist of 
Punch. It gave me one of the most delightful and relaxing 
evenings of this arduous season. How is it that the banality 
of one age, delivered with such aplomb, can become aesthetic 
ambrosia for highbrows and precieux in the next? In any 
hats off to Offenbach! What a master of his metier! 

Concrrt SEASON’S CLOSE 

The three London orchestras now in existence all closed 
their seasons with more or less notable concerts, of which 
that of the Royal Philharmonic was certainly the most in- 
teresting, for it gave us the first hearing of Ernest Bloch’s 
israel symphony. The performance, under Sir Henry Wood, 
was adequate though less impressive than that which I 
heard in New York years ago. Perhaps, too, one’s emotions 
have become somewhat blunted for the glowing passions of 
a racial enthusiast, even if he has the sincerity and strength 

f Bloch, while one’s ears, after the linear austerities of the 
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younger contemporaries, are less susceptible to the opulent 
sonorities of the post-Straussian, post-Scriabin orchestra. 
The work was enthusiastically received both by public and 
press, though Bloch is one of those composers that are loved 
and abhorred in almost equal parts. 

The same concerts gave us ati opportunity of hearing Si- 
belius’ tone poem Tapiola (after Tapio, the forest god of 
Finnish mythology). This work has been so extravagantly 
praised by certain critics here that one was almost certain 
to be disappointed; yet it is one of the most enjoyable of 
the Finnish composer’s works I have heard. Its qualities, 
nevertheless, while uttered with an inward sincerity are 
essentially external, in the manner of the “tone-poets” of 
the nineteenth century (and in this Sibelius resembles 
Bloch). Sibelius’ themes do not escape the grandiloquence 
of most music that sets out to be epic and mystical; and the 
“spirit that broods over the Finnish forests” turns out to be 
the spirit of W agner. Try as one will, in these musically 
godless days it is difficult to escape either vulgarity or ban- 
ality in the old tonalities. The ultra-moderns may be just 
as vulgar and more trivial, but their disguise is more effec- 
tive. 

PERMANENT, Too? 


LonpoN SYMPHONY 


The London Symphony, one hears, is not only not going 
to be merged with the new permanent orchestra of which 
Sir Thomas Beecham is to be the head (and the B. B. C 
the stomach), but is going to become “permanent” itself (by 
means of Gramophone and other money). Its last two con- 
certs of the season were conducted hy Weingartner, and at 
one of them—a Beethoven program—people were turned 
away. At the other Weingartner conducted Berlioz’ Fan- 
tastique and thereby stirred a hornet’s nest of futile con- 
troversy among the local scribes. 

The B. C.’s National Orchestra made its final bow be- 
fore its transformation into what has been called the B. B. C. 
Chamber Orchestra, with a Wagner program under the 
ever popular Sir Henry Wood. Some people in the Grand 
Circle, forgetting their calendar, thought they were at a 

(Continued on page 9) 





Cologne's Fortnight of Opera a Great Suecess 


Unity and Ensemble the Distinguishing Feature—A Born Mozart Conductor—Delightful 
Scenery—Excellent Singers 


CoLocNe.—Great interest was aroused by the special fort- 
night of opera, which began here the day after Easter. For 
fourteen consecutive evenings star performances of repre- 
sentative works were given, an enterprise which was un- 
dertaken primarily for the purpose of attracting foreigners, 
especially English music lovers that go abroad for the 
Easter holidays, and showing them the standard of opera 
production in Cologne. 

But the excellent choice of the operas, the majority of 
which have become part of the repertory through the initia- 
tive of the — director, Eugen Szenkar, also gave the 
citizens of Cologne renewed proof of the abilities of their 
operatic institution. Lack of space forbids a detailed ac- 
count of the performances, all of which went off brilliantly. 
But mention must be made of a few features that are char- 
acteristic of the kind of work done here. Foremost of these 
is unity of performance, which, thanks to the happy har- 
mony between the scenic and musical directors, is achieved 
in the highest degree. Combined with this is a deliberate 
avoidance of every type of “star” system. Interest is con- 
centrated on the most intensive cultivation of perfect en- 
semble. 

A TRULY MozarTEAN FIGARO 

The results of this cultivation were particularly conspicu- 
ous in the performance of Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro. 
In his stage settings, rich in fantasy yet always true to 
style, Hans Strohbach mirrored the spirit of the work to 
perfection. And Szenkar, who appreciates not only the 
graceful lightness but also the complete earnestness of this 
inspired music, is a born Mozart conductor. 

At the same time, Szenkar, who was entrusted with most 
of the performances, won great admiration for his conduct- 
ing of the Meistersinger and Tristan and Isolde. These two 
Wagner operas, which were newly studied this season under 
the stage management of the new Intendant, Max Hof 
muller, presented, in their unity of scene and music a com- 
plete work of art. 

A Fine 

Unfortunately, Monteverdi's Orfeo and Pergolesi’s 
Padrone, two typical productions of the Cologne Opera, had 
to be omitted for technical reasons. But Handel’s Julius 
Cesar and Debussy’s Pelleas et Melisande showed with 
what consistency the opera pursues its serious, artistic aims 
and avoids trodden paths. Especially the Debussy work, 
which depends almost entirely on inward effects, and whose 
pertormance, therefore, sets a particularly difficult problem, 
is given particulariy well here, thanks, again, to Szenkar 
and Strohbach. 


PELLEAS ET MELISANDE 
Serva 


MARUF. 


1 Karl Hauss as Marouf in Henri Rabaud’s opera of that name, as it was presented in Cologne at the Easter Fortnight of Opera. 
Hans Strobach’s settings for the first and (lower right} second acts of Marouf, and for the (upper right) last act of the Marriage of Figaro. 


HINDEMITH’s CARDILLAC REPRESENTS MODERNITY 

Naturally on such an occasion the two operas which had 
such successful premieres here this season, namely, Wolf- 
Ferrari’s Sly and Henri Rabaud’s Marouf, were produced. 
Paul Hindemith’s Cardillac was chosen for a modern opera 
and, under the musical direction of Dr. Heinrich Jalowetz 
with Strohbach settings, it was given a compelling, artistic 
form. A newly mounted production of Meyerbeer’s The 
Huguenots, conducted by Kurt Schroder and with stage set- 
tings by Felix Dahn, gave convincing proof that virtuosity 
is not neglected here. The many beautiful voices that the 
opera has at its disposal celebrated triumphs in the exacting 
coloratura roles. 

Evsa FORSTER THE STAR 

Unfortunately the individual discussion of each of the 
singers, all of whom are extraordinarily good, is prevented 
by their great number. But at the head of them all is Elsa 
Forster, who, among other roles, sang that of Melisande 
and of the Princess in Marouf. Next comes the dramatic 
soprano Henny Trundt, who as Isolde, Fidelio and Valen- 
tine achieved exceptional results. Kate Herwig stood out 
as Oktavian in Strauss’ Rosenkavalier, and the two so- 
pranos, Neumann-Knapp and Bernhard Ulbrich, made deep 
impressions with their beautiful voices. Unforgettable also 
were the portrayals of the tragic figure of Sly by Karl 
Hauss and that of the demoniac Cardillac by Treskow. 

Altogether, these performances, though very modestly an- 
nounced, formed a real opera festival. B. | 


( Center) 
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“Prom” and lighted their pipes and cigarettes, but were 

sternly suppressed by the guardians of seasonal decorum. 
Dayton Cuorr Scores TwIce 

The choral sensation of the season came at its end—namely 
the Dayton Westminster Choir, which on two successive 
Sundays drew large audiences to the vast Albert Hall. The 
choir’s great reception has already been recorded by cable. 
It remains merely to say that their second concert confirmed 
the excellent impression previously made, though there was 
general regret that the choir couldn’t be heard in some large 
work of serious import, such as the B minor Mass or one of 
the oratorios, which would have given a better opportunity 
for comparison with the best English choirs. 

Turee Popucar PIANISTS 

Recent recitalists have been almost exclusively of the 
pianistic persuasion. Three Europeans of very different 
type were admired by their various adherents—Jan Smeter- 
lin, the Pole, Alexander Borovsky, the Russian, and José 
Iturbi, the Spaniard. Smeterlin, in a Chopin-Schumann 
program, exceeded all his previous successes, both outwardly 
and as an artist, and I must say that I have rarely enjoyed 
a more warm-blooded, rhythmically convincing and emo- 
tionally satisfying Chopin interpretation—musicianly and 
full of personal charm. The B minor sonata, hammered to 
death by a thousand hands, lived anew. 

Borovsky’s most ambitious effort was the Chromatic Fan- 
tasia and Fugue of Bach; his most brilliant achievement 
eight Chopin studies. His technic has something uncanny 
about it; terrific is the word that it most readily suggests. 
Borov sky, long appreciated by the critics, is rapidly coming 
into his own with the public of this town. 

Iturbi, very different from either of the others, represents 
tlie exotic element. He is at his best in Liszt and the modern 
condiments turned out by his compatriots and their neigh- 
bors north of the Pyrenees. America is to have an oppor- 
tunity to judge him soon. 

Two AMERICANS 

recently back from the United States, has 
appeared twice: once with orchestra, playing the Schumann 
concerto, and once in recital, to be followed by another 
shortly. She again delighted her friends by a greater ma- 
turity and the increasing assurance and polish of her play- 
ing. She conquered by her compelling charm, being at her 
best in the Valses Nobles of Schubert and Prokofieff’s Vis- 
ions Fugitives, and a brilliant reading of the Paganini Var- 
iations of Liszt. 

Another American growing to artistic maturity is Bever- 
idge Webster of whose two recitals one has been heard to 
date. He has a poetic conception, a thoroughly adequate 
mechanism, and a genuine musicianship which is bound to 
develop into that constructive power which distinguishes the 
re-creator from the mere performer. One of his programs 
was devoted to Chopin; the other included Beetinoven’s opus 
57 and Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques. : 

Angelica Morales, a young South American, made an 
ambitious debut with a program including the Hammerkla- 
vier sonata, but failed to convince the critics that she was 
ripe for this stupendous task, though she evinced both talent 
and charm in works of lighter calibre. 

New CuHAmBer Music 

In the way of chamber music we have had some interest- 
ing modern works from the Hindemith Quartet, including 
the Second String Quartet by the Yugo-Slav composer, 
3oleslav Martinu (played at last year’s International Festi- 
val), and the second sonata for viola alone by Paul Hinde- 
mith; also a fine performance of Bernard Van Dieren’s very 
interesting and engaging third String Quartet—an intellec- 
tual treat to follow and thoroughly enjoyable to hear. 

This, by the way, played by the first-rate Brosa Quartet, 
closed the excellent series of Gerald Cooper concerts, which 
this year have given us, among other delectable items, all 
the Mozart string quintets and the best Schubert string 
quartets. CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


Martha Baird, 


Regents’ Cunitbeiins for Students at 
Charlottenburg Castle 

The College of Fine Arts of New York University and 
the German Institute of Music for Foreigners have arranged 
to cooperate with regard to the lectures on history and zxs- 
thetics of music—to be given at the Summer Master Classes 
at Charlottenburg Castle (Berlin)—by Profs. Albert Ein- 
stein, Hugo Leichtentritt, Curt Sachs and Johannes Wolf 
during July next. These lectures can be registered for by 
students not participating in the instrumental classes. The 
College of Fine Arts of New York University is prepared to 
issue certificates to students, certified by the institute, for at- 
tendance upon the number of lectures reported by the man- 
agement to the College of Fine Arts. Credits will be allotted 
to students reported as having attended lectures and passed 
satisfactory examinations conducted by the authorities of 
the institute. One credit will be awarded for each fifteen 
lectures. This schedule of credits has been set up by the 
3oard of Regents of the State of New York. 


Alfred Wallenstein to Head Philharmonic 
Cellists 


Following the retirement of Leo Schulz and Cornelius 
Van Vliet as solo cellists of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra, Alfred Wallenstein, for the past five years prin- 
cipal cellist of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, is to come 
to New York to head the Philharmonic cello section. Mr. 
Wallenstein, though only thirty years of age, has long en- 
joyed a reputation as an excellent soloist and a thoroughly 
competent first cellist. His engagement to fill such an im- 
portant post is especially gratifying because of the fact that 
he is a born American. 


Leginska to Present Carmen 

When Ethel Leginska’s Opera in English Company pre- 
sents Bizet’s Carmen on the afternoon and evening of May 
11 at Jordan Hall, Boston, the cast will be as follows: Car- 
men, Rose Zulalian; Micaela, Marguerite La Liberte; Fras- 
quita, Zoe Musgrave: Mercedes, Doris Rosenberg : Don 
Tose, Glenn Drake; Escamillo, James Houghton; Zuniga. 
Henry Heald; Morales, Roy Nichols; Smugglers, Howard 
Stevens and Frank Hardy. The Boston Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra and Chorus of Boston Singers, with Ethel Legin- 
ska, conductor, will also participate. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Ends Season 


Audience Selects Its Favorite Selections for Final Program—Capacity Audience Most 


Enthusiastic—Jeno De Donath Gives Recital 


PHILADELPHIA.--The twenty-ninth season of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra was brought to a brilliant close, with the 
thirtieth pair of concerts on April 26 and 27, Dr. Sto- 
kowski conducting. According to a custom of several years’ 
standing, the program for these final concerts was the result 
of ballots distributed several weeks ago, upon which the 
subscribers might write their choice of a symphony, over- 
ture, and symphonic suite. It is said the Cesar Franck D 
minor symphony won first place, but due to the fact that it 
was played only last week at the regular concerts, the one 
which held second place was played instead—the mighty 
Fifth of Beethoven. The Meistersinger prelude and the 
Scheherazade Suite by Rimsky-Korsakoff were the other 
favorites on this request program. 

The house was packed, of course, and the audience was 
most enthusiastic. Mr. Mischakoff and Mr. Dubinsky, who 
are leaving the organization, were warmly applauded when 
they appeared on the stage. At the Friday afternoon con- 
cert Miss Frances A. Wister, chairman of the Women’s 
Committees of the orchestra, presented a gold watch and 
chain each to Paul Alemann of the clarinet section, and Ru- 
dolph Engel of the viola and trumpet sections, in honor of 
their having been members of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
for twenty-five years. 

30th conductor and men were keyed to a high pitch for 
these concerts and gave a magnificent performance. Dr. 
Stokowski interpreted the Wagner excerpt in masterly 
manner, bringing out the involved polyphonic elements with 
the utmost clarity. 

The Fifth Symphony was magnificently done, from the 
opening three fateful notes of the first movement through 
the glorious Andante, and the sparkling Scherzo, to the last 
note of the Presto. The audience fairly burst into applause. 

The glorious Scheherazade Suite has never seemed more 
descriptive or inspiring. The prominent solo passages for 
flute, clarinet, oboe, bassoon, horn, trumpet, violin and cello 
were splendidly performed by Messrs. Kincaid, Bonade, 
Tabuteau, Guetter, Horner, Cohen, Mischakoff and Van 
Den Burg respectively. At the close of the suite Dr. Sto- 
kowski motioned Mr. Mischakoff to rise in acknowledg- 
ment of his fine solo work. 

Dr. Stokowski was recalled some dozen times at the close, 
graciously sharing the plaudits with the orchestra. 

Jeno De Donatu In REcITAL 

A violin recital of unusual merit was given in the Foyer 
of the Academy of Music, on April 24, by Jeno De Donath, 
with Mary Miller Mount assisting at the piano. 

A feature of the recital was the Sonata in D major by 
Leo Weiner, played for the first time in Philadelphia. As 
both composer and soloist are Hungarians, Dr. Donath gave 
the Sonata a particularly sympathetic interpretation and 
brilliant performance. It is essentially colorful in musical 
values, tremendously difficult both in violin and piano parts 
(Mrs. Mount doing some excellent work in the latter). The 
first movement, Allegro non Tropp, is spirited, but lovely ; 
the second, Rasches Walzer tempo, is very difficult rhythmi- 
cally, and also makes heavy demands upon the pianist, all 
of which Mrs. Mount surmounted with ease. The Andante 
is beautiful, quite involved, and modern as to harmonies. 
In this was revealed the soloist’s big, rich tone, while in the 
final movement, Presto, a remarkable facility was evident. 
Dr. Donath and Mrs. Mount shared the applause for this 
number almost equally. 

An attractive group of numbers opened the 
Rigaudon by Rameau; Tambourin by Gossec, and Przlu- 
dium and Allegro by Pugnani-Kreisler. The last named 
was played at terrific speed, but with faultless execution. 

Following the sonata came four little gems: Preghiera 

Vecsey (sombre and tragic, in which the depth of tone 
was again evident) ; Lullaby by a Swiss friend of Dr. Do- 
nath’s, Lindauer-Gattaneo (played with muted violin, with 
particularly fine phrasing); Canzonetta by Sibelius, and 
Fairy Sailing by Burleigh (for both of which the mute was 
also used). 

The final group held Farewell by Alnaes, arranged by 
Dr. Donath, and Hungarian Folksong, of which Dr. Donath 
finished the arrangement only a few days preceding the con- 
cert, and in which he adhered to the Hungarian custom of 
improvising in passage. It was a most colorful number and 
beautifully played. The final number was the brilliant Hejre 
Kati by Hubay. The applause was insistent at the close, 
and Dr. Donath played as an encore the lovely Oriental 
Romance by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Mrs. Mount’s accompani- 
ments added substantially to the enjoyment of the concert. 

THE KeEprorr QuARTET 

One of the finest concerts of the waning season was given 
by the Kedroff Quartet on April 24, in the ballroom of the 
Penn Athletic Club. 

These Russian singers, I. K. Denissoff, first tenor; T. F. 
Kasakoff, second tenor—both formerly of the Imperial Op- 


program: 


Kedroff Quartet Enjoyed 


era of Petrograd; N. N. Kedroff, baritone—one time pro- 
fessor at the Imperial Conservatory of Petrograd; and his 
brother, C. N. Kedroff, basso, formerly professor in the 
School of Musical Technic in the same city, sing as one rare 
instrument, which responds to the touch of a master hand. 
Moreover, one has the impression that their art is entirely 
subjective, that, with or without an audience in view, their 
aim would be the same. The balance in voices must have 
required patience and care in making a selection, not only 
as to beauty of quality but in blending of timbre as a painter 
selects his pigments. The four voices are of unusual range 
affording a richness of material and a variety of uses in the; 
material of which N. Kedroff was completely aware in his 
arrangements of the Russian Folk Songs, as well as the 
Tschaikowsky and other songs that appeared upon the pro- 
gram. Color illumination in tonal effects was as character- 
istic in their singing as it is strikingly gorgeous in all the 
Russian decorative and interpretive art, while that which 
expresses the life and temperament of a people and makes 
all nations kin, was apparent always. 

The program was in four parts—the first and third 
Russian Folk Songs, with a Tschaikowsky group second, 
and a varied one at the close. Spirited applause recalled 
the singers after each, necessitating encores, of which sev- 
= were humorous (Veit’s Bumble Bee and Rose, and 

Vanka Tanka by Dargomigsky); they were given in a 
manner that showed the quartet has no limitations as to 
style, character, or form of composition. This was likewise 
evident in a Norwegian ballad by Reissiger, a Strauss 
Waltz, and an arrangement for solo tenor and accompany- 
ing voices of Abt’s Lullaby, with N. Kedroff at the piano 
the only number not sung a capella. 

Of the Tschaikowsky group, A Legend and the 
Song were simply superb—the one in dramatic, the 
lyric beauty of interpretation. As to folk songs, 
not possibly be better sung. Of these the 
rod were particularly descriptive in their chime effects, the 
Circle and Dance Song in its rhythms. The concert was 
given for the benefit of Russian charities. M. M.C. y 
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Mason & Hamlin Prize Winners 

Lucille Monoghan was announced winner of the Masor: 
& Hamlin prize of a grand piano at the twentieth annuai 
competition open to pianoforte pupils of the senior and post 
graduate classes of the New England Conservatory of 
Music. The judges, who were Serge Koussevitzky, Harold 
Bauer and Myra Hess, were unanimous in awarding the 
piano to Miss Monoghan, who, besides the two prescribed 
pieces, presented her personal interpretation of the Bacl 
Prelude in B flat minor. After the concert she received 
the congratulations of the judges, members of the manage- 
ment and faculty, of Mu Phi Epsilon to which she belongs 
and —. others. Miss Monoghan is a daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. P. Monoghan, of Glens Falls, N. ¥ 


Kraeuter Pupil Awarded Scholarship 


Samuel Marantz of Newark, N. J., a pupil of Karl Kraeu- 
ter, recently won one of the Bamberger Scholarships en- 
titling him to two years’ training at the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard School of Music in New York. These 
scholarships are awarded each year at the conclusion of com- 
petitions held under the Bamberger Musical Scholarships 
Committee of Newark. The judges were Abram Chasins, 
Scipione Guidi and Toscha Seidel, and the awards were 
presented by Governor Larson of New Jersey. 

Mr. Marantz won the award in the senior violin competi- 
tion, class A. He will continue his work under Mr. Kraeu- 
ter, who is a member of the Institute faculty. 


Schubert Memorial Winners 

As a result of the final auditions of the Schubert Memo- 
rial contest, which took place on April 24 with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in Philadelphia, and on April 26 at Stein 
way Hall, New York, the following young artists were 
chosen as soloists for the season 1929-30: Phyllis Kraeuter, 
cellist, and Ruth Posselt, violinist. 

As only two awards were made, there will be but one 
concert early in December in Carnegie Hall, New York, at ‘ 
which these winners of the nation-wide contest will appear 
with orchestra. 


Platt School Student in Recital 
pupil of the Platt School 
will be heard in recital in Steinway 


Anthony Borello, boy violinist, 
of Music in New York, 
Hall on May 13. The poseeseoe: of a remarkable natural 
talent, this boy has made good use of the thorough training 
he has received at the Platt School and is considered one 


of the outstanding young violinists of the day. 





Andalusia, Ala., Has First Annual Spring, Festival 


AnpDALusIA, ALA.—Through the efforts of the Andalusia 
Choral Club, Andalusia gave its first annual Spring Music 
Festival from Wednesday, April 17 to 19, which, by the way, 
is the first real music festival to have been given in Alabama. 

Charles Stratton opened the Festival with a song recital, 
the well known tenor revealing a voice of exquisite quality, 
warm and very free. In his opening group of Italian and 
French songs he rose to every height demanded by the com- 
posers, and in his rendition of Rienzi’s Prayer he displayed 
great dramatic ability and vocal resources. In his conclud- 
ing groups of English songs he roused his audience to great 
enthusiasm and was recalled time and again for encores 
His recital in Andalusia will long be remembered. He was 
ably assisted at the piano by Ramond Cox, director of the 
Choral Club. 

On Thursday night, the men’s chorus rendered six beau- 
tiful secular choruses. Notable among these was Schubert’s 
Serenade, sung with an abandon equal to that of veteran 
choral bodies. The soloists were Norman Cordon, baritone; 


Fentress, violinist, and Arline Richardson, contralto, 
Tenn., all artist-pupils of the Nashville Con- 
They all reflected great credit on their 


Alline 
of Nashville, 
servatory of Music. 
teachers. 

Perhaps the finest performance by the Chorus during the 
entire festival was that of the mixed chorus on Friday after- 
noon, when the soloists were Eloise Cromwell, soprano, and 
Olive Gardner, pianist, of Montgomery, Ala. Each gave 
complete satisfaction. 

The chorus responded to the director in every conceivable 
manner, being always on time in their attack, never deviating 
from pitch, and answering every mood of the director. The 
Coronation, by the director, Raymond Cox, and dedicated to 
Emmet and Katherine Brooks of Brewton, Ala., was beau 
tifully sung, and a climax to the afternoon's program was 
reached in the Hallelujah Chorus from Handei’s Messiah. 
The last performance of the Festival brought forth the 
Ladies’ Chorus, which brought the musical week to a gala 
close. 5 
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“Accomplished singer of songs”... . 

















Harriet Eells 


. .. gave an entire program of lyrics by Robert 
Schumann, at the Cleveland Museum of Art. To the 
interpretation of them Miss Eells brought resources 
of voice and style that illumined and made convinc- 
ing both text and music. She sang with fine intelli- 
gence and with sensitive understanding, and not only 
won the favor of her hearers, but held their attention 
alert from beginning to end.”—James H. Rogers, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, January 18, 1929. 


“It was an admirable and representative list, chosen 
by Miss Eells, including those marvelously tender 
and affecting testaments of womanly love, the cycle 
known as ‘Frauen Liebe Miss Eells 
revealed a fine intelligence and a well developed 
interpretative capacity in her presentation of these 
Shepherd, Cleveland 


und Leben.’ 


lyrics.”—Arthur 
18, 1929. 


enchanting 
Press, January 


As Soloist with the Milwaukee Arion Club 
April 11th, 1929 


“| Miss Eells made her second appearance in 
Milwaukee, and at once established herself as an artist 
of the utmost refinement and impeccable taste. Pos- 
sessed of a warm, sweet, mezzo voice, under splendid 
control, she sings with an evident delight in her art, 
and establishes a feeling of friendliness that in no 
way detracts from the dignity of her performance. 
In three Brahms songs. which she sang in excellent 
German, she succeeded in projecting a distant mood, 
and especially in the ‘Sappische Ode’ and ‘Standchen’ 
found opportunity to display a middle register that 
is deliciously smooth and deep. Three Russian songs 
were perfectly attuned to Miss Eells’ charming meth- 
ods. ‘Voi 
ringing ‘hopak’ at the end, by Moussorgsky, and the 
‘Habenera’ from ‘Carmen’ all were gems of song. Three 
English ballads proved the versatility, tenderness and 
humor of this very fascinating young singer, whose 


che sapete,’ ‘Parasha’s Revery, with its 


stage presence is as piquant as her lovely art.” 
C. Pannill Mead, Milwaukee Sentinel, April 12, 1929. 


“Miss Eells is a charming concert artist. Her voice 
is most appealing—mellow, floating and lyric in qual- 
ity. She uses it exquisitely, never forcing or striving 
for effect beyond its possibilities. Three Brahms 
songs There 
Russian songs sung with real artistry. 
displayed a beautiful legato, and a number of folk 
songs showed the voice to excellent advantage. A 
Hebridean folk song was one of the very best things 
Miss Eells did. The audience liked her.” 
News, April 12, 1929. 
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Manfred Malkin 

Opening his Town Hall program with Beethoven's Ap- 
passionata Sonata, Manfred Malkin at once demonstrated 
the high musical spirit and technical control which is his. 
The work was played with dignity and varying beauty of 
touch, his interpretation making of it a popular success. 
Of four Chopin pieces, his poetic, languorous touch in the 
B major nocturne, his contrasting climaxes and clean cut 
octaves in the C sharp minor scherzo, and the truly crashing 
climax (with unusually rapid tempo) of the A flat major 
polonaise, all were much appreciated, earning the recitalist 
several recalls. As to his playing of Schumann’s Carnaval, 
there was breadth, fancy, humor and impulse in all of it, 
none of which qualities escaped his appreciative audience. 


April 30 
Nina Koshetz 

Nina Koshetz was one of the soloists at the fourth annual 
festival of the People’s Chorus of New York at Carnegie 
Hall. The soprano was in exceptionally fine voice and won 
the unqualified approval of the large audience with her 
singing of Russian, Spanish and English songs. An old 
Russian love song found Mme. Koshetz in her element; a 
better interpreter of her native song-lore would be difficult 
to find. Two Spanish songs of the seventeenth century, ar- 
ranged by Joaquin Nin, were presented in the true Spanish 
spirit and gave much pleasure. Deems Taylor’s An English 
Folk Song concluded the group. Later on the program the 
soprano joined Gabriel Leonoff in two duets: Elegie by 
Glinka and Chanson Comique by Dargomijsky. Mme. Ko- 
shetz was afforded perfect accompaniment by Pierre Lubo- 
shutz. 

Eva Stern 

Eva Stern gave a piano,recital at Steinway Hall in the 
evening, offering an ambitious program, containing a Bach- 
Tausig toccata and fugue, a Beethoven sonata, a Chopin 
group, Ravel and Debussy. The young pianist possesses a 
wealth of technic, excellent feeling for tonal color, and taste 
in interpretation. It is singular that young players insist 
on introducing themselves with Beethoven sonatas and Bach 
fugues—not that they are not quite capable of playing such 
music, but because it is, after all, so hackneyed and has been 
done so interminably by all of the pianists, large and small, 
good, bad and indifferent, who have ever played in the New 
York concert halls. However, as an exhibition of ability, 
these works certainly served Miss Stern well. In spite of 
her youth, she has adequate grasp of these stern test pieces. 
The modern idiom naturally appeals to the taste of a young 
girl of this generation, and the Ravel and Debussy were 
interestingly done, and the Chopin made attractive. Miss 
Stern, already well known as a radio artist, was heard 
on this occasion for the first time “in person.” 


Apollo Club 


The Brooklyn Academy of Music was filled to overflow- 
ing by an audience that attended the final concert of the 
fifty-first season of the Apollo Club of Brooklyn. 

After the customary off-stage singing of the club’s motto 
(written by Dudley Buck, founder and for twenty-five years 
director of the club), the concert opened with MacDowell’s 
Hymn of the Pilgrims, arranged for chorus, piano and organ 
by Paul Ambrose. William Armour Thayer, third conduc- 
tor of the club, just finishing his first season in that capacity, 
led the forces, with Sidney D. Lowe at the piano and 
Charles 0. Banks at the organ. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
followed with songs by Handel, Haydn and Purcell, show- 
ing to advantage her rich, sympathetic voice and artistic 
grasp. The charming Purcell number brought an encore. 

The Night Has a Thousand Eyes, for chorus, was con- 
ducted by its composer, John Hyatt Brewer, who led Apollo 
for twenty-five years. The a capella number had to be re- 
peated—as a tenor solo with choral accompaniment. Other 
numbers sung by the chorus were Buck’s The Star of Love; 
Harvey Gaul’s Mirage; Rubinstein’s Seraphic Song (con- 
tralto solo, Miss Meisle; violin obbligato, William Meyer) ; 
three songs by Deems Taylor, and numbers by Mark An- 
drews, Geoffrey Shaw, Frank Odell and Wagner ( Pilgrit’s 
Chorus from Tannhauser). Incidental tenor solos were 
sung by Frederick Rover and Robert Macpherson. Through- 
out the sixty-five masculine voices, of exceptional quality, 
blended perfectly, and the well known merits of unity of 
attack, richness of nuance, ampleness of volume and intelli- 
gent cooperation with the conductorial intentions were all in 
constant evidence. 

\ second group by Miss Meisle included Mary T. Salter’s 
Cry of Rachel; In the Luxembourg Garden, by Katherine 
Manning; Fine Eyes, by Armstrong Gibbs, and Love Went 
a-Riding, by Frank Bridges. 

May 1 
Bach Cantata Club 


\lbert Stoessel conducted the Bach Cantata Club, in con- 
junction with 75 voices from the Oratorio Society, at St. 
George’s P. E. Church, New York, on May 1, when Bach’s 
Mass in B minor was produced. The church, crowded to 
the utmost, held an audience which listened with devout 
attention. Mildred Faas and Mina Hager sang the first 
duet, And in One Lord, in excellent style. Norman Joliffe’s 
solo, And I Believe, was sung with nobility, and Arthur 
Kraft’s tenor solo, Blessed Is He, made real effect. The 
performance was divided into two periods, the first beginning 
at 5:30 p. m.; practically everyone remained for the later 
evening performance, even the choir loft being -filled with 
listeners. Seldom has such forceful, impressive choral 
singing been heard; Mr. Stoessel had remarkable control 
of his singers, the real Bach spirit being evident through- 
out. Hugh Porter, organist, and Alfred M. Greenfield, at 
the cembalo, assisted worthily. 


May 2 
Hildred Hanson and Elliot Williams 


Hildred Hanson, concert, radio and church soprano, who 
won a New York scholarship some time ago, and sings over 
WOR, together with Elliot Williams, bass-baritone in con- 
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cert, church and oratorio, gave a joint recital in Guild Hall, 
Steinway Building, which drew a full house. Miss Hanson 
has a voice of expressive sweetness, and sang Papillon and 
L’Oiseau (Dal Croze) daintily, with climax in Lia’s aria 
(Debussy) ; good style and ingratiating appearance are hers. 
Mr. Williams’ noble big voice won him applause in songs 
by Handel, Leoni, Coleridge-Taylor and others, making spe- 
cial effect with O’Hara’s Wreck of the Julie Plante. To- 
gether the artists sang Stille Wie die Nacht (Gétze), La 
Ci Darem (Mozart) and Passage Bird’s Farewell, their 
united voices blending beautifully, and winning recalls. 
Miriam D. Lloyd played accurate accompaniments. 


The Brahms Club 

Pythian Temple held a large and enthusiastic audience 
on May 2, when the Brahms ,Club, women singers, gave a 
concert under the conductorship of Leo Braun, with Sieg- 
fried Philip, bass, Luther Gloss at the piano, and Mr. Fred- 
ericks, organist. Singing in English, German, French and 
Italian, this club is remarkable as a choral force, not only 
in singing various languages, but as to unity, expression, 
flexibility and force. These elements were all present, with 
others, in works by Schubert, Schumann, French composers, 
Brahms, Wolf, Strauss, and a closing group by the Ameri- 
cans Taylor, Brockway and Spross. Especially well sung 
was Brockway’s Frog Went A-Courting, which pleased the 
audience so much that it had to be repeated. Five of the 
choruses were especially arranged for the club by their con- 
ductor, Mr. Braun. 

Mr. Philip’s resonant voice, of baritone range, enabled 
him to make effect with a Ponchiella aria, and songs in 
German by Brahms, Marx and Strauss; he imbues every- 
thing with emotion, temperament, producing success with 
his audience; in consequence he sang a Banjo Song as en- 
core, followed by another. Dancing followed the concert. 
Officers of the Brahms Club are: Mrs. Edward F. Webb, 
president ; Mrs. Leo Braun, vice-president; Mrs. Maximilian 
Cain, treasurer; Betty Marx, corresponding secretary; Ethel 
O'Neill, recording secretary, and Ruth Hawxhurst, financial 
secretary. 


May 3 
New Jersey College for Women 


J. Earle Newton conducted the choirs of the New Jersey 
College for Women in a program of sacred music at Town 
Hall on May 3. The surplices and robes worn by the 
singers, and the black gown of a college professor donned by 
Mr. Newton himself presented the proper setting, while the 
voices of the choirs blended well and were in keeping with 
the solemnity of the music. The program consisted of mo- 
tets by Despres, Lassus and Mendelssohn; excerpts from 
3ach’s Magnificat; three Bach chorale preludes; Pergo- 
lesi’s Stabat Mater, and the cantata from Sainte Marie 
Magdaleine by d’Indy, the choirs being assisted by the fol- 
lowing soloists: Jean Knowlton, soprano; Viola Silva, con- 
tralto; William Ifor Jones, organist; Gertrude Lauber, 
pianist, and by a string orchestra. 


Frances Mann 


A Chopin-less piano program has come to be looked upon 
as possible but not probable, especially if the pianist is a 
young lady. However, such a phenomenon did occur Friday 
evening, when Frances Mann gave a recital in Steinway 
Hall. Pieces by Rameau-Godowsky, Respighi, Mozart and 
Brahms comprised her first group; a Beethoven sonata fol- 
lowed ; and then shorter numbers by Liszt, De Falla, Casella, 
Blanchet and Pederewski. Miss Mann plays with a crisp, 
incisive touch, almost masculine in its firmness and decision, 
but joined to delicacy of shading. Her interpretations are 
colorful and original, but always tempered with artistic 
restraint and genuine musicianship. A good-sized audience 
showed its appreciation by applause which, at the end of the 
program, was so vigorous that Miss Mann was compelled to 
respond with two encores. 


May 4 
New York University Glee Club 

New York University’s contribution to the spring glee 
club concerts drew a good-sized audience to Town Hall, 
Saturday night, to hear a program conducted by Alfred 
M. Greenfield, and with Katherine Bacon as the soloist. 
This chorus, singing chiefly a capella, is well trained, and 
shows the effects of capable direction. There were two songs 
of local significance, Old New York, Our Home Sweet 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Savage to Spend Summer in Los Angeles 


Ralph B. Savage, one of the most prominent vocal teach- 
ers of Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania, will leave the 
middle of June for Los Angeles, ay he will teach this 
summer from June 24 to September 1 

In addition to his teaching plans, Mr. Savage also will 
give a series of short practical talks on Singing Today as 


RALPH B. SAVAGE 


compared with a few years ago. Mr. Savage is a thinker, 
a philosopher, interested in the human side of the artist, 
and for this reascn his informal talks should appeal to the 
student of singing. Some of the themes he will enlarge 
upon are Building the Singing Voice and Its Relation to the 
Spoken Word; the Music and Culture of the West, a Nat- 
ural Development of American Manner of Thought and 
Action; Abandoning the Old for the Freedom of the New, 
with the Ideals of each still undisturbed; and Today’s Op- 
portunities, also its Obligations, as signified by the success- 
ful Singer of Today. 


Ann Arbor May Festival Notes 


A list of outstanding musical celebrities and a series of 
interesting programs have been announced for the thirty- 
sixth annual May Festival, in Hill Auditorium, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 22, 23, 24 and 25. This event will mark the 
close of the fiftieth season of the existence of the University 
Musical Society, and those in charge have spared no pains 
in making the event worthy of the termination of this half 
century of activities in the organization’s history. 

Among the soloists will be Jeannette Vreeland and Edith 
Mason, sopranos; Sophie Braslau and Marion Telva, con- 
traltos; Richard Crooks and Paul Althouse, tenors; Law- 
rence Tibbett, Richard Bonelli and Barre Hill, baritones; 
William Gustafson, basso; Efrem Zimbalist, violinist ; Josef 
Hofmann, pianist, and Palmer Christian, organist. The 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, 
will participate at all six concerts, while the University 
Choral Union, under Earl V. Moore, musical director of 
the festival, will offer several important choral works, and a 
special chorus of five hundred school children, under Juva 
Higbee, will contribute numbers at one of the concerts. 

The entire program for the Festival contains selections 
from both new and familiar works. The orchestra will 
offer a number of first performances as well as re-readings 
of standard compositions, and the soloists will present old 
favorites as well as novelties, thus balancing the programs 
so that there will be something on each to satisfy the diver- 
sified taste of the audience. 


Brooklyn Edison Club Concert 


The spring concert of the Brooklyn Edison Club, Ella 
Good, conductor, with Irma DeBaum, soprano soloist, held 
in the Academy of Music, April 23, brought a commendable 
variety of music, Conductor Good showing efficiency and 
decision in directing her chorus of fifty mixed voices. Such 
composers as Dvorak, Godard, Kreisler, Friml, and Curran 
were represented by well known works, the program closing 
with the choral fantasia on Tannhauser by Wagner-Fletcher, 
with solos by Mabel Traver, Reginald Snyder and Theodore 
Rich. The male quartet was greatly enjoyed, a travesty on 
Rigoletto bringing an encore. Miss DeBaum, coloratura 
soprano, of beautiful voice and pleasant personality, sang 
the Melba Waltz effectively; an encore followed. Margaret 
Eichert and Edward Morris were accompanists, and the 
Brooklyn Edison Orchestra, some thirty men, was ably 
conducted by C. W. Brenner. 


New York College of Music Students’ Concert 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall was crowded to over- 
flowing at the April 26 concert given by seniors of the 
N. Y. College of Music, Carl Hein and August Fraemcke, 
directors. A varied program was presented by three pian- 
ists, three vocalists, two violinists, and closing with a string 
quartet. These nine numbers were played or sung in ex- 
cellent fashion by Frieda Prensky, Nathalie Siegel, Janette 
Halperin, pianists; Hjordis Longacre, Elizabeth Murray 
and Rhea Becker, vocalists; Julian Altman and Peter Pu- 
milia, violinists. The string quartet players were Stephen 
Kaputa, Armen Carapethian, Wilhelm Kindsgrab and Mar- 
guerite Buttleman. 


Miura for Honolulu 


Tamaki Miura, Japanese soprano, will appear in Honolulu 
next September. 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY: A 


By Aaron 


[The following article concerning Tschaikowsky is rhap- 
sodic, but nothina could be too rhapsodic to be a proper 
expression of the amas ingly emotional genius of the great 
Russian. Mr. Goldmark is evidently an enthusiast, but it ts 
also evident that he knows whereof he writes, and what 
he says is not only timely but informative——Tue Eprtor.] 

Nothing in the history of music is more absorbing or pic- 
turesque than the tragic romance of Peter Tschaikowsky. 
On May 7 it was eighty-nine years since the light which 
men live by first shone on him in the Ural mining district 
of old Russia. 

During the decades that have 
day, many changes have been 
marks have been established on the fertile fields of musical 
art. Ultra modernists have scrawled their new “inventions” 
on the clef-staff in an attempt to vary the code and extend 
the possibilities of musical expression. This has resulted in 
a marked division of sentiment among the ranks of music 
followers, for with the advent of modernism came the 
progressive step of appending prograin notes to the various 
symphonic works. This produced a peculiar effect on the 
partisans of the old school, who came to loathe the idea 
that they would have to visualize or think while they were 
listening to music, and they immediately raised their voices 
in a ludicrous hullaballoo and protested against these “rob- 
bers of their spiritual peace.” On the other hand, those true 
lovers of music who were interested in seeing the art ele- 
vated to the degree where it would do something more be- 
sides appease the animal emotions, shed a look of disdain 
upon their tribesmen on the opposite side of the wall. 

Through it all the Hermit of Klin still looks on calmly. 
He still views the seething worlds about us, with the eyes 
of a poet alone. His calls to humanity on the eve of bloody 
revolution still re-echo in the corridors of our times. At 
each performance of his mighty symphonies, Tschaikowsky 
arises from his temporary grave like an ancient Zarathustra, 
and speaks to his eager hearers. His music is all the more 
absorbing because he is the hero of his own symphonies. 
He cannot be summed up in a single phrase, for his pro- 
lifie works contain every color known to the palette, and 
they breathe of myriad things. He has poured his soul into 
the alembic of music and taught the world new secrets. 
In his subtle hands the orchestra becomes a living creature, 
a being racked by - unpitying torments of a hell on earth, 
at times buoyant, carefree; at times tragic and philosophic. 
In his Pathetic Symph my he has bared himself to the scalpel 
of his soul, and yet there are those critics who condemn 
his work on the basis that it is too bombastic and breathes 
too much of the eternal “I.” He left no program for it, 
but who is there to deny us the right of sympathizing with 
his wind-torn existence, in realizing that the “I,” of which 
are told so much, is not restricted to Tschaikowsky 
alone, but is the song of the countless hordes struggling for 
happiness and peaceful existence? 


intervened to the present 
wrought and new land- 


we 
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When he plunges, in the last cadence of the sixth sym- 
phony, into the depths of despair and hopelessness, it is not 
only with a mind toward his own tragic existence that he 
closes his bewailing utterances. The artist in him mastered 
the man too much for so petty an expression. Like his 
countryman, Pushkin, his emotional display is not a mere 
thing of egotism, but has behind it the bravura it discloses, 
the biting whip of bitter sarcasm and the realization of 
things as they really are and not as they appear to be. 
Tschaikowsky’s realisms go far deeper than the outer sem- 
brance of poverty and grief. He scrapes off the thin veneer 
of men and reveals them in their true elemental natures. If 
he portrays a ragged woman picking up scraps of bread 
from the street as part of her daily fare, it is with the 
“actual” woman that he deals, for he has felt that “inner 
self,’ and has comprehended the possible romance or 
tragedy which that “inner” self has experienced in the past 
or is experiencing. 

The realism of the suffering creature’s hidden history is 
what he concerns himself about, and his morbidity is the 
result of his transition to the very act of picking up food 
fragments himself. His music is not abstract in its por- 
trayals. No one can possibly mistake the cry that comes 
from the lips of the orchestra, which tells us of the dizzy 
maelstrom into which he is driven by a cynic fate. No one 
can mistake the turmoil which tells of struggles; no one 
can mistake those overpowering passages which depict the 
poet who has ever been searching for the grand illusion of 
happiness, only to find that his snowflake had fallen into 
the mud. 

Tschaikowsky is the protagonist of his own symphonies 
and his operas, because, like a true artist, he has clothed 
himself in the very robes of his characters. As the hero, 
he whips himself into the environs of fevered vexation, and 
his raspings against fate once more leave him in the cradle 
of a sunless gloom. His orchestra is the figurehead through 
which he drains the huge goblet of colorless wine to the 
dregs. 

The most notable thing, perhaps, as regards his signifi- 
cance to the progress of instrumental music, was that he 
never steered his ship onto the rocks which so many of his 
contemporaries fled to, namely the exaggerated nationistic 
spirit. It is a fact that most of his exquisite melodies were 
taken from folk tunes, but that was only to suit his pur- 
pose. His Fourth Symphony is one round of throbbing 
activity after another. In this work he deigns to remind 
us that we have not yet outgrown the barbarisms or the 
crudities of the Polynesian. It beats with the rhythm of 
life, and never-ending energy, falling away into melancholy 
in the second movement, like a despondent soul yearning 
to make friends again with the world. He paints the gaiety 
of the youth around him, and relates the sad story of their 
indifference to him. Still he broods, and at times comes 
forth with the majesty of destiny to shout in crazy glee 
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at the clowns dancing about him. Like a demon he pounces 
upon his prey and takes fiendish delight in baring the futility 
of the Eternal Search. 

To this day we can see him in his room creating his 
masterpieces. His hair is dishevelled, his eyes protuberant, 
his lips dry and cracked, his eyes gleaming with a weird 
light, a master in whose soul sings unimaginable harmonies, 
himself overpowered by the dervishes he himself creates. 

man truly human, possessed of the melodies of the 
seraphim; a man thoroughly misunderstood because of 
his casting off the sham of men; a man who felt the mystery 
of a star’s twinkle and associated it with himself and his 
fellowmen; a musical god not yet seated upon his golden 
throne—this is Peter Tschaikowsky. Lt us rejoice in the 
memory of a man who fostered the secret powers of musi- 
cal art and stinted nothing of himself. Let us erect on this 
date of his birth commemoration, an everlasting monument 
to his glorious works, not a monument made of marble or 
bronze or clay, but a monument in our hearts, to hold 
sacred and respect. Let us all feel beneath his external ex- 
pressions the true lover of life who cherished it so much 
he did not deem it fair to clothe it in a mask. Let us see 
into the bowl he has held up to us throughout the genera- 
tions, perhaps there is something there we have recognized 
before. Perhaps we may yet realize his truly great genius. 


Edwin, Franko Cilia Ricsiinaiail by France 


Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor bf the Goldman 
Band, recently received word from Maxine Mengendre, 
Consul General of France, that a decoration has been be- 
stowed upon him in recognition of his services in France in 
the cause of her music and composers and for his contribu- 
tion to the art of music in general. The decoration consists 
of a diploma of “Officier de I’Instruction Publique” to- 
gether with a gold medal in the design of palms which en- 
titles the recipient to wear the rosette. For the last twelve 
years Mr. Goldman has been devoting entire programs to 
French music. He has had many honors, but this is the 
first foreign decoration that he has received. 


Salon Sutro to Continue 


The Misses Sutro wish to continue the Salon Sutro in 
W. ashington the season of 1929-30, in the afternoon. Their 
object is to bring to that city the best native talent with a 
view to building an American Art Center, as each European 
country has in its capital city. The proceeds above ex- 
penses are to start a fund for composers who have not the 
wherewithal to devote more time to creative work. No 
guarantee-fund is being sought, hence it is earnestly hoped 
that all true art-lovers will subscribe to this series. 


Tenth Anniversary of De Koos Bureau 
On May 1, 1930, the Hollandsche Concertdirectie Dr. G. 
de Koos, celebrated its tenth anniversary. To make the 
tenth concert season a special event the Hollandsche concert- 
directie Dr. G. de Koos has engaged for this season Rach- 
maninoff, Kreisler, Huberman and Paderewski for tours 
through Holland. 
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Engaged with Boston Symphony for Six Performances: May 6—May 11 
— RUSSIAN NUMBERS PRESENTED IN SONG AND DANCE — 
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THE ISADORA DUNCAN DANCERS BY SPECIAL PERMISSION OF RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT WILL 
RETURN FOR SHORT TOUR OF AMERICA BEGINNING IN OCTOBER, 1929. 








A FEW OPEN DATES ARE STILL AVAILABLE FOR NEXT SEASON 
Management: HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC., 1560 Broadway, New York 


S. Hurok, President 
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Miss Marion Claire and Henry G. Weber in concert 


Now Singing 
at 


STAATS 
OPER 





Daguerre Photo 


LES CONTES 

D’HOFFMANN 
Dec. 2nd, 18th, 26th, Jan. 19th 
“If Miss Claire ever lost 
her voice, she could enter the 
cinema world with triumph. 
Not to be despised was her 
vocalization back stage, to 
say nothing of the brilliant 
high D. She is our coming 
Thais and Melisande or I 
—_ wrongly.” — Herman 

evries, Chicago American. 


Moffett Photo 
CARMEN 
Feb. 20th 
“We were scarcely pre- 
pared for the beautiful per- 
sonality, the rich dramatic 
voice, the authority and the 
spirit that we met in Marion 
laire’s Micaela. She justly 
won one of the warmest and 
longest ovations given any 
singer in this series of three 
operas. She is a great talent, 
and the Chicago Civic Opera 
should be proud of her.”— 
H. E. Cherrington, Columbus 
Dispatch. 


Daguerre Photo 
OTELLO 
Nov. 12th, 20th, Dec. 13th, 
Feb. 6th 


“There was a new Desde- 
mona in the cast, and it is a 
pleasure to state that her 
earlier appearances in other 
roles were no flash in the 
pan, but the sign of an artist 
with something to deliver. 
She was charming of voice, 
and had the fine manner of 
distinction.”—Edward Moore, 
Chicago Tribune. 


Moffett Photo 
LA BOHEME 

Nov. Ist, 10th, 18th, Dec. 29th 

“I have not heard a Mimi 
whom I like better since Far- 
rar was a girl.”—Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn, Chicago Herald 
and Examiner. 


Berlin 


Daguerre Photo 


Miss Marion Claire of the 
Staatsoper, Berlin, who gave 
34 performances in French, 
German and Italian, during 
her first year with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera. 


Daguerte Photo 


“Marion Claire was the 
most beautiful of a long line 
of Venetian courtesans.”— 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 





Auditorium Tower 





Management 


CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, Inc. 


Dema E. Harsnuearcer, Pres. 


Chicago, Ill. 





Moffett Photo 
LOHENGRIN 
Nov. 4th, 26th, Dec. 5th, Jan. 
12th, 28th, Feb. 16th, 28th, 
March 2nd, Sth, 1lith, 14th, 
19th, 26th 

“Marion Claire made a 
lovely Elsa, beautifui to the 
eye and to the ear. Her voice 
was warm and rich, and she 
sang with a fine appreciation 
of both the music and the 
meaning of the words. After 
this second performance there 
seems to be no doubt that 
Miss Claire has started on a 
career. A genuine find for 
the company.” Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening 
‘ost. 


Moffett Photo 

MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
Jan. 3rd, 9th, 20th, Feb. 4th 
“Marion Claire’s Cherubino 
was her most delightful con- 
tribution to the company 
since her debut as Mimi. Her 
voice caressed the Voi che 
Sapete with irresistible ap- 
peal.”—Claudia Cassidy, Chi- 

cago Journal of Commerce. 


Daguerre Photo 
I PAGLIACCI 

Nov. 15th, Dec. 11th, Jan. 4th 

“Marion Claire was the 
third native artist in tne cast, 
and she promptly established 
herself as a most alluring 
Nedda. In the music her 
voice is pure gold, her action 
well planned, vivid and en- 
tirely persuasive. The public 
loved her, and having been 
taken to the hearts of Chi- 
cago opera goers, she may be 
sure that they will never de- 
sert her.”” — Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. 


Crimetla Photo, «Italy 
FAUST 
March Ist 


“Miss Marion Claire, 
youngest of Chicago's grand 
opera stars, is pleasing of 
voice and charming of face. 
From her appearance on the 
Village Square, where she 
turned from the advances of 
Faust with an aria of low 
sweet beauty, to her death 
upon a prison bed of straw, 
Miss Claire held her audience 
with strands of golden tonal 
beauty.” — Viols Brennan, 
San Antonio Light. 



































Chautauqua, N. Y. 
July 8—August 17 


HUTCHESON 
Master Classes 


for Pianists 


For information address 
JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 
47 East 52nd Street, New York City 





View of Lake, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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|F oreign News in Brief 





ANcIENT CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL TO Have Music FEsTiIvAL 
Lonpon.—A great festival of music and drama is to be 
held in Canterbury Cathedral, the mother church of England, 
during the week of August 19-24. It will comprise eight 
concerts, two of which will be choral, four orchestral, and 
two devoted to chamber music. The orchestra will be that 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation, conducted by Dr. 
Adrian Boult. The dramatic program will include the mira- 
cle play, Everyman, staged in front of the cathedral, and 
Marlowe's Doctor Faustus, both acted by the Norwich 
Players. Cy. 5. 
Covent GarvEN TO OPEN WITH ROSENKAVALIER 
Lonpon.—The season at Covent Garden opened with 
Rosenkavalier, which was omitted from the repertory last 
year despite the fact that it is probably the most popular 
opera given there during the past four years. The leading 
singers were, as usual, Lotte Lehmann as the Princess, Delia 
Reinhardt as Octavian and Richard Mayr as Baron Ochs. 
But in place of the familiar Elisabeth Schumann, Sophie 
was sung by Gitta Alpar, a Hungarian coloratura from the 
3erlin Staatsoper. Schumann will resume the part later 
on. Lohengrin will also be given, after a two years’ inter- 
val, with Maria Olszewska again as Ortrud. On the same 
evenings as the two performances of Eugene Goossens’ 
opera Judith, the Diaghileff Ballet will fill out the pro- 
gram. The King and Queen have once more extended their 
patronage. >. 
Mario CHAMLEE’S SUCCESS IN Paris 
Paris.—Mario Chamlee, of the Metropolitan Opera and 
one of America’s best products among tenors, is fulfilling 
an engagement at the Opera-Comique in Paris with com- 
plete success. So far he has sung the leading roles in 
Marouf and Manon and his audiences have clamored for 
encores. It is interesting to note in this connection that an- 
other favorite French role is being sung by a foreigner at 
the same theater, namely, Melisande, by that excellent Ger- 
man soprano, Lotte Schone. B. 
DeaTH OF FATHER PREVENTS BUSCH FROM CONDUCTING 


Ber_in.—The sudden death of his father, Wilhelm Busch, 
prevented Fritz Busch from conducting Yehudi Menuhin’s 
recent concert in Berlin, as originally announced, and his 
place was taken by Bruno Walter. Wilhelm Busch was a 
violin maker. He had five children, all of whom are musi- 
cians. Those best known are Fritz and Adolf, the latter a 
renowned violinist. T 

YEHUDI MENUHIN CREATES SENSATION IN BERLIN 

Bertin.—Yehudi Menuhin, America’s twelve-year-old 
prodigy of the violin, made his debut in Berlin with sensa- 
tional success. Playing the Bach E major concerto, No. 2, 
and the Beethoven and Brahms concertos under Bruno 
Walter, who at the last minute substituted for Fritz Busch, 
the littie violinist’s tone, technique and maturity of concep- 
tion raised the audience to a frenzy of applause, while the 
critics were unanimous in their praise. 

ScHUMANN FEstTIvAL PostTpoNeD 

Ber_tin.—The Schumann Festival, which was to have 
been held in Zwickau on May 11-12, has been postponed to 
June 1-2. The same soloists and the Gewandhaus Orches- 
tra will take part. 

Gicti To Sinc aT Bertin FEstivar 

Ber_in.—Gigli has been engaged to sing his leading roles 
in Berlin during the Festival Weeks. a 

FurTHER PLANS FOR VIENNA FESTIVAL WEEKS 

VIENNA. ‘One of the attractions of the Vienna Festival 
Weeks, June 2-16, will be a “Summer Night’s Dream with 
Johann Strauss.” It will take the form of a concert in the 
Municipal Park, conducted by Leo Blech, dressed to repre- 
sent Johann Strauss senior, and Erich Wolfgang Korngold, 
representing Johann Strauss junior. Other features will 
include a series of serenade concerts to be given on the 
Josefplatz, under the walls of the Hapsburg Palace, by the 
Vienna Philharmonic and the State Opera chorus, con- 
ducted by Franz Schalk and Clemens Krauss. A mass 
concert of 8,000 voices (the combined Ostmarkische Sanger- 
bund and the Vienna Workman's Choral Society) will be 
given outside the illuminated Town Hall. Old German 
songs will be sung by choirs on forty boulevards and squares 
of the inner city and there will be ballets on a special stage 
outside the Town Hall as well as in the court yard on Rein- 
hardt’s Stage which is being specially erected for the per- 
formance of Everyman and The Death of Danton. 

The State Opera is giving a series of gala performances, 
including a new version by Erich Wolfgang Korngold of 
Strauss’ Spitzentuch der K6nigin, and the State Theater 
will bring out new productions of Cyrano de Bergerac and 
Wallenstein. Dramatic and musical performances will be 
given in a number of surrounding towns and villages in the 
Vienna Forest and on the Danube, one of the most interest- 
ing being Hans Brahms’ production of Shakespeare’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream in the picturesque grounds of the 
Hapsburg baroque summer palace at Laxenburg, near Vi- 
enna. B. 

Lazar SAMINSKY CoNDUCTS IN ROME 

Rome.—Lazar Saminsky, of New York, conducted the 

Augusteo Orchestra here with great success. D. P. 
Dvorak CELEBRATIONS IN PRAGUE 

PraGuE.-—The celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Dvorak’s death, as previously announced in this paper, 
began with a series of chamber music concerts on April 10, 
17 and 24, while the Hlahol Choir gave a program of the 
Te Deum, Mass and Psalms on April 13. On May 1, 4, 
there were symphonic concerts, to be followed by three 
more on May 8, ” and 15. Operatic performances will be 
given on May 4, 5, 7, 9, 12, 16, 19, 20 and 22, in the Czech 
National Theater here. Other events have also been ar- 
ranged by the Conservatory of Music. Briinn, Batislava 
and Uzhorod are also holding celebrations. R 

Monte Carto SEASON OPENS WITH ROSENKAVALIER 

Monte Cario.—Richard Strauss’ Rosenkavalier, which 
was introduced to Monte Carlo only a few years ago, has 
become one of the most popular works in the repertory of 
the Opera and was chosen for the closing work of the sea- 
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son which has just come to an end. Vanni Marcoux was 
the excellent Baron von Lerchenau. : 
A Spectra, LAw AGAINST JAzz AND FOR STRAUSS 
ViENNA.—According to press reports, the Austrian gov- 
ernment is preparing a unique law for the protection of 
Johann Strauss’ music. The copyright protection of 
Strauss’ operettas expires on December 31 of this year, and 
his widow and friends, mindful of a recent Leipzig prece- 
dent, fear a “jazzification” of Strauss’ melodies. They 
have applied to the government for a special law entending 
the copyright protection for another 20 years’ period. It 
is well known that in most countries outside of Austria the 
copyright protection is of fifty years’ duration. The at- 
tempt of Mme. Strauss brings to mind Cosima Wagner’s 
old and fruitless fight for the Bayreuth monopoly on Par- 
sifal. P. 8. 
Count WACHTMEISTER’S Music AT VIENNA 
ViIENNA.—Count Axel Raoul Wachtmeister, the Swedish 
composer who lived in America after the war and concert- 
ized there, has just had two important hearings of his music 
at Vienna. The Wiener Mannergesang Verein, with the 
Staatsoper orchestra under Professor Luze collaborating, 
performed Wachtmeister’s The Frozen Grail, on words by 
Elsa Bachner, American writer; the Konzertverein orches- 
tra, at one of its popular concerts, played The Story of the 
Clock, under Professor Anton Konrath. Both works met 
with very good success. Count Wachtmeister is the scion 
of a noble Swedish family and was born in London, where 
his father was the Swedish minister. He studied with Vin- 
cent d’'Indy and André Gedalge. His compositions were 
published by the John Church Company, the Boston Music 
Company and Novellos. B. 
ProGRAM oF BRAHMS FESTIVAL IN JENA 
BERLIN.—The program of the Brahms Festival in Jena, 
which takes place from May 29 to June 2, will include (in the 
following order) the Requiem, the Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn, the D major piano_sonata, the G major string 
sextet, a second performance of the Requiem, the B major 
trio, the F major string quintet, the Tragic Overture, the 
violin concerto and the E minor symphony (fourth). Be- 
sides these there will be motets sung by the St. Thomas 
Choir of Leipsic and songs by Karl Erb. The soloists will 
include Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Bronislaw Hubermann, Mia 
Peltenburg, Kurt Wichmann and the Klingler Quartet. The 
festival will be under the direction of Wilhelm Furtwangler 
and the orchestra will be the Berlin Philharmonic. ‘os 
Fritz Buscu to Conpuct BLocu’s AMERICA 
i sch expects to bring out Ernest Bloch’s 
symphony, America, at one of his concerts in Dresden next 
season. It will be the first European performance of the 
work, <. 
New ScHONBERG OperRA TO HAve BERLIN PREMIERE 
Bertin.—Arnold Schonberg has just completed a gro- 
tesque opera on an origina! libretto. The story is said to 
play at the present time. The opera has been accepted for 
a world premiere by Klemperer, who will bring it-out at the 
second State Opera, on the Platz der Republik. T 
CorRECTION IN DATE oF NUREMBERG SINGERS’ WEEK 
Bertin.—The dates of the Nuremberg Singers’ Week, as 
given in the Festival List of the Musical Courier should be 
changed to July 5-7. 
Costma WAGNER BLIND AT NINETY-FOUR 
Lonpon.—According to the Reuter’s Agency, which quotes 
Dr. Karl Muck as its authority, Cosima Wagner, the widow 
of Richard Wagner, has become blind in both eyes. The 
daughter of Liszt, the first wife of Von Biilow and the sec- 
ond wife of Wagner is now ninety-four years old and lives 
at Wahnfried, Bayreuth, with her son, Siegfried. M. 
PauL Ropeson’s Success IN VIENNA AND BUDAPEST 
Lonnon.—Paul Robeson, negro singer, who subjugated 
London, has extended his popularity to Vienna and Budapest, 
where he recently gave lieder recitals with overwhelming 
success. He will probably play O’Neill’s Emperor Jones in 
Berlin next season. M. S. 
ENorRMOUS SUCCESS OF SUNKEN BELL IN ROME 
Rome.—The first two performances in Rome of Respighi’s 
Sunken Bell were a great success. Elisabeth Rethberg and 
Giovanni Martinelli won ovations, and together with Res- 
pighi and Marinuzzi, who conducted, had almost more recalls 
than one could count ; the composer’s numbered about twenty. 
le 


Ohio M. T. A. and F. of M. C. Meet 


The forty-seventh annual session of the Ohio State Music 
Teachers’ Association and the eleventh annual session of 
the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs were held jointly in 
Columbus, Ohio, from April 9 to 12, with headquarters at 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel. Among the events which took 
place during the meeting were the state music contest, 
sponsored by the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs, the 
successful contestant to be announced later; a concert on 
April 9 in the Hall of Mirrors of the A. I. U. Building; 
a concert by Victor Benham, pianist; a reception at the 
Governor’s Mansion by Mrs. Myers Y. Cooper, at which 
time a program of Francesco B. DeLeone’s compositions 
was given with the composer at the piano; a concert by the 
Choral Society of the Women’s Music Club, of Columbus, 
Marcian Thalberg, pianist, being the guest artist; three 
master classes (Victor Benham, piano; Hugo Kortschak, 
violin, and Berta Gardini Reiner, voice); an organ recital 
by Dr. Charles Heinroth, Pittsburgh organist, under the 
auspices of the Ohio Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists; a piano recital by Grace Hamilton Morrey; 
program by the Saturday Music Club, arranged by Edwin 
Stainbrook. Locatelli’s Concerto Grosso, a Bach motet, 
excerpts from Reynaldo Hahn’s Mozart, and Beethoven's 
piano quartet, opus 16, were the features of the event. 


Frederick Schlieder Summer Courses 


Frederick Schlieder, teacher and originator of Creative 
Musical Thinking, has announced that he will give an in- 
tensive summer course at his New York studios from July 1 
to August 2. Detailed information about these courses may 
be obtained by writing to Mr. Schlieder. 








See announcement of E. Morris Music 
Publishing Co., on page 29 of this issue. 
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ARTIST STUDENTS OF CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC WIN HIGH 
TRIBUTES IN OPERA, CONCERT AND RADIO 


Policy of Frequent Public Appearances by Qualified Students Gives Rare Opportunity to Young Musicians—Popular Success and Critical Plaudits 
Reward Efforts—Soloists and Ensemble Organizations Prepare for Professional Careers 


MONG the policies announced by Josef Hofmann when 

he assumed the directorship of the Curtis Institute of 

Music less than two years ago was a provision for 
public appearances of students when warranted by their 
progress. The underlying principle was buttressed by two 
practical considerations: that a student whose preparation 
has been adequate cannot too soon acquire the necessary 
platform experience before varied audiences; and that the 
keen and zealous spirit of the talented student should not 
be dulled by too much cloistered instruction. 

At the outset these appearances chiefly took the form of 
concerts in Casimir Hall, before an audience composed of 
the student body and members of the faculty. For one or 
two distinguished pupils the opportunity existed for an ap- 
pearance as with the Curtis Institute Orchestra at 
its public concerts. But with the growing number of musi- 
cians nearing maturity at the Curtis Institute, a far wider 
field for disclosing their talents became necessary. 

During the present season three important innovations in- 
stituted by Mr. Hofmann have afforded to students of the 
Curtis Institute an outstanding opportunity in the world 
today to gain practical experience in public performances. 
The first of these is a series of chamber music concerts in 
the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia, given by ensemble 
organizations and soloists of the Institute. The second is 
the semi-monthly radio concerts broadcast on alternate 
Tuesday evenings over the nation wide network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Third is the recently in- 
augurated series of concerts given by artist students of the 
Institute before leading schools, colleges and civic organi- 
zations in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

Museum Concert SERIES 


S« vlc st 


The Curtis Institute concerts at the Pennsylvania Museum 
have already become an integral part of the musical life of 
the city. Made possible by the generosity of Mary Louise 
Curtis Bok, founder and president of the Curtis Institute 
of Music, the concerts are given monthly in the Museum 
foyer. Seats for several thousand persons have been pro- 
vided by Mrs. Bok, together with a suitable stage setting 
for the musicians. The first audience numbered 15,000, with 
other thousands turned away for lack of space. 

The chamber music programs have been arranged by 
Louis Bailly, head of the viola and chamber music depart- 
ment of the Institute. Owing to the diversified ensemble 
combinations possible among the students, a wealth of mu- 
sical literature that is rarely heard by the public has been 
presented. Such, for instance, is the Chausson Concert for 
string quartet, piano, and solo violin; and the Mozart Sym- 
phonie Concertante for violin, viola and miniature orchestra. 

“Such music is unavailable for ordinary concert programs 
owing to the practical difficulties in the way of assembling 
a group of musicians able to present it,” says Mr. Bailly in 
explaining his methods of creating a program. “No such 
limitation exists at the Curtis Institute. A composition re- 
many soloists, so many ensemble players. The 
students are called for rehearsal, and without haste and 
without interruption the study of the piece proceeds until 
it is ready for public presentation.” 

The Swastika Quartet has been a nucleus for many of 
the Museum concerts. The quartet is composed of Gama 
Gilbert and Benjamin Sharlip, violins; Sheppard Lehnhoff, 
viola, and Orlando Cole, cello. Soloists who have been 
heard with this organization include Iso Briselli, violin; 
Jeanne Behrend, piano; Joseph Levine, piano. The Casimir 
Quartet, composed of Henri Temianka and John Richardson, 
violins; Max Aronoff, viola, and John Gray, cello, has also 
participated in the series. 
INSTITUTE 


quires so 


Curtis STUDENTS ON THE AIR 

Plans for broadcasting concerts of the Curtis Institute 
were completed shortly after the first of the year, and the 
initial program went on the air over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System net-work of forty-two stations on Tuesday 
evening, January 15. The concert was given by the Curtis 
Institute Orchestra, Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Tibor de 
Machula, cellist, was soloist. The program was of sym- 
phonic proportions, presenting the Weber Oberon overture, 
the Cesar Franck D minor symphony, Chabrier’s Espana 
Rhapsody, and the Lalo cello concerto. 


The response the critics and the public to the radio 
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programs was enthusiastic. The Christian Science Monitor 
said: “An important new feature was added to regular radio 
concerts when the Curtis Institute of Music presented its 
first program. The orchestra played with a depth of feel- 
ing and surging emotion which was reminiscent of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski, whose influence 
has probably been felt by all the students.” The New York 
World commented: “The outstanding musical surprise of 
the week was the program of the Curtis Institute. Last 
Tuesday's concert was beautiful, the orchestra doing splen- 
did work. The cellist who was the featured artist of the 
evening was excellent.” 

From other sources was reflected the favorable impres- 
sion of the concert. “A distinct and valuable contribution 
to the air,” said the New York Sun; “a refinement of tech- 
nic and a zest on the part of the artists put over this fea- 
ture in fine fashion,” remarked the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


THEY HAVE MADE 
THEIR MARK 
Wilbur Evans is widely 
known for having been the 
winner of the first Atwater 
Kent national radio con- 
test, and for his numerous 
appearances on the radio 
and in concerts during the 
present season. He is 
completing his studies 
with Emilio de Gogorsza. 


Clarence Reinert is amem- 

ber of the Pennsylvania 

Grand Opera Company 

and has appeared on the 

Curtis Institute radio pro- 
grams. 


Conrad Thibault made his 
operatic debut this season 
with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company in 
Manon, the same opera 
in which Hope Hampton 
made her operatic debut. 


Benjamin Grobani has ap- 
peared for two seasons 
with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, 
and has done extensive 
radio work. In the sum- 
mer he sings with the Cin- 
cinnati Zoo Opera. 


Ralph Jusko is also a 

member of the Philadel- 

phia Grand Opera Com- 

pany, and in addition has 

appeared in a number of 

concerts during the sea- 
son, 


The harp class of Carlos Salzedo at the Curtis Institute 
comprises several harp ensembles which have appeared 
im interesting programs at Casimir Hall. 


“One of the real headliners,” asserted the Toledo Blade; “a 
high order of excellence,” declared the Brooklyn Eagle; 
while the New York Daily News observed, “If these per- 
formers are really students, America is assured of musical 
talent for years to come.” 

Subsequent radio concerts confirmed the high estimate of 
the Curtis Institute programs. These have brought to a 
hearing the Swastika Quartet; Agnes Davis, soprano; 
Joseph Levine, pianist; Lois Putlitz, violinist; Conrad Thi- 
bault, baritone ; Henrietta Horle, coloratura soprano; Marion 
Blankenship, harpist; Wilbur Evans, baritone; Lucie Stern, 
pianist ; Charlotte Simons, soprano; Clarence Reinert, bass; 
Max Aronoff, viola; Josephine Jirak, contralto. 

The newspaper comments have paid eloquent tribute to 
these performers: “As excellent a musical program as any 
the year has provided” (New York Evening World), “The 
pleasant expectations engendered by the opening concert of 
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The Casimir Quartet, another string ensemble trained by 

Louis Bailly, is composed of Henri Temianka and John 

Richardson, violins; Max Aronoff, viola, and John Gray, 
cello. 
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the series have been more than realized” (Christian Science 
Monitor), “A program of high class music” (Buffalo 
News), “One of the best programs ever heard in this sec- 
tion” (Dallas Times-Herald), “A splendid concert” (Hart- 
ford Courant). The series will continue on alternate Tues- 
day evenings until the end of the school year. 

Concert Course INAUGURATED 

The Curtis Institute concert course for schools, colleges 
and civic organizations in the vicinity of Philadelphia was 
organized for the two-fold purpose of affording the maxi- 
mum opportunity for public appearances of students, and to 
further an appreciation for good music. The concerts are 
free to the public. 

The schedule of concerts included the following bookings : 
Westchester State Teachers’ College; Bryn Mawr College 
University of Delaware; the George School; State Teach- 
ers’ College, Stroudsburg, Pa.; the Peddie School; the Hill 
School ; Ursinus College; Orpheus Male Chorus, Easton, 
Pa.; Haddon Fortnightly Club, Haddonfield, N. J., and the 
New Century Club, Chester, Pa. 

Five groups of artists have been sent on these brief tours. 
They include the Swastika Quartet; Jeanne Behrend, pian- 
ist, and Iso Briselli, violinist; Tibor de Machula, cellist, and 
Helen Jepson, soprano; Conrad Thibault, baritone, and Lois 
Putlitz, violinist; Josephine Jirak, contralto, and Lucie 
Stern, pianist; Joseph Levine, pianist, and Henrietta Horle, 
coloratura. soprano. The accompanist for the various 
groups are Sylvan Levin, Theodore Saidenberg, Earl Fox, 
Yvonne Krinsky, William Harms, and Theodore Walstrum. 

The wealth of activity outside the walls of the Institute 
has not minimized to any degree the regular student recitals 
in Casimir Hall. This still remains the laboratory in which 
the artist is tested and moulded. Beginning early in the sea- 
son, the recitals are held on Molday evenings with the student 
body in attendance. The programs are representative of 
the scope of the musical training at the Institute. Here are 
presented for the first time the programs that at some later 
date will be offered to wider audiences. 

Casimir HALL CoNcERTS 


A glimpse at a few of these concerts, taken at random, 
demonstrates their high practical value for the young artist. 
A program given by piano students of Mme. Vengerova 
was participated in by Florence Frantz, who subsequently, 
playing the same compositions, won the $300 prize of the 
Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia in competition with 
other pianists. Oskar Shumsky, violinist, who appeared with 
pupils of Leopold Auer, played the program that he later 
presented successfully in a concert in Baltimore. The Swas- 
tika Quartet have regularly presented in Casimir Hall the 
programs that later were played in public in Philadelphia, 
New York and Washington. 

Of unusual interest was a concert of original composi- 
tions given by students of Rosario Scalero. A prelude and 
fugue for organ composed by Samuel Barber was played 
by Carl W einrich, pupil of L ynnwood Farnam; and a sonata 
for violin and piano by the same composer was given its 
first performance by Gama Gilbert, violinist, with Mr. Bar- 
ber at the piano. Four songs written by Carl Bricken were 
given a first hearing by Helen Jepson, soprano, student of 
Horatio Connell, with the composer at the piano. A two- 
piano opus entitled Variations on a Scotch Theme by Muriel 
Hodge was played by Yvonne Krinsky and Sylvan Levin; 
and David Barnett played his own Variations on a Theme 
by Beethoven. 
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YOUTHFUL PRIMA 
DONNAS 


Helen Jepson, soprano, a 
student of Horatio Con- 
nell, made a swift rise to 
fame a year ago when she 
appeared in a concert 
presentation of Rhein- 
gold with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. She was 
immediately engaged by 
the Philadelphia Civic Op- 
era Company for the pres- 
ent season. 


COURIER 


Charlotte Simons, soprano, 
is a student of Mme. Sem- ‘ 
brich and made her debut TE — 
this season with the Phil- ; 
adelphia Grand Opera 
Company. 


Florence Irons, soprano, 

a student of Horatio Con- 

nell, has done distinguished 

work with the Philadel- 

phia Civic Opera Com- 

pany during the past sea- 
son. 


Josephine Jirak, contralto, 
a student of Mme. Sem- 
brich, has not yet trod the 
operatic stage, but her ap- 
pearances in recital and 
radio programs justify her 
claims to distinction. 
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Interesting also are the programs offered by harp students 
of Carlos Salzedo. In addition to numbers for the harp 
alone, the instrument is used with others, as in the Debussy 
Danses for harp and string orchestra, in which Edna Phil- 
lips played the solo harp. Introduction and Allegro by 
Ravel, using the harp in combination with strings and wood- 
wind, was presented with Victoria Murdock as harpist; and 
a group of solo numbers by Mr. Salzedo was played by 
Alice Chalifoux. 


LI FLORENCE IRONS Af 


WERE FG 


Among the students who ‘thave appeared in an entire pro- 
gram in Casimir Hall are Judith Poska, violin pupil of Lea 
Luboshutz; Max Aronoff, viola pupil of Mr. jailly; and 
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APPEARING IN CON- 
CERT AND 
RADIO 
Agnes Davis, 
the first Atwater 
tional radio contest 
girls, is completing her 
studies with Emilio de Go- 
gorsa. Her voice has been 
heard frequently over the 
radio this season. 


winner of 
Kent na- 
for 


Tibor de Machula, youth- 
ful cellist, inaugurated his 
career before the public 
this season as soloist with 
the Curtis Institute Or- 
chestra. He is a student of 


Felix Salmond’s. 


Henrietta Horle, colora- 
tura soprano, is a siudent 
of Mme. Sembrich, and 
has already achieved suc- 
cess in a number of public 
performances. 


who 
New 
season, 
soloist 


Lois Putlitz, violinist, 
made a_ successful 
York debut last 

and appeared as 

with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic and the St. 
Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra, has filled a number of 
engagements this season. 
She is completing her 
studies with Efrem Zim- 

balist. 


— 
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Tibor de Machula, cello student of Felix Salmond. 
accompanists at all of the student recitals are pupils 
Harry Kaufman, head of the division of accompanying. 


PrivATE ENGAGEMENTS OF STUDENTS 

The studies and performances of the students which form 
part of their musical training at the Curtis Institute are not 
permitted to interfere with their own individual engagements 
when, in the opinion of their instructors, they are ready to 
accept professional bookings. Shura Cherkassky, still a 
piano student of Josef Hofmann, has been absent on a con 
cert tour in Australia during the present season. Oskar 
Shumsky, in spite of his eleven years, has appeared fre- 
quently in recital and with orchestras. Alexander McCurdy, 
organ student of Lynnwood Farnam, holds the regular posi- 
tion of organist and choir leader of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, N. Lindsay Norden’s former post. 

Wilbur Evans, baritone, student of Emilio de Gogorza, 
has had an active season, appearing in no less than twenty- 
five concerts. His engagements have included appe: arances 
with the Eurydice Club, Toledo, O.; Temple University, 
Philadelphia; concerts in Washington, D. C., Lancaster, 
Pa., Doylestown and Selinsgrove, and Wilmington, Del., and 
numerous bookings as club soloist in Philadelphia. 

Ralph Jusko, baritone, student of Mr. de Gogorza, is a 
member of the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, and ap 
peared this season in Tannhauser and Carmen. His con- 
certs included one at Marion Hills College, IIL. Pioneer 
Club, Elizabeth, N. J., and the Lithuanian soctsty of Boston. 
Benjamin Grobani, also a student of Mr. Gogorza, was 
reengaged by the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 

Charlotte Simons, student of Mme. Sembrich, made her 
operatic debut with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
during the present season, and also appeared successfully 
in a recital in Chicago on February 10, and as soloist with 
the Quadrangle Club, Chicago. Helen Jepson, student of 
Horatio Connell, has appeared frequently with the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company; and Florence Irons, soprano, 
also a pupil of Mr. Connell, is a member of the same com 
pany. Conrad Thibault, a student of Mr. de Gogorza, has 
sung this season with the Philadelphia Grand Opera ¢ ‘om- 
pany; and Albert Mahler, a pupil of Mr. Connell, 
pleting his third season with the Philadelphia Civic Oper 

The Swastika Quartet, one of the many chamber 
ensembles trained by Louis Bailly, had an opportunity this 
season to appear in a number of public performances. It 
opened the series of chamber music concerts given under 
the auspices of the Curtis Institute in the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, and had the distinction of appearing 
before a record audience of 15,000 on that occasion 

The Swastika Quartet made its first 
York in January at Town Hall, and again was the 
of critical eulogy. It was engaged for a performance 
Playhouse of the Henry Street Settlement Music 
New York, and appeared in Boston and Washington 

The Artur Rodzinski, con 
ductor, made its first appearance in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on March 8. The Herald Tribune reported: “The 
students played with a vitality, a power and an esprit that 
might well have been the envy of more than one profes- 
sional orchestra that has been heard in New York. Their 
performance gave true pleasure.” “Splendid t6ne, fresh 
vigor and technical excellence,” commented Samuel Chotzi- 
noff in the World; while Leonard Liebling, in the American, 
declared that “the members of the band play with a zeal, fire, 
precision and musical eagerness that are nothing short of 
refreshing. Their fine tone quality, vital. attack and bril- 
liance of their technique created amazement among con- 
noisseurs.” 
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Dewrele; Mich. Guy Filkins, organist, gave the last 
of his informal recitals at the Central Methodist Church, 
offering a request program. 

The final program of the Detroit Chapter of Pro Musica 
was given at the Institute of Arts. It was devoted to 
modern American compositions and was interestingly differ- 
ent. Allen Farnham, of the Detroit Symphony violin sec- 
tion, played Prelude (Albert Spalding) and Melodie and 
Improvisation (Exnest Bloch) with Margaret Mannebach 
at the piano. Greta Torpadie sang a group of six songs 
by Ornstein, Griffes, Whithorne, Aaron Copland and Leo- 
pold Mannes, with Miss Mannebach at the piano. Richard 
Roth, tenor, sang three delightful songs by Valbert Coffey, 
accompanied by a small orchestra under the direction of 
Ilya Scholnik. Two Rhapsodies for oboe, viola and piano, 
by Charles Loeffler, were played by Dirk Van Emmerik, 
Florian Whitman and Valbert Coffey. Miss Torpadie then 
sang five Songs of Solomon for voice and percussion only, 
by Virgil Thomson; Fred Payne played the various instru- 
ments of percussion used. The program closed with a 
unique composition by Louis Gruenberg, called Daniel Jazz, 
for voice, piano, string quartet, clarinet, trumpet and percus- 
sion given by Miss Torpadie and various members of the 
Detroit Symphony with Ilya Scholnik directing. 

The two closing programs of the Tuesday Musicale series 
by active members were of unusual interest. The first, given 
in the new Christian Church, opened with a trio for organ, 
violin and harp, played by Thelma Newell, Helen Burr 
3rand and Marian Van Lieu. May Strong of Ann Arbor, 
guest soloist, sang I Know That My Redeemer Liveth, with 
Miss Van Lieu at the organ. Minnie Caldwell Mitchell 
played a group of organ solos and the program ended with 
the Slumber Songs of the Madonna, sung by the Tuesday 
Musicale Chorus, with Miss Strong as the soloist. The 
accompaniment was played by Thelma Newell, violinist, 
Flora Swaby, cellist, and Pauline Athay at the piano. The 
last program was given in the Twentieth Century Club and 
was entirely ensemble. It opened with three movements of 
Symphony No. 11, for string orchestra and piano, under 
the direction of Frederick L. Abel; the Tuesday Musicale 
chorus sang June Rhapsody, by Mabel Daniels, and Peter 
Pan, by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, with Pauline Athay at the 
piano, under the direction of Jennie M. Stoddard. The 
closing number was an arrangement of Chopin’s B flat major 
Polonaise for five pianos by Bendetson Netzorg, played by 
ten pianists from the club, directed by Mr. Netzorg; the 
number had to be repeated. The program was preceded by 
an interesting paper ou Ensemble Music, by Mrs. Charles 
H. Brodt. The concert was arranged by May Leggett Abel. 

j. M.S. 


Flushing, L. I. George J. Wetzel conducted the Com- 
munity Symphonic Orchestral Society, organized by him in 
1926, at the second concert of this season, in the High School 
Auditorium. This society has made splendid progre ss under 


dustrial School, 
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his baton and is now considered one of the outstanding 
musical organizations of Flushing. There are fifty or more 
musicians of excellent talent in the orchestra, which, on this 
occasion, played important works by Elgar, Felix, Handel, 
Blon, a Chinese Intermezzo by Conductor Wetzel, closing 
with the Culver Band March by L. T. Cook (first perform- 
ance). Handel’s Largo, by the orchestra, had full organ 
support, played by Miss Wilkins, organist of the First Con- 
gregational Church and also of the synagogue. A novelty 
was the singing of Italian folk songs by a male semi- 
chorus in the orchestral From Italy (Langey); similarly 
also in A Monastery Garden. These numbers received well 
merited applause. William Towson Taylor, baritone, was 
soloist, singing Vision Fugitive and songs by American 
composers; he is well known, having been church soloist 
here. This was one of the bes st concerts ever given under 
Mr. Wetzel’s conductorship. 

St. John’s Protestant Episcopal Church of Flushing re- 
cently had as guest soloist (in conjunction with the choir’s 
singing of Gounod’s Gallia, under the leadership of Mr. 
Valentine, organist), Margaret Hazzard, soprano soloist of 
the Mount Morris Fifth Avenue Baptist Church and Temple 
3eth-El, New York. Miss Hazzard is well known in Europe 
as well as in the United States, and has sung at music fes- 
tivals in the West and New England. 


Renwick, baritone with the 
American Opera Company, gave a successful recital here, 
for the benefit of the Cary Musical Club. The audience was 
large and appreciative and the fund was well augmented. 
Linwood Harold Brofee, of Madison, has been elected 
manager of the University of Maine band, and Galen Veayo 
has been elected leader, for 1930. hi; ee Bs 


Gorham, Me. Erle B. 


Harrisburg, Pa. The Harrisburg Civic Opera Asso- 
ciation gave two excellent performances of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s opera, The Mikado, in the William Penn High School 
auditorium before appreciative audiences. The entire pro- 
duction showed the untiring efforts of the director, Flor- 
ence Ackley Ley. The best performances were given by 
Mae Shoop Cox as Yum-Yum and C. Harold Wells as Ko- 
Ko. Robert Harold Bagnell as Pish Tush and Alice E. 
3arker as Katisha were warmly applauded for their excel- 
lent work. The Civic Opera ballet, by the presentation of a 
Japanese dance, helped materially to round out the produc- 
tion. The cast was as follows: Yum-Yum, Mae Shoop Cox; 
Pitti Sing, Catherine Heefner; Peep-Bo, Adele Claster 
Yoffe; Katisha, Alice E. Barker; Mikado, George Sutton; 
Nanki Poo, Dr. C. Stanley Holmes; Pooh Bah, Robert E. 
Dilworth; Pish Tush, Robert H. Bagnell; Ko-Ko, C. Harold 
Wells; Umbrella Bearer, J. K. Ainsworth. 

A concert of the Cornell Glee, Banjo and Mandolin Clubs 
was given at the William Penn High School under the 
auspices of the Cornell Club of Harrisburg. The soloists 
were Herbert J. Gordon, tenor, and Roger W. Kinne, bass. 
The participants were warmly received by a large audience 
and were gencrous with their encores. 

Marion Talley was enthusiastically received in a concert 
given in the Chestnut Street Auditorium, sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club for the benefit of the under-privileged child. 
She was accompanied by Charles King. 

The Utica Jubilee Singers, of the Utica Normal and In- 
Utica, Miss., sang to a crowded auditorium 
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in the Otterbein United Brethren Church. The program 
comprised Negro spirituals together with several readings 
by Clarence Ratcliffe. The soloists were: William Culver, 
bass; Ben Skinner, first tenor; Marshall Cole, second tenor, 
and George Whittington, baritone. 

The Wednesday Club presented a Lenten Musicale in the 
St. Stephens Episcopal Church. Alfred C. Kushwa, organ- 
ist, was guest soloist. The participants were: Mary Jelly 
Good, organ; Mrs. Robert Bressler, contralto; Mrs. Charles 
E. Shaffner, soprano; Carla Mae Haynes, flute; Mrs. Edwin 
J. Decevee, soprano; Mrs. William H. Witherow, contralto; 
Irene Coble Bair, organ and The Wednesday Club Chorus, 
under the direction of Ermine Thompson White. 

The Jenny Lind Club, under the direction of John W. 
Phillips, was heard at its first concert of the season in Fahne- 
stock Hall. The soloists were: Mrs. C. K. Weigle, soprano; 
Russel Straw, bass-baritone ; and Kenneth Markley, violinist. 
Mrs. John W. Phillips was "the accompanist. 

The Harrisburg Chapter, N. A. of O., sroneated Dr. 
Charles Heinroth, of Carnegie Institute, in an organ recital 
in the Pine Street Presbyterian Church. The first strong, 
vigorous chord struck in the first number, Overture to the 
Occasional Oratorio, by Handel, proclaimed Doctor Hein- 
roth a master, while the delicate notes in the other selections, 
yet always clear and distinct, continued to proclaim him as 
one. Doctor Heinroth showed a fine interpretation of every 
number on the program. G. 


Long Beach, Cal. Misha Gegna, Russian cellist, and 
his Symphonette, made up of eight soloists, including two 
violins, oboe, flute, clarinette, cello, contra bass and piano, 
an ensemble larger than a chamber music ensemble but still 
having all the quality of charm, with the added volume of 
eight instead of four instruments, gave a delightful program, 
assisted by Hugh Wellington-Martyn, baritone, and Xenia 
Zarina, dramatic dancer. All the compositions played by the 
Symphonette were by Russian composers, the Scheherazada 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff) and In the Village (Ittolitoff-Iwano), 
being the outstanding numbers. Mr. Gegna contributed sev- 
eral solos to the program. 

Katheryn Coffield announces the following artists for the 
1929-1930 season: Hulda Lashanska or Claire Dux, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Jaques Thibaud, Alfred Cortot, Smallman’s A 
Capella Choir or Kedroff Russian Male Quartet, London 
String Quartet. 

The Philharmonic Course, L. D. Frey, manager, which 
closed its season on March 15, with Tito Schipa, announces 
the following artist for the 1929-1930 season; Galli-Curci, 
Ignaz Friedman, Efram Zimbalist, Lawrence Tibbett and 
Sigrid Onegin. 

Conrad Nagel, noted cinema artist, gave the analysis of 
Donizetti’s opera, Don Pasquale, before the Opera Reading 
Club in place of his father, Dr. Frank Nagel, who was ill. 
The soloists were Hazel Elwell Rhodes, Ivan Edwards, 
Fritz Debruin and Louis Courcil, and Raymond McFeeters, 
accompanist. Mrs. Elmer Tucker was re-elected president 
of the organization. 

Leonard J. Walker, conductor of the Long Beach Sym- 
phony Orchestra, spoke before the Study Section of the 
Woman’s Music Club, explaining the instruments of the 
orchestra and orchestration. A. M. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Karl Krueger, conductor of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra, who has been acting as guest 
conductor with the Philharmonic Orchestra during the ill- 
ness of Georg Schneevoigt, conducted the thirteenth pair of 
concerts. Opening with Weber’s Overture to Oberon, Krue- 
ger gave to his interpretation a new life, winning an ovation 
for that old standby. Two nocturnes by Debussy, Clouds 
and Festivals, brought another triumph. Strauss’ tone 
poem, Don Juan, given with traditional effect, followed. 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony showed the conductor’s real 
power. Given an intellectual and reverent reading, it brought 
the audience to its feet with cheers. 

On April 7 the popular concert was also conducted by 
Karl Krueger, and had Marguerite Le Grand, pianist, as 
soloist. She plaved the Liszt Concerto No. 2, giving an 
excellent account of herself, and her appearance at the Bowl 
this summer is looked forward to with interest. The pro- 
gram opened with Weber’s Euryanthe Overture, followed 
by Wagner’s Prelude and Good Friday Spell from Parsifal, 
and Waldweben, from Siegfried, closing with Wagner’s En- 
trance of the Gods into Valhalla from Das Rheingold. 

L. E. Behymer presented Oscar Seagle, baritone, as the 
last artist on the regular Thursday night Artist Course. 
Pauline Gold was an efficient accompanist. Seagle’s pro- 
gram was a work of art in itself and was presented with 
the artistry for which he is noted. The audience warmed 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm. He sang many songs by re- 
quest and was generous with encores. 

Merle Armitage presented Serge Oukrainsky and an as- 
sisting ballet in a choreographic program, assisted by the 
Tonal Art Trio and Madelene Royle, pianist. The program 
consisted of eighteen numbers, all of interest and beauty. 

Under the inspiration of Mrs. J. J. Carter, Perris Valley 
has just celebrated its first musical festival. The first two 
days were given over to the production of Mocking Bird, a 
desert fantasy with Arla Calva, soprano, as Rosita, and 
Chief Ho-to-pi as Mocking Bird. 

A Sunday afternoon concert by the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Schneevoigt, who has recovered 
from his illness, was a recent chief attraction. 

Gertrude Childs Huntington gave a recital at the Ambas- 
sador Theater. 

Henry Eichheim, authority on Oriental Music, offered a 
program lecture before the Pro Musica Society at the Bilt- 
more. 

Ruth St. Denis made a single appearance at the Figuera 
Playhouse, under the management of L. E. Behymer, before 
a large and appreciative audience. 

Hollywood and Alexander Bevani launched the Milano 
Opera Company at a dinner in Hollywood early in March. 
Shares are on the market and are rapidly being wa The 
purpose is popular priced opera. em. 


Muncie, Ind. The Matinee Musicale gave its annual 
choral concert at the Masonic Temple Auditorium. The 
director, Claude E. Palmer, who is head of the music depart- 
ment at Ball Teachers’ College, trained the voices to a high 
degree of excellence, giving special attention to good diction. 
A fine climax was reached in Cesar Franck’s Psalm, One 


(Continued on page 43) 
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The recent concerts of Mme. Ganna Walska introduced to the 
American concert stage an artistic and fascinating singer. The 
serious musicianship displayed in the choice and execution of her 


songs was universally commended, and set a new high standard 


for concert programs. 
Mme. Walska brings to her work not only an exquisitely sweet 
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and lyrical voice but a rare magnetic personality and artistic 
finesse. The genuine sincerity and charm of her manner and the 
utter loveliness of her appearance make her an exceptionally 
attractive and appealing figure. Mme. Walska’s coming tour of 
the United States will undoubtedly establish her as one of the 
most brilliant of concert singers. 





Engagements for the 1929-1930 season are now being booked 
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Klibansky Studio Activities 

Lauritz Melchior, artist from the Klibansky studio, has 
been re-engaged by the Metropolitan Opera Company; he 
has gone to Lendon, where he will sing at Covent Garden, 
and later in Berlin (Staats Opera) and at the Wagner Fes- 
tivals in Paris, and in Barcelona, Spain. Other Klibansky 
Studio singers who are members of the Berlin Staats Opera 
are Tilly de Garmo and Anna Schaeffler Schoor. 

Lottice Howell, who met with much success in vaudeville, 
has renewed her contract with Keith-Albee Theatre, and 
will be heard on the Coast. Vivian Hart opened in Boston, 
singing the prima donna role in Hammerstein’s production 
of Good Boy; the Daily Press spoke very highly of her 
splendid voice and charming personality. Edna Gertrude 
Schmidt has been engaged as soloist at the Methodist Church 
in Plainfield, where another artist from the Klibansky Studio, 
Irene Cochran, is the soprano soloist. Anna Elliott has been 
engaged as soloist at the Christian Science Church, Jersey 
City, N. J. Rachel Pavido appeared in a costume recital at 
the Astor Hotel, April 27. Johann Gutscher is singing in 
New Moon in New York City. Edith Scott is appearing in 
the Schubert production, Music In May, at the Casino 
Theater. 

Phoebe 
the artists 
musical 
bansky 


Crosby, Ada Clement and Marion Ledoe were 
from the Klibansky Studio heard at the last 
given over radio station WNYC. The last Kli- 


Musicale (WNYC) was broadcast on April 29. 


Jan Smeterlin’s Overwhelming Successes 


Continue 

Jan Smeterlin, Polish pianist, must be one of the world’s 
busiest artists. His present season began on October 2, and 
before Christmas, on December 18, to be exact, he had al- 
ready fulfilled forty-one ‘engagements. Since January 1 he 
has broken that record and, owing to his tremendous success 
in Finland, he has had to promise to return there early in 
September, thus cutting his summer vacation still shorter 
than usual. 

Wherever Smeterlin appears paragraphs appear in the 
papers, which, for the most part, are too long to be quoted 
here but which are generously sprinkled with such phrases 
as “His genius for reproduction becomes re-creation”; “Jan 
Smeterlin is ever welcome”; “Jan Smeterlin belongs to the 
chosen few”; “The way this man plays Chopin, with ele- 
gance, technical finish and a nobility of feeling that will 
have nothing to do with sentimentality—he silences all criti- 
cism” ; “Jan Smeterlin is an extraordinary pianist”; “He 
bewitched. his hearers”; and so on, ad infinitum. It is 


’ 


rumored that he will soon be visiting the United States. 


Concert by Fastofsky String Orchestra 

The Fastofsky Orchestra, Jascha Fastofsky, 
founder and conductor, was heard in concert at the Odd 
Fellows Hall in Jamaica, N. Y., on April 20. Much atten- 
tion was directed toward this orchestra’s appearance as the 
members are all pupils of the Fastofsky studios. The 
large audience rewarded the players with much applause. 
They played, as an overture, the Bridal Rose of Lavallee, 
then, the Traumerei, Berceuse from Jocelyn and the Hun- 
garian Dances Nos. 5 and 6. On this same program Mr. 
Fastofsky presented some of ‘his pupils in The 
pupils presented were Raphael Savino, Joseph Introbartola, 
Lawrence Rich, Raymond Miligi, Irving Williams, Edward 
Frankel, Victor Rosenfield, David Mondschien, Charles 
Doerwold, Burton Williams and Samuel Spilka 

David Mondschien, a pupil of Mr. Fastofsky, 


»tring 


solos. 


was the 
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only one out of fifteen contestants in the junior grade to 
win a medal in his district during the New York Music 
Week Contest. Among other pupils of Mr. Fastofsky who 
also won medals are Lawrence Rich, Pearl Wolin and 
Morris Berman. 


Courboin Dedicates Great $100,000 Organ 

in Memphis 

Charles M. Courboin, organ virtuoso and organ architect 
of Wanamaker’s store, on April 9 dedicated the great W. W. 
Kimball $100,000 organ in the Municipal Auditorium in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The daily papers of Memphis devoted much space to the 
reviewing of Mr. Courboin’s performance and also in giving 
the specifications of the Kimball organ. The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal commented editorially on the new organ, 
stating: “Memphis, gaining each day in ground for pride, 
may now boast of the South’s greatest organ. It is in the 
Auditorium, so placed that it may be employed from either 
of the two large halls, or both. The two halls were open 
for the dedicatory program and the maximum seating capa- 
city, 12,500, was available. 

“The new organ adds greatly to the usefulness of the 
Auditorium. From all points of view its purchase and 
installation constitute an excellent investment. With the 
new organ in service, every large church convention in the 
South will be drawn towards Memphis, and this new facility 
will be attractive to many other conventions.’ 

It will be of interest to know that the American Guild 
of Organists has chosen Memphis for its next convention, 
which will take place on June 4, 5 and 6, and at that time 
the Kimball instrument will be played by many of the 
country’s foremost organists. 


Music-Education School Events 


The Music-Education Studios Morning School had a 
successful open hour, April 12, with piano, violin, songs 
and dancing. April 25 and 26 an original operetta was 
given at St. Luke’s Parish Room, Myself and I, words by 
Mrs. C. H. Tuttle, the music by Hall Axtell, ‘teacher of 
cello at the studios. Dorothy Teitsworth, pupil of Misses 
Gibbes and Hopkins, and teacher of piano and dancing, 
had one of the parts, with choruses by pupils from school 
classes. Nydia Darnell, of My Maryland, appeared in a 
leading role. 

April 17 and 20, afternoon and evening recitals were 
given, including violin, cello and orchestra numbers. April 
28, The Parents Association Tea was held at the Studios, 
guests of honor being Kitty Cheatham, Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Miss de Treville, Kendall K. Mussey, Ernest 
Schelling and Alexander de Zarnobine. 

May 8 the Studios will give an original operetta at the 
hall of Intercession Parish House, viz., Lord Bateman, an 
adaptation of the old English ballad, the music written by 
Margaret Hopkins; some original work from the students 
has also been used. The costuming is by the art depart- 
ment of the Studios under the direction of Louise South- 
wick, and the dramatic setting and instruction are in the 
hands of Helen Ashley-Smith, who has charge of dramatics 
at the studios. 


Helene Romanoff’s Pupils in Recital 
Pupils of Helene Romanoff gave a song recital in Stein- 
way Hall on April 21, and displayed the characteristics of 
sound training in the elements of vocalism which distin- 
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guish students of this teacher. Mme. Romanoff has the gift 
of selecting just the right type of music to bring out the 
particular beauty of each individual voice. The young ladies 
who sang were accorded hearty applause by the large audi- 
ence. Both teacher and pupils received tangible proof of 
the enjoyment of their hearers in the form of baskets and 
sheafs of Howers, which, by the end of the program, quite 
covered the top of the grand piano. The singers were: 
Misses Colette, Beatrice Roscoe, Madaline Dunbar, Raya 
Keen, Beulah Baker, Emily Oppa, Rosalee Trego, Gladys 
Comerford, Natalie Anissimoff, Freda Waxman, Anna Ro- 
benne and Helene Josias. Victor Zieber was at the piano. 


Huss Artist-Pupils’ Spring Recital Series Opens 

Pupils from the Huss studio are giving a series of re- 
citals in the Steinway Building this spring, the opening 
event having taken place on April 27, on which occasion the 
program was given by William S. Craig, pianist, artist pupil 
of Henry Holden Huss, and Viola Steimann, soprano, artist 
pupil of Hildegard Haffmann Huss, with Violet Walten- 
burg, pianist, pupil of Mr. Craig and Jeanette Weidman, a 
pupil of Mr. Huss in the capacity of a very musical and 
reliable accompanist. 

These “Hussites” were assisted by young Rudolf Berson, 
a highly gifted violinist, who played Kol Nidrei (Bruch) and 
the Francceur-Kreisler Siciliano e Rigaudon. He is a pupil 
of George Porter Smith, himself a pupil of Auer for six 
years. Young Berson played with authority, good tone and 
musical style, and won real success. Miss Steimann is a 
young artist gifted with voice as well as musical insight. 
In selections as widely divergent in style as for instance 
Reger’s Maria Wiegenlied and Landon Ronald’s Prelude, she 
acquitted herself with artistic success, even though she was 
evidently “thinking about her tones” with some concern. 
However, it is understood she has been only a short time 
with Mrs. Huss, and she showed the charm of a good 
legato and carefully free voice production (qualities evident 
in the work of Mrs. Huss’ pupils) in all she essayed. 

Jeanette Weidman, in her accompanying, showed a sensi- 
tive musical disposition, with real promise for the future. 
One would like to hear her also in solo work. 

Mr. Craig, who played the principal role in this recital, 
is an artist pupil of Mr. Huss and reflects great credit on 
his master. His work in the Italian concerto (Bach), the 
Bach C major Concerto for two pianos, and the Schumann 
Concerto (first movement) was imbued throughout not only 
with brilliancy but also truly musical feeling; the latter 
quality is so often lacking in the would-be young virtuosos 
of today. The Brahms G minor Rhapsody, Paderewski's 
Cracovienne Fantastique, Chopin’s Ballade in A flat and C 
sharp minor Valse, Huss’ Valse, op. 20, and Joy of Autumn, 
op. 32, were all interpreted with insight, a singing touch and 
genuine feeling. Young Craig bids fair to go far in his pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Craig’s pupil, Violet Waltenburg, has evident talent 
and shows promise. A few slips of memory were doubtless 
due to natural nervousness. In addition to several solos, in- 
cluding Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, she accompanied her 
teacher in the concertos very creditably. An enthusiastic 
audience overflowed the little hall, and there were, of course, 
flowers and encores. 


N. Y. School of Music and Arts Concert 


The roomy studios, which in unity comprise a large music 
salon at the New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe 
Leech Sterner, director, held an overflowing audience, April 
25, when the 706th concert was given. 

Piano, vocal and violin numbers made up a varied pro- 
gram, Emma K. Vogt starting with Mendelssohn’s Andante 
and Serenade, playing the solo piano splendidly. Elizabeth 
Fey followed in a Faust aria, later also in one from Samson 
and Delilah, both well sung. Rita Callahan is a talented 
little pianist, playing accurately, and ie two pedals. Max 
Kahn sang a Puccini aria with expression and Dorothea 
Miller played Liszt’s Regatta Veneziani well indeed. Har- 
old Sykes’ promising voice was heard in Gluck and Masse 
net arias, showing real expression. Joseph Lauria plays the 
violin with advanced technic and excellent tone, as shown 
in Hauser’s Hungarian Rhapsody. T. James Reid sang 
Kreisler’s The Old Refrain with pleasant voice, and Mar- 
garet Noonan’s musical spirit came to the fore in Erlinda 
(Logan). Walter Klahr played pieces by Zeckwer and 
Goossens with agreeable touch and characterization, and 
Margaret Toohey’s expressive style did her credit in Vissi 
D’ Arte. 

Isabella Saffer Edelman’s participation as 
Mendelssohn duet showed her great talent, along with 
promise of better things to come. Anna Kelly should be- 
come known, her voice warranting continued effort, and 
Helen Gumpper, pianist, played Lack’s Valse Arabesque 
with brilliancy. Mary Grahn sang a Mozart aria nicely, 
followed by Raul Barragan, pianist, who played the first 
movement from Beethoven’s D minor sonata with accuracy, 
worthy and dignified style. Antoinnette Klein and Kather- 
ine Kuntze showed their excellent vocal gifts in arias and 
songs by Puccini, d’Hardelot and Dorel, and George Vanson 
played a Brahms rhapsody effectively. Gladys Longené, 
newly engaged as coach and accompanist, showed fine ability. 


pianist in a 


Ziegler’s Recital at Ithaca Conservatory 


, the Little The- 
was filled with an enthusiastic 
audience when Oscar Ziegler appeared there in a piano 
recital on April 15. All were well repaid for Mr. Ziegler 
made of the program a rare delight. 

With ease and simplicity of manner, Mr. Ziegler was able 
to reveal the mood and personality of the composer him- 
self in a manner that transported the audience into the 
realm of imagination and beauty. In addition, he possesses 
a brilliant and fluent technic and a mastery of the key- 
board, all invaluable to a sincere interpretation of the music. 
The audience was heartily enthusiastic and recalled the pian- 
ist a number of times. Following the recital a studio sup- 
per was given in Mr. Ziegler’s honor by his pupils. 


Despite a heavy storm raging at the time 
ater at Ithaca Conservatory 
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Luisa Silva, Stuart Artist, Returns 
Luisa Silva has returned from abroad to visit her family 
and to give concerts in America. She will go back to Europe 
soon for engagements in Spain and in Holland. 
Mme. Silva has sung successfully abroad, making her 
debut after eight months’ stay in Italy. She has been abroad 


LUISA SILVA, 


t Stuart. 


artist oO ancis 


for seven years, having studied previously with Francis 
Stuart in New York 

Her appearances to date have been 
harmonica; Palermo, Massimo with 
engagement at Massimo in Siegfried and Isabeau with 
Maestro Gheone; La Favorita and Ballo in Maschero 
at Linorno, the home town of Mascagni, who selected her 
for the part of crazy Margherita in Radcliffe. In this latter 
she sang fifteen performance instead of eight, and was pre- 
sented with a gold medal, inscribed: “To the great actress 
singer, Luisa Silva. Mascagni season-Impressario.” Mme. 
Silva was next engaged for the Dal Verme for appearances 
in the same opera. Owing to illness, however, she could not 
fulfill this engagement 

When Mme. sang Azucena at the Theater Storchi 
Modena, the well known critic, Bastionelli, said that she did 
the role exactly as Verdi must have intended it to be por 
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trayed. She also enjoyed favor in Ferrara (the home of 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza) as Leonora in Trovatore. i 

Spain next claimed her attention and she sang in Liceo 
and Barcelona, in both La Favorita and Aida, with Lazaro. 
Palma re-engaged Mme. Silva and she was also called upon 
for the King’s season in Malaga. Next followed a tour of 
Romagna’s Comunale Theaters and an engagement in the 
Arena Faenza Forli, the home of Mussolini. Here she had 
huge success in La Favorita. Bologna and Varese appear- 
ances followed and Mme. Silva was re-engaged for the 
Scala season for the King and Queen at Barcelona. She wis 
presented with some lovely gifts and many flowers. The 
Madrid season of opera in honor of the King and Queen 
claimed her next, and then came the engagement at Geneva. 
Sixteen performances of Carmen in Holland, four of Andrea 
Chenier, six of Louise in Amsterdam, and four of Aida in 
Rotterdam, The Hague, Harlem and Groheghm are future 
dates she will fulfill on her return to Europe. 


Rubinstein Club’s Annual Breakfast 


A splendid success was the White Breakfast finishing the 
forty-second season of the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president, in the grand ballroom, Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, May 1. From the press gallery table the 
scene was one to delight the eye, extremely colorful, looking 
like an immense flower garden. Over one thousand ladies 
sat at the round tables, with thirty honor guests, among 
them five men, at the president’s table. Among these were 
the following, so well known in musical circles: Florence 
Macbeth, Mary Mellish, Estelle Liebling, Rozsi Vmrady, 
S. L. Rothafel, “Oscar of the Waldorf,” and Dr. William 
R. Chapman. 

Mrs. W. A. Lewis led the salute to the flag, followed by 
invocation, the Star Spangled Banner, greeting by President 
Chapman, and the singing of The Grace, by six ladies, a 
setting of Rubinstein’s Melody in F. A splendid collation 
followed, the concert program continuing, with variety of 
sprightly, humorous and informative announcements by 
President Chapman. 

Emma Otero, coloratura soprano; Erna Rubinstein, vio- 
linist, and Barre Hill, baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, were the soloists, their respective accompanists 
being Solon Alberti, Kathryn Kerin-Child and Josef Bonime. 
These very exceptional artists played or sang superbly, with 
encores following their second appearance on the program; 
only such artists could interest an audience of this kind. 
President Chapman asked the Cuban consul-general to rise, 
honoring Miss Otero and her native land. “Oscar” gave a 
short talk, he being one of the guests of honor. Mr. Chap- 
man also spoke in his ever-original manner, alluding to the 
fact that Mme. Schumann-Heink made her first appear- 
ance at a Rubinstein Club concert, where Nordica was heard 
for the last time. The many chairmen of committees, maids 
of honor, hostesses, all combined to make this a memorable 
affair. Each guest was given a booklet of twenty-four 
pages, A Souvenir of the Waldorf-Astoria, containing a con- 
densed history of the Rubinstein Club, with picture of the 
stage and performers at the first concert of this past season. 


Balokovic Lauded = Suebioh Critics 


Balokovic’s recent tour of Sweden included appearances 
in Stockholm, Malmo, Lund, Helmstad, Géteborg, Boras, 
Skovde, Kristineham, Karlstad, Filipstad, Greb6, Upsala, 
Nonkoping, Linképing, Jonképing and Waxjé, and every- 
where the Croatian violinist was acclaimed by press and pub- 
lic. “It was a great experience to hear the violinist play,” 
declared the Upsala Musikliv. “He interpreted Schubert’s 
C major Fantasy, Stravinsky’s Pulcinella and Brahms’ D 
minor sonata with verve and fire. He played them all in- 
comparably.” According to the Linképing Ostagatan, “From 
the first stroke of the bow to the last, Balokovic held his 
public spellbound. The audience sat breathless in amaze- 
ment at the ease with which he handled the most difficult 
technical problems, and showed its full appreciation of his 
singing tone, his sparkling temperament, and his wonderful 
ability to make the music take form and expression.” It was 
the opinion of the Svenska Dagbladet that “His mastery over 
his violin exceeds all discipline over an instrument that we 
have seen, but more than technic, the soulful quality of his 
playing causes one to pause and wonder.” 

Balokovic’s present extensive European tour includes ap- 
pearances in almost every country. He will return to Amer- 
ica in 1930. 


Marianne Genet’s Compositions Well Received 

Marianne Genet made her first public appearance in her 
home town, Watertown, N. Y., on April 9, when she pre- 
sented a program of her own compositions, including the 
first public performance with orchestra of her desert drama, 
The Simoon, with words by Grace Thompson-Seton. Miss 
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tenor, whose successful appearances in concert and re- 
cital have won the highest praise from press and public 
alike, sailed on May 10 to sing in London, Paris, and 
Berlin. 





Genet was fortunate in her choice of Reese R. Reese, bari- 
tone, as a soloist, for his dramatic singing and splendid 
interpretations added to the success of the numbers. All of 
the works programmed appealed to and interested the large 
audience, the Daily Times declaring that Miss Genet’s com- 
positions were “diversified” and were “pictorial” and en- 
dowed with “musical expression.” 


Philadelphia Civic Opera’s Plans for Next 
Season 

Mrs. Henry M. Tracy, president and general manager of 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, announces that the 
season 1929-30 will open on October 24, with Borodin’s 
opera, Prince Igor, to be given in Russian with an all Rus- 
sian cast and a fine ballet. 

There will be sixteen evening performances and one mati- 
nee for children (Hansel and Gretel) on December 28. 
Mrs. Tracy promises that the iull repertory, soon to be 
announced, will be an outstanding one and that, according 


Kubey-Rembrandt photo 
MRS. HENRY M. TRACY, 


president and general manager. 


to all prospects, the season will be the biggest it has ever 
offered. 

Chorus rehearsals for next year started last week, under 
Alexander Smallens, who is to be retained as musical di- 
rector, and Mrs. Tracy anngunces that negotiations are 
under way for the engagement of more well known artists. 


Schmitz Makes Brilliant Tour 


E. Robert Schmitz made a brilliant tour early in the sea- 
son of 1928-29, beginning in Buffalo on November 13, and 
quickly swinging to the South where he played the Gulf 
States with repeat concerts in Ft. Worth and Hattiesburg 
before going to Enid and Tulsa, Okla., Pueblo and Denver, 
Colo., through Tucson, Ariz., carrying a trail of applause 
straight across to California where, in San Diego and Los 
Angeles, he led up to the climax of his western perform- 
ances in San Francisco. 

During Christmas week he played as soloist with the San 
Francisco Orchestra, and created a sensation with his in- 
terpretation of Alexander Tansman’s Second Concerto, 
which is dedicated to Charlie Chaplin. This was the first 
time that this remarkable piece had been heard in this 
country, although it had been conceived by Tansman’s 
meeting the original comedian on his first visit to Holly- 
wood the year previous, and his friendship for Schmitz in- 
spired the latter to produce the concerto not only as a dis- 
tinct novelty, but also on account of its musicianship, and 
as a valuable medium for the expression of his own art. 

To complete the circle, Schmitz afterwards played in the 
Northwest, taking Billings in his stride, and returned to 
Chicago on January 6. He played Rochester and Cleve- 
land, and in February he sailed for Europe to make a quick 
tour of Holland, Italy and France before returning to fulfill 
a number of late spring engagements here before taking 
up his summer master session which is to be held in Denver, 
Colo., from June 24 to August 3. 


Volpes for Europe 
_Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe are planning to sail for 
Europe in August, remaining abroad until November. May 
15 the Volpes will go to Kansas City for six weeks, prior to 
coming to New York, 
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Verdi Club Rose Breakfast 


The annual Rose Breakfast of the Verdi Club, Florence 
Foster Jenkins, president, at the Westchester-Biltmore Coun- 
try Club, is not only a social event, but invariably brings 
musical features worth noting. Such was the case at the 
April 25 breakfast, when Dorothy Essig, contralto, made 
her debut and Florence Bullard sang songs. Miss Essig 
has a splendid voice, with opulent low tones, and sang with 
expression and intelligence a Samson (Saint- Saéns ) aria, 
French songs, and Song of the Soul (Breil), all in such 
manner as to win hearty interest. Mme. Bullard never sang 
better, with poise and style, and won much applause; Mrs. 
John McClure Chase and Emita Ortiz offered efficient ac- 
companiments. Tuneful whistling was that of Miss McKee 
(of the Music Box Revue), whose coloratura technic, in- 
cluding staccati, trills, and bird imitations, interested every- 
one. 

Previously, the several hundred guests, arriving by autos, 
stages and trains, were greeted by President Jenkins, a radi- 
ant figure in rose-colored costume; she entered escorted by 
Mesdames Glenn H. Easton, Herbert Osborn, Henry N. 
Hellnigel and Margaret McNaughton, to loud hand-clapping. 
Announcements by her included naming the grand ballroom 
of Hotel Plaza as the scene of all Verdi events next season; 
the presentation of beautiful gifts to Florence Bullard, Mrs. 
John McClure Chase, Mrs. Charles Lee Hillary, Mrs. J. E. 
Todd, Mrs. J. E. Crum and Elizabeth Mara, who as chair- 
men or otherwise did much for the club. Mrs. Daniel P. 
Duffie read a brief Club History, this being a summary of 
the past year’s events, and President Jenkins introduced the 
shonor guests, who were Mesdames Guido Ciccolini, Mimi 
Aguglia, Daniel Pelton Duffie, Harriet Barkley Riesberg, 
Frederick Morgan Delano, Roland Hinton Perry, Harry 
Wilson Warley, Eduard J. Rickert, Claire Spencer, and 
Messrs. Edw. DeW. Morse, Arthur Keene and F. W. Ries- 
berg; each said a few words of wit or wisdom, with com- 
pliments to the Verdi Club and its popular president, Flor- 
ence Foster Jenkins. She also mentioned the special good 
work of Mesdames Gemunder, Williams, Knowlton and 
Friedmann. 

Dancing followed the breakfast, and the prizes for the 
most beautiful rose costumes were awarded to Miss McKee 
and Mrs. Duffie. 


Esther Lundy Newcomb’s Southern Tour 


Esther Lundy Newcomb, soprano, recently returned to Chi- 
cago from a ‘Southern tour to appear before the Park Ridge 
Improvement Association at Park Ridge, IIl., and at the La 
Grange Masonic Temple on April 3. W hile in the South, 
Mrs. Newcomb sang at the 105th Founder’s Day program 
of the Science Hill School, Louisville, Ky., on March 25, 
and at several private functions. Mrs. Newcomb was much 
entertained in the South, particularly by Mrs. James B. 
Speed, who recently presented the Speed Memorial Museum 
to Louisville, Ky., and who is a music and art lover. 

According to the Shelbyy ille, Ky., Leader, “Science Hill 
has had many artists on its platform, but none ever had 
more charm of manner nor versatility than Mrs. Newcomb.” 
The same writer found her voice “one of natural beauty, 
with a wide range and of a great variety of tone color,” 
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and that her well chosen program displayed her “versatility 
of style, diction and dramatic ability. The enthusiastic audi- 
ence gave Mrs. Newcomb quite an ovation.” 

The Park Ledger reviewer was of the opinion that she 
“sang with entire ease” and that “all her selections were 
beautifully and intelligently interpreted.” 


Schipa Sails for European 
Appearances 


To Witness Premiere of His Own Operetta 


Tito Schipa sailed on May 1 on the S.S. Mauretania for 
opera appearances in Naples and Florence, and a recital tour 
ot Italy, Austria, Spain and France before returning on 
August 1 to sing in the Ravinia summer opera at Chicago. 

The foreign tour has been so arranged to allow the tenor 
to be in Rome in early June for the world premiere of his 
three-act operetta, Princess Liana, which is scheduled to take 
place at that time. It was composed by the popular tenor 
during the last two years, between his appearances at the 
Chicago Opera and while on concert tours. A private hear- 
ing of Princess Liana in concert form with orchestra was 
given in New York April 30, and negotiations for its New 
York production in the autumn are under way. 


Forthcoming Engagements for 
Edward Johnson 


Edward Johnson created his fifteenth premiere when he 
portrayed the role of Fra Gherardo recently in the last of 
the Metropolitan’s novelty offerings this season. “I ap- 
plaud Edward Johnson for his capable and unsparing effort 
to respond to the exorbitant vocal and dramatic exigencies 
of Fra Gherardo,” said the New York Telegram. “Cer- 
tainly his delivery of the text testified both to his mastery 
of the Italian tongue and to his determination to declaim 
his role with justness of emphasis and color.” 

“Mr. Johnson performed what was clearly a labor of 
love,” declared the Herald Tribune, and, according to the 
American, “he scored a striking personal success,” singing 
the difficult music, in the opinion of the Evening Journal, 
“intelligently and with great power.” 

Following this appearance the tenor went on the road 
with the company for its |annual spring tour, during which 
he was scheduled to sing in six productions, in Baltimore, 
Washington, Atlanta (Ga.), and Cleveland. 

This month Mr. Johnson will be heard at the First Annual 
May Festival in Guelph, Canada, which event is, to a great 
extent, due to the artistic advice and financial help of the 
tenor, who last year made a gift of $25,000 for the advance- 
ment of the cause of music in the Guelph schools. At the 
festival he will appear as soloist with the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra and also will sing a group of songs, ac- 
companied at the piano by Blair Neale. 

During the months of June, July, August and September 
Mr. Johnson will fulfill his fourth consecutive season at 
Ravinia, IIl., 








to be followed by a three months’ « concert tour 
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throughout the United States and Canada. He will begin 
his eighth consecutive year with the Metropolitan in Janu- 
ry, 1930. 


College of Fine Arts Program 


On April 10, the College of Fine Arts at Syracuse Uni- 
versity opened a series of twenty recitals and concerts, to 
be held in the College of Fine Arts auditorium. The list 
is as follows: April 10, public recital; 12, Rose Levin, 
pianist, and Marjory Nichols, soprano; 18, Ramona Fisher, 
pianist, and Janet Harrington, soprano; 25, Myra Gillette, 
pianist, and Alma Wareham, contralto; 27, The Creation, 
with Dr. Howard Lyman conducting; 29, Zilpha Buckley, 
pianist, and Mildred Oakes, soprano; May 1 (afternoon), 
public recital; 1 (evening), the Men’s Glee Club, Earl 
Stout, conductor; 2, Ruth Ryan, pianist; 6, Irene Cooper, 
pianist, and Dawn Cardner, soprano; 9, Grace Stowell, 
pianist, and Ivan Rightmyer, bass; 13, Naomi Davis, pianist, 
and Mertice Maltby, organist; 16, the Women’s Glee Club, 
3elle Brewster, conductor; 18 (afternoon), finals of the 
State High School Orchestra contests; 18 (evening), finals 
of the State High School Band contests; 20, Mertice Maltby, 
pianist; 22, public recital; 23, Reginald Harris, pianist; 27, 
Warren Angell, pianist, and Maxine Morgan, violinist, and 
June 7, commencement concert. 

These programs will complete a series of forty recitals and 
concerts given by the College of Fine Arts during the 
present college year. 


Eastman School Graduate Heard with 
Orchestra 


Henrietta Schumann, a graduate of the Eastman School 
in Rochester, was soloist recently with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Eugene Goosens conducting, when the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch referred to her as “an astonishing 
young lady who, at nineteen years, has the authority and 
technic, the interpretative genius of a mature artist.” The 
Globe-Democrat called her “a new pianistic discovery; 
mistress of all she surveys when seated at the instrument.” 
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Madam CARRIE BRIDEWELL 


Contralto 


Available for Concerts in the United States 1929-30 


Her programs are varied and interesting. The refinement and finish of 
her art leave a lasting impression, and her diction exceedingly distinct 
in the many languages in which she sings. 


Her voice is a real contralto of the kind 
that is not plentiful. She sings with intelli- 
gence and musical understanding —N. Y. 
Times. 


Madam Bridewell’s voice was fine. The 
singer displayed grasp of the art of the 
concert field —N. Y. Tribune. 


She has a contralto voice of superb 
range, sonority and dramatic capacity.— 
Boston Post. 


Madam Bridewell gave us many kinds 
of songs and her singing is most charming. 
—London Times. 


with a 
Ob- 


Madam Bridewell sang well 


voice carefully managed.—London 


server. 


Madam Bridewell has a contralto voice 
of rich and sympathetic quality —London 
Standard. 


Management: 


MARGUERITE EASTER, 119 West 57th Street, (Room 1017) New York 
Circle 6554 
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Florence Aldrich presented a dozen piano pupils at a 
Chickering Hall, New York, recital, April 20, Mrs. Edward 
A. MacDowell being the guest of honor. The accurate ped- 
alling of all the pianists, lack of wrong notes, excellent ex- 
pression and playing from memory, all were noted. Miss 
Aldrich, at the close, introduced Mrs. MacDowell, who pub- 
licly congratulated her on the excellent showing of her 
pupils, and told incidents connected with MacDowell’s com- 
posing; she also played To a Water Lily, and at the con- 
clusion F. W. Riesberg was prevailed upon to say some- 
thing and also play Liszt’s Love Dream. Participants were 
Erma Lennen, Millicent Polon, Elsie Wenzel, Bruce Allen, 
Joan Cook, Donald Schiffman, Loie Rabinowich, Elsie Ida 
Moore, William Foreman, Betty Sommer, Mary St. John 
and Robert Rein’l. 

Elsa Alsen will open the Haarlem Philharmonic Con- 
certs next November 21, at the Hotel Astor. The 
dramatic sing in Cleveland again shortly, en 
route to her home on the Pacific Coast, in Hollywood. 

Paul Althouse is not only appearing at many festivals 
this month—among them Cincinnati, Sioux City, Ia., and 
Ann Arbor—but is also fulfilling many other dates. The 
tenor has been engaged for a performance with the Men- 
delssohn Club of Albany, N. Y., on May 22, after which he 
will proceed to Ann Arbor, Mich., where on May 25 he 
sings the role of Samson in Samson et Delila. 

Zilpha May Barnes’ artist-pupil, Christine Sullivan, 
mezo soprano, gave a song recital, April 20, in the Barnes 
recital hall. She offered arias by Meyerbeer, Verdi (the 
latter in costume), with groups of songs in German, French 
and English, the Von Fielitz song cycle being an important 
number. American composers represented were Ware, Cad- 
man, Carpenter and Woltmann, and the fine voice of the 
singer, coupled with intelligence and artistic interpretation, 
brought her much success. 
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Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, specialists in two- 
piano recitals, have just played thirty-five times, including 
recitals, appearances with orchestras and radio dates. They 
are now on their third Dutch tour within eighteen months. 
From Holland they proceed to Italy, South Germany, Bel- 
gium and Spain. During the summer they will be heard 
as soloists with orchestras at several of the great holiday 
resorts of Europe, including Ostend, Scheveningen and 
Deauville. They will return to America next January. 

James W. Bleecker will hold an intensive five weeks’ 
course in Paris this summer, beginning July 15, for stu- 
dents desiring to study harmony according to the creative 
principles developed by Frederick Schlieder. He also will 
give instruction in academic harmony and counterpoint for 
those studying for examinations. 

Dai Buell now includes among her most recent ad- 
mirers one of Holland’s best known music critics, L. M. G. 
Arntzenius, of De Telegraaf, Amsterdam. After her recent 
Amsterdam concert he found in her art “particular charm 
in light and graceful compositions—innocent and spiritual 
poetry and fine style.” The Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Cou- 
rant, after a long account of her choice of compositions for 
the evening, commented: “A colossal task which Dai Buell 
set for herself and she came through it with honour. Her 
art leans toward the heroic and one feels that here is a defi- 
nite personality which shines in the concert hall.” 

Jencie Callaway-John is touring Italy with success as 
Marguerite in Faust. 

Lucia Chagnon will make a coast to coast tour this 
summer under the Concert Management Vera Bull Hull of 
New York. 

Julia Seargeant Chase provided a varied program for 
the April 18 concert and dance of the Music-Drama-Dance 
Club, with the following artists: John W. Nichols, tenor ; 
Julia Seargeant Chase, coloratura soprano; Thalia Cavadias, 
pianist; Antoinette Tuero, dancer; Robert A. Augustine. 
composer, and Louis Clayton Woodruff, accompanist. Miss 
Chase, president of the club, sang songs by English and 
American composers, closing with a duet from Il Trova- 
tore, sang with John W. Nichols, tenor, in all of which her 
high and clear voice made effect. Miss Chase marries Syd- 
ney S. Decker, Jr., in the autumn, removing to Cleveland; 
she will be missed. 

Ferruccio F. Corradetti, 
teacher, has removed his 
New York City, where he 
summer season, 

Richard Crooks sang on April 4 on the Artists’ Course 
of the Central Missouri State Teachers’ College, of War- 
rensburg, Mo., after which the local manager wrote the 
tenor’s New York managers as follows: “It was a won 
derful success and Warrensburg is enthusiastic in its praise 
of one of the greatest concert tenors in the world.” 

John Crouch, pianist, whose debut recital in Town 
Hall last February brought forth the enthusiastic praise of 
the New York press and was considered to be one of the 
outstanding piano debuts of the season, will make a Euro- 
pean tour during the first part of the season of 1929-1930, 
playing in Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Leipsic, Dresden, Paris, 
\msterdam, London and elsewhere. He will return to 


opera baritone and vocal 
vocal studio to West 74th St., 
will continue to teach during the 
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America in December and will appear in recital in New 
York and in other cities. 

Geza and Norah de Kresz, who sailed recently from 
Canada for Europe, write that they had a wonderful cross- 
ing and are now steeped in European concerts, which “means 
that Thelma Given, Paul Robeson and many others from 
the United States are alternating in Vienna and Budapest 
with Furtwangler, Huberman and lesser stars like your 
humble servants.” 

lenn Drake has been engaged to sing Don Jose in 
Carmen with the Ethel Leginska Opera in English Com- 
pany during May. 

The Fraternal Association of Musicians’ monthly meet- 
ing, April 23, at Birchard Hall, New York City, brought 
an entire program by residents of Essex County, N. J. It 
was of marked excellence, consisting of trios and solos by the 
following well known artists: Irvin F. Randolph, pianist ; 
August W. Geisler, violinist; Russell B. Kingman, cellist, 
with Mrs. Russell B. Kingman as accompanist. The com- 
posers represented were Arensky, Schumann, Davidoff, Niec- 
mann, Chasins, Liszt, Kreisler, and Wieniawski. Several 
encores were added. The F. A. M. membership includes 
Newark and vicinity, and among the officers are residents 
of Maplewood, the Oranges and Montclair, as well as New 
York and Long Island. 

Ignaz Friedman writes to the MusrtcAL Courigr: 
“Best wishes and regards from Spain.” His card comes 
from Malaga, and shows the park, magnificent with palm 
trees, and a cathedral-like structure in the distance. 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, has been forced to cancel 
her Covent Garden engagement owing to the necessity of 
beginning her Australian tour a month earlier than origin- 
ally scheduled. She will, therefore, sail from Vancouver 
on May 29, will give a recital in Honolulu on June 5, and 
will begin her Australian tour in Sydney on June 29. 

Ida Haggerty-Snell’s pupils gave a musicale, partici- 
pants being Charlott'O’Donoghue (vocal) and Irene Nem- 
zer (pianist), who delighted an appreciative audience, which 
their teacher assembled for them in her Metropolitan Opera 
House studio. Mrs. O’Donoghue has a beautiful mezzo- 
soprano voice, particularly adapted to her program; she 
sang with a finish not expected of an amateur, her diction 
and phrasing being unusual. All Haggerty-Snell’s pupils 
have pure tone, and Mrs. O’Donoghue was no exception to 
the rule. Mrs. O'Donoghue has had only nine months of 
vocal study, but her singing was a credit to her teacher. 
Miss Nemzer, pianist, produces splendid tone, and played 
with fluency and feeling; she showed remarkable insight 
into the inner feeling of the music, made more interesting 
by her mention of the composers. 

Grace Hofheimer will present some of her piano pu- 
pils in a recital on May 19, at Steinway Hall, New York. 

Allan Jones, twenty-one-year-old tenor from The 
Claude Warford Studios, has been filling numerous inter- 
esting engagements during April as the following itinerary 
indicates: April 8, 9, 10, Halifax Festival; 11, Truro, N. S.; 

Wolfville: 13, Sackville; 15, Newburyport, Mass.; 18, 
Sonora Broadcasting, New York; 19, Greenwich, Conn.; 
22, South Manchester, Conn.; 25, Johnstown, Pa.; 27, wed- 
ding at Asbury Park, N. 

May dates include the haceidhiatc Festival, May 9, 10, 11; 
Spartanburg Festival, 13, 14, 15; Sonora Hour, 16; and East 
Orange, May 21. May 29 Mr. Jones will sail for Europe 
to continue his work with Mr. Warford, and for opera ap- 
pearances at Deauville, France. 

La Argentina, dancer, has 
tournée and has returned to Paris. She gave at the Theatre 
Champs-Elysées two recitals on April 23 and 26. She has 
now put her ballet in rehearsal for the forthcoming produc- 
tion of Iberia, a new ballet by Albeniz-Arbos, the music hav- 
ing been written by the former and the story having been 
composed by the well known Spanish conductor, Ferdinand 
Arbos. The choreography of the entire ballet has been orig- 
inated by Argentina. 

Boris Levenson’s An Original Melody in Russian Style, 
for violin and piano, dedicated to “My friend, Mischa EI- 
man,” has just been issued; this is a serious work in D 
minor, beginning on the G string, with double stopping and 
octaves in high position, a soft and exnressive finish. It is 
in genuine Russian style, very touching and effective in its 
pervading tone ot sadness. 

Beatrice Mac Cue, contralto, sang on April 19 for the 
Theatre Assembly at the Hotel Astor, and on April 20 at 
the Waldorf, on the latter occasion offering the song cycle, 
Persian Garden. She has a rich contralto voice which she 
uses with style and intelligence at all times. She is under 
the management of the Standard Booking Office. 

Marie Miller, harpist, included among recent engage- 
ments a concert for the Woman’s Club of Lynchburg, Va., 
on April 19, at which time she gave the entire program 
herself. On April 21 she played in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The National Association of Organists’ last bulletin 
referred to Henry Pilcher’s sons’ invitation to dinner, Town 
Hall, April 23, followed by a demonstration of their new 
four manual organ. Lynnwood Farnam will give the final 
Bach recital under N. A. O. auspices at St. George’s 
Church, May 13; Firmin Swinnen will give the April 30 eve- 
ning organ recital at St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, the As- 
bury Park Apollo Male Chorus assisting, all under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Bruce S$. Keator. Prize compositions will 
be played following the May dinner and recital. The Hymn 
Society public service takes place at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, May 5. 

Sigurd Nilssen was soloist with the Little Symphony 
Orchestra in Chicago a short time ago, following which the 
critic of the Chicago Daily Tribune wrote in part: “Nilssen 
wins his audiences immediately by his friendliness and then 
hy his rich, resonant voice. Here is an artist who sings with 
joy, whose voice has the smooth singing quality that is so 
easy to listen to sincere emotional feeling, impecca- 
ble diction.” 

Leona M. Paul, of Cresson, Pa., was soloist with the 
Summit Country Club Orchestra, singing soprano solos to 
the great pleasure of a large audience. A local paper said of 
her in part: “With great enthusiasm the audience received 
the two groups of songs by Leona Paul, the exquisite quality 
of the singer’s voice best ‘brought out in the Spirit Flower; 
younger members of the audience, however, were captivated 
by her delightful encore, When Apples Grow on the Lilac 
Tree.” Miss Paul, pupil of Ralfe Leech Sterner of New 
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York, has made several successful appearances with this 
orchestra v yithin a radius of fifty miles from Cresson. 

Effa Ellis Perfield will make an address at the 
Musicianship and Piano Recital by the pupils of Henrietta 
M. Heath, an exponent of the Effa Ellis Perfield System in 
Elizabeth, N. J., this afternoon, May 11, at the Elizabeth- 
Carteret Hotel. Nickolas J. Tynan, baritone, will assist on 
the program. 

Gina Pinnera sang a song group and two arias on 
April 19 in joint recital with Richard Crooks in Troy, 
N. Y. She substituted for Marion Telva who was unex- 
pectedly called upon to sing a conflicting performance with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company on tour. 

Marguerite Potter announces that, with the co-opera- 
tion of the New York Madrigal Club, she will personally 
manage eight New York debut recitals during the season 
1929-30; auditions will be held fro May 1 to July 1. In- 
formation can be had by writing to her at her studio. 

Oscar Seagle made himself such a favorite at his first 
concert in Tucson, Ariz., that he was re-engaged for next 
season. One of the critics, in an article appearing in the 
Tucson Daily Citizen, said that “his interpretative gift and 
voice brought tears to the big audience—that he planned his 
program not only to meet the pleasure of the most discrimi- 
nating music patron, but he also arranged his numbers to 
appeal to the masses, and in so doing he did not sing down 
to his admirers, but rather drew everyone to him in a bond 
of close admiration for his artistry and played upon their 
heart strings en masse. They were his to sway at will.” 

Oliver Stewart, an artist from Frantz Proschowski's 
studio, was engaged for some performances in Cavalleria 
Rusticana with Ethel Leginska’s Opera in English Company 
in Boston. These, however, have been postponed to the fall. 

Joseph Szigeti sends a card to the MusicAL Courier 
with greetings from the Café Greco in Rome. Side by side 
with Mr. Szigeti’s signature is that of Bela Bartok. The 
card shows the medallion of Liszt, who was an illustrious 
client of the Café Greco. This medallion is found 
in the hall of the Café Greco, called “Omnibus.” It is the 
work of the sculptor Welonsky, a gift to Maestro Giovanni 
Sgambati. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, Chicago Opera contralto, com- 
pleted her early spring concert tour of the East with an 
appearance at Wellesley College, Mass. Her recital was 
instantaneously successful, both artistically and personally, 
and to quote the Wellesley News, “Cyrena Van Gordon 
comes to Wellesley with the magnificent presence and sweet 
graciousness that one cannot forget. For those who heard 
her with the Chicago Opera this winter, to hear her on the 
concert stage is to meet her personally.” Miss Van Gordon 
is now touring in the South and Southwest. She will be 
soloist at the gala concert of the Associated Glee Clubs in 
New York late this month. 

Maud von Steuben, soprano, direct descendant of the 
Baron von Steuben of Revolutionary fame, was heard in 
recital in the studio of Herbert Linscott on April 16. Miss 
von Steuben, who has been coaching with Mr. Linscott for 
the past four months, is the possessor of a rich, warm 
voice, which she uses with intelligence. Her interpretations 
demonstrated her ability to bring out the beauty in her 
songs and her diction in the various languages she employed 
proved to be exceedingly clear and pure. 

The Women’s Philharmonic Society of N. Y. closed 
its season’s musical work on April 7, the program being 
given by Leslie Hodgson, pianist, and Kathryn Crysler, con- 
tralto. Mr. Hodgson was happy in his interpretation of 
pieces by Liszt and Lispennoff, Griffes, Jacques-Ibert, De 
Falla, and his own Menuetto Rococo, a piece of much musi- 
cal merit. Miss Crysler has a contralto voice of much charm, 
which was highly effective in German songs by Franz, Wolf, 
Watts, Borodin, Campbell-Tipton and Sanderson; she re- 
ceived many recalls, to which she responded graciously. 
Margaret Noty was an able accompanist. The reception 
committee consisted of Mesdames William Winne, Maud 
Reiff, Henry Walker and Eleanor Armstrong; hostess, Anne 
Christian, with Kate J. Roberts, chairman of press. 
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Eastman School Faculty Activities 


Eugene Goossens is serving his term as guest conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra with great success. 
The press critics of the city have paid hearty tribute to his 
programs and the performances he has secured from the 
orchestra. Harry Burke, in the St. Louis Post-Standard, 
wrote: “He combines the finesse of Molinari’s evocations 
from the strings with the balance and proportion evident in 
Senor Arbos’ readings. Besides which there is exhilarating 
freshness in his interpretations.” Following his St. Louis 
conducting Mr. Goossens planned to return to Rochester 
for a brief stay before sailing for London. 

The first performances in Boston of Howard Hanson’s 
Nordic Symphony were given by the Boston Symphony 
at its pair of concerts on April 5 and 6. This symphony 
achieved genuine success at its New York premiere this fall. 

Wendell Hoss, French horn player and member of the 
Eastman School of Music faculty, was a successful soloist 
with the David Mannes orchestra at a recent concert in the 
series given in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. 

At a recent recital, Sandor Vas, pianist of the Eastman 
School faculty, played for the first time in this country 
Franciszek Brzezinski’s Stimmundsbilder. Brzezinski is a 
Polish composer who is likewise a diplomat in service now 
as Consul-General of Poland at Berlin, Germany. His music 
has won reputation in Central Europe but is practically un- 
known in this country. 


May Korb in Two Concerts in Maine 

At the final municipal concert of the season at Portland, 
Me., May Korb, lyric-coloratura soprano, with Charles 
Raymond Cronham, municipal organist, and the Boston 
Male Choir, presented, according to the Portland Press 
Herald, “a program of unusual artistry, arousing enthusi- 
astic and prolonged appaluse.” An audience of more than 
3,500, with every seat taken and many people standing, 
gathered in the City Hall auditorium to hear the concert. 
Miss Korb sang numbers with the choir and also solos, as- 
sisted at the piano by Mr. Cronham, and in all of these “the 
youthful freshness and beauty of her voice, its sweetness, 
clarity, wide range and flexibility was demonstrated to ad- 
vantage.” The Evening Express declared that Miss Korb’s 
vocal work was never more delightfully in evidence than at 
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this concert and referred to her “charming and brilliant ren- 
ditions” and to her “unusually lovely voice and graceful, 
winning personality.” 

Miss Korb also was heard as soloist with the Portland 
Municipal Orchestra, Charles Cronham, conductor, at its 
recent concert in Kennebunk, Me., when she sang Thou 
Brilliant Bird from David’s Pearl of Brazil, with the or- 
chestra, and also three solo numbers. 

So successful have been the soprano’s many appearances 
this season that they have resulted in numerous reengage- 
ments for her for next year. 


Alma Peterson eis in L "Enfant Prodigue 


“Peterson Stars in L’Enfant Prodigue” was the head- 
line that appeared over the review written by Samuel L. 
Lanchier, critic of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 5. 
L’Enfant Prodigue and Orpheus had been given the pre- 


ALMA PETERSON 


vious evening by the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
and Alma Peterson sang in both operas. Lanchier stated 
further that “after a typical Debussy overture, the best 
known aria from the opera occurred—the famous Air De 
Lia, an extremely popular concert number. It was very 
finely sung by Miss Peterson, with beautiful quality of 
voice and great emotional feeling.” 

In Orpheus, in which opera Mme. Matzenauer had the 
title role, Miss Peterson was the Eurydice, a role in which, 
according to the same reviewer, Miss Peterson “was 
stately” and did the singing which the role required “very 
beautifully.” 

Alma Peterson has been very busy this season, filling 
many operatic and concert dates, and at this late period in 
musical activities her appearances in recital are still very 
numerous, 


Student Recitals at Mannes School 


Two special student recitals were given at the David 
Mannes School in April. The first of these was given by the 
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senior orchestra under the direction of Paul Stassevitch, 
the program being Vaughn Williams’ Fantasia on a Theme 
by Thomas Tallis; Francesco Geminiani’s Andante for 
strings, harp and organ, with Marietta Bitter, harp, and 
Robert Slavin, organ, and the finale of Tschaikowsky’s 
Serenade for string orchestra. The Geminiani piece proved 
to be so successful that it had to be repeated. At the second 
concert, twelve advanced instrumental and vocal students 
were heard in vocal, piano, violin and cello works, with the 
Vivaldi concerto for three violins in conclusion. A third 
concert was given on May 1, with younger students dis- 
playing their skill. 


Valentina Aksarova Sails 

Valentina Aksarova sailed on May 1, on the SS. Maure- 
tania, and will go direct to London. She will sing during 
the summer months at several of the watering places of 
England and possibly in Belgium. 
_ On April 21, Mme. Aksarova sang with success at a bene- 
fit at the Russian Club, New York, and the Sunday prior 
to her sailing she appeared at another benefit at the Jolson 
Theater. Mme. Aksarova’s New York recital on March 9 
was warmly commented upon by the press, and everywhere 
she has appeared this season she has created a fine impres- 
sion. The singer will return to Ame rica in the fall. 


George Kugel t. to V isit New York 
The well known concert gg a George Kugel, of 
Vienna, expects to arrive in New York on the steamship of 
that name on May 20. The object of Mr. Kugel’s visit is to 
settle some pending affairs in connection with his managerial 
ente rprises. 


MANFRED MALKIN 


Well Known Pianist 
Repertory—Teachers’ Classes. Auditor Classes 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


JUNE 1st TO SEPTEMBER ist, 1929 
381 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TOWN HALL RECITAL, APRIL 29, 1929 
Press Comments, April 30, 1929 


“MALKIN DELIGHTS” 


—New York Times. 





“Romantic warmth’—‘Technical brilliancy.” 
—New York Times. 
“Mastery of keyboard”—“Plays with artistry.” 
—New York American. 
“Deep conception”—‘Poetic”—“Masterful.” 
—Staats Zeitung. 
“Sound musica! attainments”—“Excellent technique.” 
“he World. 
“Fully the master of the instrument.”—Brooklys Eagle. 
“Genuinely artistic.”"-—The Sun. 


NEXT RECITAL AT CARNEGIE HALL 
NOVEMBER 4, 1929 


























JUILLIARD FOUNDATION ORCHESTRA 
New York, March 27th 


In four movements: 


Philip Hale in the Boston Herald: 

... The religious expression in “Lament” and the 
final section is far from a blend of mysticism and sen- 
suousness; the flame of pious devotion is pure, it 
burns brighter and brighter. There is impressive dig- 
nity; a reticence in grief at first that finally gives way 
to a more intense outpouring of emotion. The swelling 
of the voices to the final glorification is skilfully 
managed. 

The concerto met with genuine favor. 

Mr. Josten’s “Jungle” may be performed here next 
season. Whether this jungle is Kipling’s or Tomlin- 
son’s or another’s is immaterial so long as it is defi- 
nitely Mr. Josten’s. 


Chas. D. Isaacson in the N. Y. Morning Telegraph: 
A lovely episode was the performance of the Werner 
Josten work; acquaintance with it won only amazed 
and high admiration for the gifted composer. The 
chances are nine to one that next season Werner 
Josten’s Concerto Sacro will be given a place in the 
subscription series of several orchestras. 


erner Josten 


Press Comments upon his 


CONCERTO SACRO 


performed by the 


A work for strings and piano inspired by a 16th century triptych. 


The Annunciation, The Miracle, Lament, Sepulchre and Resurrection. 


Address: Werner Josten, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Boston, April 19th and 20th 


Olin Downes in N. Y. Times: 

Mr. Josten has shown himself before this a com- 
poser of uncommon gifts. His harmonic style is his 
own. He has melodic invention, taste, and sincere 
and communicative feeling. . is is anything but 
program music. It is rather musical symbolism, which 
reaches to highly dramatic expression . . . music of a 
singular sensibility, fineness of substance, sincerity of 
spirit. 

Here is a composer who has the individuality and 
courage to go his own way, and follow his own ideas 
without regard for the musical fashion or current 
tricks of style; one, moreover, with a true and rare 
sense of beauty. 


H. T. Parker in Boston Evening Transcript: 

Mr. Koussevitzky played only the last two divisions. 
By their quality the first two deserved likewise to be 
heard. As they stand, these last two movernents are 
timely and persuasive example of ancient form and 
procedure in modern day refertilized. 

..- A work of individual skill and imagination. 
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La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 

recently gave a recital at the Hotel 
for the benefit of Godmother’s League. 
Frances Alcorn’s dramatic voice of fine quality was im- 
pressive in numbers which included La Forge’s Hills; Cath- 
erine Wright’s rich contralto voice and splendid diction 
gave pleasure in a group of lieder; Kathryn Newman re- 
vealed a coloratura voice of lovely quality, and Harrington 
Van Hoesen, baritone, gave pleasure as usual to the audi- 
ence. Mr. La Forge played a group of solos and also the 
accompaniments for the singers with accustomed excellence. 

Pupils of Mr. La Forge were heard in a recital at the 
Bowery Mission, when Angela Gilberti, soprano, accompa- 
nied by Phil Evans, and Howard Sharp, baritone, assisted 
by Editha Messer, gave evidence of splendid training and 
intelligent study. } 

Mr. La Forge was accompanist for Dusolina Giannini 
when she gave her only New York recital at Carnegie Hall 
on April 17. He also was at the piano recently for his pupil, 
Harrington Van Hoesen, when the baritone gave a recital of 
Jordan Hall, Boston. Mr. Van Hoesen possesses a voice of 
great beauty and also a pleasing personality, which were 
revealed in numbers in four languages, in all of which he 
proved an able interpreter. 

Ernesto Berumen presented seven of his piano pupils in 
a class recital at the La Forge-Berumen Studios recently. 
Brilliant technic and a warm musical tone were displayed 
by Vera Ragaini; Kenneth Yost appeared for the first time 
at these recitals and showed assurance and clearness of 
touch, and Myrtle Alcorn’s playing also was noticeable for 
its fine rhythm. Vernice Elbel revealed feeling and firmness 
of touch, while charm and lovely tone were the keynotes of 
Bessie Morgan’s playing. The audience also evidenced great 
pleasure in the delightful interpretations given by Evelyn 
Lee to her numbers, and in the musicianship and technic 
displayed by Kathryn Philbrick. 


Critics Préies Seagle Anew 


Oscar Seagle sang a number of concerts on his way to 
the coast. The St. Louis Times said of him: “Although 
many years have elapsed since the last appearance here of 
Oscar Seagle, the eminent baritone, his artistic equipment is 
still what it used to be. His tones are forceful and resonant, 
his diction always intelligible and his general musicianship 
complete. There were many demands for encores, to which 
the singer obligingly responded.” 

The Roswell, New Mexico, Dispatch commented: “Last 
night the cadets enjoyed the splendid song recital of Oscar 
Seagle, the eminent baritone. The program was well 
rounded and one that dre Ww a great | des al of meee ause from 
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both the cadets and the townspeople.” After the concert 
at the Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Okla- 
homa, the Chickasha critic said that art, taste, flowless dic- 
tion and intonation were among the primary ingredients that 
made charming the songs of Oscar Seagle. 


The Harcum Trio’s First Appearance 


The Harcum Trio—composed of Mischa Mischakoff, vio- 
linist, until recently concertmaster of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra; Edith Harcum, pianist, and head of the Harcum 
School, and Willem Van den Burg, solo cellist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra—made its first appearance on April 26 
at the Harcum School in Bryn Mawr, Pa. A capacity audi- 
ence heard this combination of well known talent, receiving 
the artists with great enthusiasm. 

The program opened with a group of solos played by each 
member. Mrs. Harcum chose three ern pieces, com- 
bining a fluent technic and delicate phrasing with emotional 
and intellectual understanding; Mr. Van den Burg played 
with the same command and skill which has always de- 
lighted his audiences, while Mr. Mischakoff also repeated 
his usual success, through the beauty of his tones and his 
technical facility. The second part of the program con- 
sisted of the Beethoven No. 3 trio, beautifully played, the 
ensemble showing perfect blending of artistic feeling and 
interpretation. 


Bishop in Recital in Home Town 


One of Frank Bishop’s first appearances after his return 
from coaching and concertizing abroad was in recital in his 
home town, Detroit, at the Institute of Arts. One of the 
local papers declared that his dexterity had always been 
vast and his general good taste celebrated as a high merit, 
and that at this recital these qualities were again present, 
yet somehow further masculinized. “Mr. Bishop has lost 
none of his patrician style nor his regard for detail, which 
gives each of his efforts the semblance of a cameo,” said 
another local paper, “but he has gained much else. He has 
gained in virility and breadth and his style now is char- 
acterized by a ruggedness that adds vastly to its effective- 
ness. 


Woman’s Press Club Hears Fay Foster’s Music 


If “one good turn deserves another,” so surely does one 
success bring another. The favor with which Fay Fos- 
ter’s new Chinese musical numbers were received at the 
Yonkers Chaminade Club brought an urgent request from 
the Woman’s Press Club of New York City for their 
repetition on the Press Club’s Music Day, April 27, at 
the Waldorf Astoria. Here again they were ne ws 
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a discriminating audience which found both music and 
poems delightful. The numbers given were readings to 
music, the titles being: Fallen Petals, Silence, Tao—the 
Eternal Way, Friendship, Evening on Pearl River, and 
Canton, China. 

Owing to the regrettable illness of Magdalen Helriegel, 
who proved so charming at the Chaminade Club, the recita- 
tions were offered by the writer of the lyrics, Dr. Sum 
Nung au-Young, Miss Foster playing her own beautiful 
settings. 


N. F. of M. C. Notes 


The National Federation of Music Clubs announces June 
14 as Church Music Day at the Biennial in Boston, and 
plans to make this one of the most important days of the 
convention. The noted Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 
Canada, is expected to sing, and also many of our own noted 
choirs. 

Are men taking more interest in music than formerly? 
is the question being frequently asked in the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, the reason being that three new 
state presidents are men, Alabama, Colorado and Vermont 
taking this new and welcome step. 

The Federation issues three monthly publications—the 
Music Club Magazine, devoted to national and state music 
news; the Junior Bulletin, treating of Junior and Juvenile 
club work ‘and study courses, and the Music in Religious 
Education magazine, dealing with the problems of church 
music stressing the important part music may play in the 
development of the religious life of the country. 

Albert N. Hoxie, chairman of the Harmonica Depart- 
ment of the N. F. of M. C.’s Junior division, reports great 
interest being shown in the south for the boy’s and girl’s 
harmonica bands. In this way not only are many children 
being taught music but music is used as a means of inter- 
esting them in other worth-while things. Mr. Hoxie will 
demonstrate this work at the Biennial in Boston. 


Lee Pattison Ends Recital Series 


Lee Pattison recently completed his second annual series 
of three recital-talks before the Fortnightly Club of Chicago. 
The second of these recitals was confined to music of 
Brahms and Schumann and the critic of the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner remarked that the Schumann Kreisleriana and 
Toccata “were given as brilliant a performance as we have 
ever heard.” Mr. Pattison will spend the next month at 
his home in Warm Springs, Ga., and the balance of the 
summer in Peterboro, N. H., where he will devotee a great 
deal of time to composition, as well as the preparation of 
individual programs, as he will give individual recitals dur- 
ing the month of October. Recitals in Chicago, Boston and 
New York are already arranged, and engagemcnts in Omaha, 
Lake Geneva and other places are pending. 

Immediately after his New York recital on October 26 
Mr. Pattison will join Guy Maier for an extensive tour of 
two-piano recitals. The two-piano tour will be arranged as 
usual in two periods, the intervening time being devoted by 
both Mr. Mr. Maier and Mr. Pattison to individual appear- 
ances, as well as to teaching activities. 


Saminsky Conducting in Europe 


Lazare Saminsky is in Italy to conduct concerts there, 
going later to Berlin, Milan and Paris. On April 5 he con- 
ducted a Roman concert at the invitation of the Royal 
Academy of Santa Cecilia, leading the chorus and orchestra 
in two cantatas by Moussorgsky, Bloch’s psalms, the Fete 
Chassidique of Pavel Lvoff, and his own prelude to Jephtha’s 
Daughter. The initial concert of the International poly- 
hymnia, founded by him, took place in Berlin on April 19, 
when Mr. Saminsky was scheduled to give, with the Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra, Alexander Krein’s first symphony, 
Aaron Copland’s Cortege Funebre, Darius Milhaud’s Sau- 
dades de Brasil, and his own fourth symphony. Other con- 
certs of this society take place in Paris and Milan, with 
works by Michel Gniessin, Joseph Schillinger, Richard Ham- 
mond, Henry Cowell, Georges Migot, and Bernard Rogers. 


Granberry Plane School Recitals 


The Granberry Piano School, George Folsom Granberry, 
director, is presenting a series of recitals during this month 
at the school in New York and Brooklyn, and also at pri- 
vate residences. The series opened on May 3 with a con- 
cert at Aeolian Hall. and another the following day at the 
New York school and on May 10 at the Brooklyn branch, 
to be followed by others in New York on May 16 and 24. 
On May 8 and 10 recitals were held at the residences of 
Mrs. Tompkins McIlvaine in New York and Mrs. William 
Kennedy, Jr., Brooklyn, respectively, these by special invita- 
tion only, and three others will be given on May 17, 22 and 
23, at the homes of Mrs. J. Macy Willets in New York, and 
Mrs. F. Cliffe Johnston and Mrs. Howard F. Beehe, both of 
Brooklyn. The twenty-third annual commencement of the 
Granberry Piano School will be held on June 6. 


Jonas Pupil Soloist in Philadelphia 

Le Roy Anspach, one of Alberto Jonas’ most brilliant 
pupils in Philadelphia, appeared as soloist at the last concert 
given there by the Women’s Symphony Orchestra, playing 
the MacDowell concerto in D minor for piano and orchestra. 
The young pianist won an enthusiastic success through the 
sweeping brilliancy, the finely graded touch, and the intense 
expression displayed. He was recalled and literally forced 
to add two encores, which, however, brought forth another 
storm of applause compelling the young pianist to acknowl- 
edge his thanks again and again. The Phiiadelphia Evening 
Bulletin said: “He gave a convincing and brilliant per- 
formance of MacDowell’s second piano concerto. 


Behl Laud Active 


Harold Land, baritone, was engaged for special musical 
services each Sunday night in March; sang with Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, in Yonkers, on March 22, and the following 
week was heard by a large audience in Poughkeepsie, where, 
among those to congratulate him, was Charles Gilbert Spross, 
many of whose songs Mr. Land has featured. 

On April 9, Mr. Land gave a recital at Fern Brook Lodge, 
Yonkers: 24th. he sang in Brooklyn; 26th, with the High 
School Glee Clubs at the Gorton High School; he will be 
heard again in recital in Brooklyn the latter part of May, 
and will also sing Elijah the latter part of the month. 
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Karl Krueger Conducts in Los Angeles 


Karl Krueger has become a favorite in Los Angeles. 
When on a recent trip to that city from his own home, Se- 
attle, where Mr. Krueger, as every one knows, 1s conductor 
of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, he filled an emergency 
in taking up the baton of the Los Angeles Symphony during 
the illness of Georg Schneevoigt. Of course this was not 
the first time Mr. Krueger had appeared with this organi- 
zation, and it is understood that the one reason that he has 
not been available as its permanent conductor is because of 
his contract of long duration with the Seattle organization. 

After conducting the concerts of April 8 and 11, Mr. 
Krueger was roundly praised by the press. Isabel Morse 
Jones stated: “. . . he is a conductor of exceptional taste 
and possessing the power to impress this nice perception of 
artistic excellence upon the orchestra. . . . From the open- 
ing measures of Euryanthe, which was conducted by Krue- 
ger with a Mozartean finish, the audience felt the presence 
of a master at the conductor’s stand... . Krueger’s Wagner 
is taken at slower tempi than is customary in hurried Amer- 
ica. It is Wagner very clearly set forth and deliberately 
felt. It is Wagner as it is understood in Vienna and Bay- 
reuth. ... There is a fine restraint upheld by a strong force 
in Krueger’s conducting. .. .” 

After his second concert on April 11, Patterson Greene of 
the Los Angeles Examiner commented: “Mr. Krueger’s 
style is lyrical rather than dramatic. Refinement of phras- 
ing and regard for detail are salient traits of his readings. 
His best effort was the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven. He 
lost none of the rich texture of the inner voices and pro- 
portioned his climaxes with a deliberate but sure judgment.” 

The Illustrated Daily News also had its word of praise 
for Mr. Krueger: “It takes a musician of the utmost power 
to bridge the gap between the majestic Beethoven and the 
delicate, iridescent Debussy. Krueger’s reading of Fetes 
and Nuages and the magnificent C minor Symphony dem- 
onstrated that these two masters stand together.” 


Dorothy Bacon and Helen Schafmeister 
Enjoyed 

Prudence Penny’s third party, which was held at Carnegie 
Hall and given under the auspices of the New York Amer- 
ican Penny Home Institute, was an outstanding success. 
Dorothy Bacon, contralto, and Helen Schafmeister, pianist, 
beth charming, gave a program which was thoroughly en- 
joyed by a capacity attendance. Both artists received tre- 
mendous applause and encore after encore was necessary 
before their listeners could be quieted. 


Columbia Students’ Works Heard 


Columbia University had an evening of music on April 
23 consisting of original compositions by Columbia stu- 
dents as well as a string quartet by Carl Bricken, winner 
of the Pulitzer scholarship. The names of the composers 
represented were: Henry Danielowitz, Harold Brown, 
John Phelps, Carolyn Cady, Donald Phillips, Luigi Cola- 
ciechi, Louise Horney, William Pollak, Paul Sterrett, 
Chester Way and Carl Buchman. 
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MARGHERITA SALVI 
(left) on the terrace of the Casino at Monte Carlo; (center) at Monte Carlo, with Marcel July, critic of the Monaco 
Journal, and (right) with her manager, Mme. Bonini. 


Margherita Salvi in Great Demand 


From Monte Carlo comes news of the splendid success 
scored there by Margherita Salvi, who last season created 
a furore at the Casino. She made her re-entry as Violetta 
in La Traviata. She also gave several performances of 
Rosina in the Barber of Seville and as Gilda in Rigoletto. 

After her season in Monte Carlo the soprano will sing 
several guest appearances at Nice, after which she will go 
to Roumania for ten performances with the grand opera 
company of Bucharest. Then she will sing three perform- 
ances at the grand opera in Budapest, Hungary. Early in 
June, Miss Salvi will sail for Chile and Peru, South 
America, where she will appear in the principal opera 
houses. In November she will return to the Chicago Opera. 


Parker Pupils “Charm” in Recital 


Ten artist-pupils of Mabel M. Parker recently were heard 
in a delightful recital of songs and operatic arias in cos- 
tume, at the Philomusian Club in Philadelphia. They were 
Margaret Riehm, Elmina Mackey, Mary Henderson Boat- 
rite, Olga Swan, Madelaine Culver, Ruth G. Fowler, Pearl 
Schmidt, Agnes Tolan, Dorothy Hazel and C. Charles Her- 
ron. Miss Parker assisted at the piano. 

One of the enthusiastic listeners was so impressed with 
the fine work done by these young artists that she wrote a 
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letter to Miss Parker as follows: “Your musicale was per- 
fectly delightful and I am so glad I got back from my long trip 
just in time to be able to come. It is hard to tell which 
number was the best for the program was so charmingly 
varied and each artist had such a distinct and attractive 
personality that each song and costume had a charm all its 
own. I had four young friends with me, and we all en- 
joyed the evening thoroughly. Congratulations to you and 
to your group of artists. Please let me add that your own 
beautiful spirit was not the least part of the program, for 
we all felt it and were better for your evening of song.” 


Rethberg Praised Again 


Elisabeth Rethberg, Metropolitan Opera soprano, is now 
concluding a coast-to-coast concert tour prior to sailing 
for Europe for appearances in Italy. In Kansas City where 
she sang recently, the Times declared that “such singing is 
an independent creation of beauty, about which one may 
speak, but with which one may not tamper ... Rethberg’s 
voice is as nearly perfectly produced as anything from a 
human throat could be.” 

When she sang in New York at Carnegie Hall recently, 
the World noted that “her melting pianissimo, the round, 
full beauty of her mezzo tones, were at once the delight 
and the despair of singers in the audience worshipping at 
her shrine.” 
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Sentinel—A lovely art. Many beauti- 


ful tones. A great artist who need not fear to 
sing with the younger generation. 


Cleveland Press—The most famous Wagnerian 
soprano known to the American stage. 
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Jacobi’s Indian Dances 

Frederick Jac»bi’s Indian Dances, recently given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski, have caused much 
favorable comment, and it is generally considered that Mr. 
Jacobi has been unusually successful in the use of Indian 
The thing has been tried by other 
composers on many occasions, not always with success. Mr. 
Jacobi’s first experiment of the sort, so far as this writer 
knows, was his string quartet, which has been widely played. 

The Indian Dances were written during 1927-28, and 
conducted the first performance with the Bos- 
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happened that Stokowski, passing through San Francisco, 
was present at one of the rehearsals, and became so inter- 

ested that he performed the work in Philadelphia, March 30 
and April 1, and in New York on April 2. It is to be pub- 
lished by Birchard. The program notes prepared by Mr. 
Jacobi read as follows: 

‘This work is not intended to be, 
struction of Indian music. It is, rather a series of impres- 
sions of the great ritualistic dances which take place still 
today among the Pueblos and Navajos of New Mexico and 
Arizona—spectacles magnificent and profoundly moving. 

“Indian music, in the opinion of the composer, has been 
greatly underestimated. It is, he believes, a music of signal 
individuality, unlike any other in the world; it has a potent 
and hypnotic charm, and it expresses admirably the soul, 
distant yet eternally alluring, of a great race. Its rhythms 
are ordered, yet infinitely free. The insistent drum-beats, 
which are the web and woof of the musical substance, are 
both lulling and exciting. The sudden changes of rhythm 
are startling and extraordinarily telling; the irregularity of 
its phrase-structure gives it a suppleness which our music 
frequently lacks; and the direct and wholly natural way 
with which it combines simultaneously two or more diver- 
gent rhythms lends to it a strength and a pulsating vitality 
which are amazing. Its melodies are expressive of a num- 
ber of clearly defined moods—moods which correspond with 
the psychology of a race: a grim and desperate fervor, a 
tender melancholy, a virile and full-throated jubilance, and 
a wild, barbaric fury. (The war-dances, incidentally, are 
isually of a very open and major character, jubilant rather 
than wild. It is in the festive-dances, the dances of thanks- 
giving, that the Indians appear most barbaric.) The struc- 
ture of their music is clear and well-balanced; they have 
an instinctive knowledge of the elements of unity, contrast 
al d climax 

‘All Indian dances partake, to a greater or lesser degree, 
of a religious character. The Buffalo Dance, danced. by 
the young men, was no doubt originally a prayer for a suc- 
cessful chase. Naked to the waist, their long black hair 
falling wildly over their blackened faces, buffalo-horns on 
their heads, they imitate the slow, ungainly motions of the 
grazing buffalo. It must be said, though, that with the In- 
lians every gesture is a conventionalization; Indian art is 

it realistic, but symbolic. The Butterfly Dance is danced 
»y the maidens when they have reached maturity. The 
War Dance, it would seem, is a premature enactment of 
the future triumph, an instilling of confidence and courage 
in he hearts of those about to engage in battle The 
Rain Dar is the invocation of that, in those arid coun- 
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tries, most-desired of natural blessings. The Indians still 
believe in the potency of their prayer; and it is amazing 
how many of their rain dances, starting on a scorched and 
cloudless day (and lasting, as do most of the Indian dances, 
all day); overtaken by storms and rain, end in a drenching 
and beneficent downpour. The Corn Dance is a dance of 
thanksgiving and rejoicing. 

“Indian Dances’ was written during 1927-28. It is based 
on themes, or fragments of themes, heard by the composer 
during sojourns among the Indians in New Mexico. The 
treatment is completely free, for the composer has felt that 
the least photographic method would bring him closest to 
the essence, the spirit, he was seeking. A sparing use has 
been made of Indian instruments of percussion—drums and 
rattles.” 

Mr. Jacobi was assistant conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, 1913-17. He was one of the founders of the 
American Music Guild, and is a member of the executive 
board of the League of Composers. A list of his composi- 
tions includes a symphony known as the Assyrian, The 
Pied Piper, a California Suite, The Eve of St. Agnes, two 
Assyrian Prayers, a string quartet, The Poet in the Des- 
ert, and many songs and violin pieces. This music has been 
given by some of the leading orchestras in the United States 
and in various parts of Europe. The string quartet was 
performed at the Festival of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music at Zurich in 1926. 


Lotta Madden’s Song Recital 


The American Institute of Applied Music held an over- 
flowing audience at Lotta Madden’s song rectial, April 26. 
Popular singer at the Goldman Band concerts, Miss Mad- 
den won new honors with her beautiful voice and warmly 
expressive singing. Clara Edwards’ beautiful song, Can 
This Be Summer, had to be repeated, which was 5 also the 
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case with Philip James’ The Guardian Roses. Only a 
Cry, dedicated to Miss Madden by Wintter Watts, was 
finely sung, which might also be said of two songs by the 
composer, Wise, who was present. Mabel Wood Hill heard 
her own song, The Gull, sung with effect, the work pro- 
claiming individuality in the composer. Appropriate tender- 
ness, bright color and humor were ever present in Miss 
Madden’s singing, effectiveness being increased by her own 
interesting remarks on the songs, as well as the excellent 
accompaniments by Louise Keppel Watson. 


Curci Artists Heard In Staten Island 

Vincent Pesce, baritone, gave a concert at the Masonic 
Temple, Port Richmond, S. I. on April 11, before a good 
sized audience. Maddalena Elba, coloratura soprano, and 
Grace Hannon, dramatic soprano, was also on the program, 
with Pablo Colon, flutist, furnishing obligatos. The singers 
are from the Gennaro Mario Curci studio. 

Mr. Pesce has a fine baritone voice of natural quality and 
power, which has been carefully trained. He will leave 
shortly for Italy for further study, and much interest from 
his home town people has been manifested in his future 
career. Mr. Pesce makes a good stage presence and his 
singing on this occasion gave promise of a bright future 

Miss Elba, recently returned from an opera tour of upper 
South America, made an excellent impression in the cava 
tina from Don Pasquale, which revealed her lovely voice 
and skilful use of it. For a closing group the third act 
duet from Rigoletto was sung by Miss Elba and Mr. Pesce. 


Honors for Bachaus at Vienna 

V1ENNA.—The last of Bachaus’ six Beethoven recitals at 
the Grosser Musikvereins Saal was the occasion for honors 
and ovations such as have hardly ever fallen to an artist at 
Vienna. At the end of the concert, the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, which has recently elected Bachaus an hon- 
orary member, presented him with a big laurel wreath, while 
the entire audience rose to their feet and cheered the artist 
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for many minutes. Bachaus seemed deeply moved by the 
spontaneous ovation. 


Dino Borgioli Scores in Traviata and 
Amico Fritz 
Dino Borgioli has been reaping such successes at the Royal 
Opera in Rome this past winter that his contract has been 
extended to the end of the season. His two outstanding 
successes have been in L’Amico Fritz and Traviata, in which 
he sang the leading roles. Six of Rome’s leading news- 
papers sing his praises unstintingly. The critic of Il Cor- 


DINO BORGIOLI 


riere d'Italia calls him “a perfect singer,” and of his per- 
formance of L’Amico Fritz says: “I do not hesitate to affirm 
that Dino Borgioli is the best Fritz I have ever heard.” La 
Tribuna is hardly less laudatory: “Aristocratic and affable, 
and intimately moving, but always measured in his acting 
and his interpretation, Dino Borgioli won a brilliant victory 
over no small difficulties. How many artists have we seen 
cut a sorry figure in Amico Fritz? Borgioli, extremely 
able in the use of his vocal gift, pleased immensely, espe- 
cially in the song Tutto Tace and in the aria of the last 
act.” 

Il Popolo di Roma says: “His polished technic and his 
unfailing conformity to perfect line carry us back to the 
great masters of bel canto of times gone by. He knows 
how to make use of his every possibility with unerring dex- 
terity, and suffuses all his work with fine intelligence never 
lapsing into cheap effect, or exaggeration. . . .;” while 
Il Messagero remarks in the middle of a long paragraph of 
praise: “He seemed so perfectly at home in the part that it 
might have been written for him.” Il Lavoro Fascista and 
L’impero are similarly enthusiastic. : 

A WortHy PartNER To Muzio 

The same papers are as lavish in their praise of his Al- 
fredo Germont, in La Traviata. “Rare intelligence,” “aris- 
tocratic actor,” “brilliant success,” “an aristocratically ex- 
quisite voice” and “a noble singer” are a few of the phrases 
used by their critics, while in Il Popolo di Roma we read: 
“To an interpreter such as Claudia Muzio it was necessary 
to present an Alfredo of the very first order, and this Bor- 

gioli proved himself to be from his very first appearance.’ 

Negotiations are now pending with the Colon Theater in 
Buenos Aires and with Covent Garden in London. 

On his way back from South America last December, this 
young tenor gave two extremely successful recitals in San 
I‘rancisco, where the local critics compared him to Marti- 
nelli and Schipa. Borgioli is returuing to the United States 
next season for an extended concert tour. 


May Stone Artists Winning Favor 


Nadia Fedora, contralto, was soloist recently with the 
S. A. R. at the Waldorf Astoria, and at the Colonial Theater, 
Pompton Lakes, N. J., the following week. She was en- 
gaged for the Paramount Theater, Brooklyn, during Easter 
week and also sang with the League of Modern Composers 
on April 25 at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Gertrude Lyons, blind coloratura soprano, was soloist for 
the D. A. R. at the McAlpin Hotel, New York, and sang for 
eight consecutive weeks over station WOR, 

Lillian Dublin appeared recently for the Matinee Musicale 
Club. 
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Liszniewska Classes in Seattle and Portland 


Acceding to many demands from the Northwest, Mar- 
guerite Melville-Liszniewska has decided to hold her sum- 
mer master classes this year in Seattle and Portland in 
June and July instead of in San Francisco where she has 
held them for the past four years. 

Mme. Liszniewska’s engagement at the Washington State 
Music Teachers’ Convention last June brought her a host 
of new admirers who are anxious to profit by her illuminat- 
ing ideas and by her experience as a teacher before she 
leaves for her sabbatical year in Europe. 

A group of earnest students from different parts of the 
country will accompany her abroad in order to combine 
study with sight-seeing and the accumulation of a little old- 
world culture. After a month spent in England the party 
will go to Paris until Christmas, which will be spent in 
Berlin. Then comes a month or six weeks in Germany, a 
bit of Switzerland and Italy and the rest of the time spent 
in Paris until sailing back in July, 1930. 

Mme. Lisniewska, who manages successfully to com- 
bine concertizing with strenuous teaching, played a return 
engagement on April 5 at the Centennial Club in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. According to Alvin S. Wiggers, music critic of 
The Tennesseean: “Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, 
American pianist, achieved in Nashville what many artists 
do not, and that is to play a return engagement within a 
year. We enjoyed her playing last evening even more than 
we did last year, which is saying a good deal. She is a 
pianist of the Teresa Carrefo type. The organ prelude 
and fugue in D major by Bach-D’Albert was very im- 
pressive, and the intellectual power which she stamped upon 
the majestic chords was stupendous. 

“Three Chopin pieces showed another phase of her ar- 
tistry. The rarely played nocturne in F minor was poeti- 
cally charming. The waltz op. 34, No. 3, also seldom heard, 
and the C sharp minor scherzo were splendid. 

“In her Debussy group she achieved some uncommonly 
fine pedal effects and exquisite tone coloring. We felt 
that in her last number, Liszt’s St. Francis Walking on 
the Waves, Mme. Liszniewska was really in her element. 
This was like a Jovian proclamation and she played it 
most effectively. 

“Among her encores were two requests from the public, 
Schumann’s lively Bird as Prophet and the G sharp minor 
prelude of Rachmaninoff.” 

Mme. Liszniewska will also concertize extensively while 
abroad, playing in London, Paris, and in the principal cities 
of Germany and {Poland, where she has many warm friends 

and admirers from former concerts. 


Yeatman Griffith Teacher Closes Successful 
Year in Florida 


Lucille Gibbs, well known in Los Angeles as an excellent 
vocal artist, has filled an exacting position as teacher and 
head of the voice department of the Florida State College 
in Tallahassee the past year, with highly commendable suc- 
cess. Miss Gibbs, who has studied with Yeatman Griffith, 
international vocal pedagogue of New York City, both at 
his New York studios and summer vocal master classes on 
the Pacific Coast, went to Tallahassee State College through 
the recommendation of this maestro to fill the position of 
Edwin Orlo Bangs, who had leave of absence to spend this 
year in New York City to continue his work with Yeatman 
Griffith. 

The College Glee Club, which Miss Gibbs trains, has ap- 
peared under her direction in concerts this season, ‘the most 
recent having taken place April 3 in the College Auditori- 
um. Of it the Florida Flambeau said: “The performance 
(of the club) was marked by an easy grace and dignity 
that was quite professional. The unaccompanied number 
(from Elijah) was stirringly beautiful. Throughout the 
evening .. . attacks were sure and firm, made as a unit and 
pronunciation ...a credit to any club. The preceding eve- 
ning, a pupil of Miss Gibbs, Anna Patronis, was assisting 
soloist at an organ recital at the College Auditorium, and 
showed a mezzo soprano voice that has gone far in develop- 
ment for only two years’ study. . . . Miss Gibbs has done 
much for her.” 


Carl M. Roeder Closes Recital Series 


The April 5 (closing) recital given by artist pupils of 
Carl M. Roeder, in his commodious Carnegie Hall studios, 
brought forward Maybell McNutt, Elinor Pomerantz, Alice 
Morton, Harriet Merber, Doris Frerichs, Therese Ober- 
meier, Hannah Klein, Raymond Dreyer, Emil Abrams and 
Robert Riotte. These were heard in the program which in- 
cluded works by Bach, Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, Liszt, 
Chopin, Debussy, Scarlatti, Sternberg, Griffes, Dohnanyi 
and Tschaikowsky. The attributes observed in all these 
Roeder pupils included unusual poise, beauty of tone, clean- 
cut technical execution, brilliancy and accuracy, which along 
with reliable memorizing, created a feeling of artistic in- 
terpretation and effect. All the pupils have these attributes, 
some more, some less, which explains the fact that for sev- 
eral years Roeder pupils have captured tirst prizes among 
4 —— of piano players in greater New York Music 

Jeek. 

The program follows: Prelude and Fugue, D minor 
(Bach) and Rhapsodie, op. 79, B minor (Brahms), May- 
bell McNutt; Vogel als Prophet (Schumann), Impromptu, 
A flat, op. 90 (Schubert), Elinor Pomerantz; Sonetto del 
Petrarch, No. 123 (Liszt), Alice Morton; Three Etudes 
(Chopin), Harriet Merber; Chant Polonais, My Joys (Cho- 
pin-Liszt), Raymond Dreyer; Ballade, F major (Debussy), 
Doris Frerichs; Sonata, A major (Scarlatti), Etude de 
Concert, C minor (Sternberg), Emil Abrams; Ballade, G 
minor (Chopin), Robert Riotte; The White Peacock 
(Griffes), Rhapsodie, F sharp minor (Dohnanyi), Therese 
Obermeier; and Concerto, B flat minor, first movement 
(Tschaikowsky), Hannah Klein. 


Alice Paton Appreciated 


After Alice Paton, soprano, in her program at Town Hall 
on March 19 offered the various dailies much for which to 
commend her. Miss Paton has had the privilege of careful 
guidance under Delia Valeri and she has been wise in using 
this guidance to the best advantage. 

The Morning Telegraph referred to Miss Paton’s work 
as follows: “A pleasant-voiced soprano, Alice Paton, faced 
a friendly and large audience at Town Hall. Miss 
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Paton has a distinctly satisfying delivery, and gives 
genuine pleasure. That she has been well trained and 
groomed for her career seemed self-evident. Added to her 
schooling Miss Paton is certainly a young woman of taste 
and feeling, ambitious and energetic, full of enthusiasm and 
willingness to work. The program ranged from Semira- 
mide and Judas Maccabeus through old Italian, modern 
German and French to English and Americans.” 


Allen McQuhae’s New Management 


The severance of contractual relations with his former 
management and the establishment of his own office to 
handle his bookings exclusively are two current develop- 
ments in the activities of Allen McQuhae. The new Mc- 
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ALLEN McQUHAE 


Quhae bureau will be managed by Charles Burke, as per- 
sonal representative of the artist. 

Spring activities include the festival at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kans., and the gala At- 
water Kent Hour on the radio scheduled for May 5. Ap- 
pearances on the radio chains in this country and Canada 
will continue to be an important feature of the professional 
activities of this concert star, who was one of the first of 
the well known artists to embrace broadcasting. 


Elly Ney Sets Record for Playing Encores 


Twenty-four hours after the end of her concert at Carlton 


College, Northfield, Minn., Mme. Elly Ney was still playing 
encores for the entire student body, faculty and all. 

It all happened when, on the morning following her con- 
cert at the College, Mme. Ney returned to the Great Hall 
of the College to practice the Cesar Franck Quintette which 
she played with the Beethoven Association at Town Hall in 
New York on March 18. Word spread like wildfire that 
Mme. Ney was playing in the Hall. Students came from all 
quarters of the campus, in track suits from the gym and in 
shirt sleeves from the dormitories. The Great Hall was 
filled to capacity, and the constant applause and cheers kept 
Mme. Ney at the piano until she left for lunch with some 
of the professors. After lunch, Mme. Ney returned to the 
hall to play for a few friends. These “few friends” grew 
into the same hundreds that filled the Great Hall that morn- 
ing. Mme. Ney played consistently until three, when she 
retired to her room for a much deserved rest. At four 
o'clock, one of the professors knocked on her door and 
inquired if it were true, that she would play again for the 
students. He said that the Hall was again packed, awaiting 
her arrival. As usual, Mme. Ney’s good nature got the 
better of her, and rather than disappoint such an eager 
gathering, she again returned and played right up until train 
time, when she actually had to run to make her train. The 
crowd followed her to the station, shouting, “Come again— 
come every year.” And so it goes to prove that there is 
music, and love of music, even in that remote town in Min- 
nesota. 


Rosa Low to Sing Abroad 


Rosa Low, soprano, sailed April 24 on the George Wash- 
ington for a two months’ European trip where she will fill 
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several opera and concert engagements, the first apperance 
being scheduled for May 9 at the British Embassy in Paris 
—a reception with music under the auspices of Lady Mend. 
After a visit to Vienna, she will proceed to Bucharest, her 
native city, which she has not seen since the days of her 
childhood, having been brought to this country at the age 
of eight. While there she will have the pleasure of meeting 
relatives whom she has never known, and will also be heard 
in several roles by special invitation. 

Miss Low has enjoyed a successful career in America 
both as a concert and operatic artist and, after her return 
from abroad, will continue her activities under the man 
agement of Annie Friedberg. She has had the privilege of 
the best training with such masters as Maurel, Buzzi-Peccia, 
Sibella, Dr. Marafioti, and Moranzoni, the latter formerly 
conductor at the Metropolitan but now with the Chicago 
Civic Opera. She has made appearances with the De Feo, 
Philadelphia Civic, Washington National and Montreal Na 
tional opera companies, and has given many recitals and 
concerts throughout the country including a transcontinental 
tour with Gigli and joint recitals with John Charles Thomas, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Reinald Werrenrath and other noted 
artists. 


Althouse Scores in Tannhauser 


When Paul Althouse sang Tannhauser in Philadelphia the 
oe received his essayal with warm favor 

H. T. Craven, in the Record, stated: “What held the 
attention of the large audience last night was the sincerity 
of the interpretation and its freedom from painful over 
emphasis. The distraught Tannhauser became a credible 
figure. Paul Althouse, who sang the minstrel-knight 
abstained from hysteria.” j 

Linton Martin, of the Inquirer, was of the opinion that! 
“Paul Althouse further enhanced his reputation as a Wag- 
nerian tenor by his sturdy performance in the title role. H¢ 
sang with great freedom and brought vigor to his acting.” 

“A fine delineation of the title role, singing with greai 
spirit as well as beautiful voice,” was the comment of 
Samuel Laciar of the Public Ledger. The Daily News said 
at length: “It was Paul Althouse, notable songster, who 
was entrusted with the title role. During every appearance, 
he evinced perfect voice and diction. Althouse is no novice 
at this singing husiness. He knows the temper of the 
music, and does not make attempt to overshadow it. 
Althouse was given many opportunities during the course 
of the rather lengthy presentation to display his true 
qualities. He portrayed the role of the damned Tannhauser 
as it has seldom been visualized on a local platform.” 








SINGERS WANTED 


We claim to have some of the finest songs on the 
market. To prove our claim, we will give FREE any 
two of the following songs to any singer who will 
present this ad to his or her local music dealer and 
ask to see all of the songs so as to make a selection 
of the two free copies. Kindly sign your name and 
address so we can inform you of our new songs as 
they come out. 


Type of voice ( 
Teacher (Yes) (No) Please check. 


“Tris”; “The Little Hills Are Calling” 
a Fellow’; “The Captive Warrior”; “Sometimes in 
Early Evening”; “Little Yaller Dog”; “Mi Amor”; 
“My Boy”; “When Dawn Comes Stealing”; “Spring 
O’ the Year”; “Yo Cain’t Git Yo’ Lodgin Here”; 
“Mother Mine”; “April”; “We'll Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp Along Together”; “Kinky Head”; “My Stair- 
way of Dreams”; “There Is a Land and Jesus Leads 
the Way”; “Sun of My Soul”; “Come Unto Me”; 
(last three sacred). 


; “Little Bit of 
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Dealers note—We will accept this ad at wholesale rate in 
payment for any two of the above songs selected. 
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New York 
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1928-29 


The season which has just closed has 
been another true attestation that Gigli 
is today’s greatest exponent of the art of 
‘Bel Canto’. 


The following is the undeniable unprecedented record: 

Gigli sang forty-three performances at the Metropolitan, among 
which were listed Rondine, Rigoletto, Boheme, Andrea Chenier, Manon 
of Puccini, Mignon, Romeo and Juliet, Manon of Massenet, Africana, 
Marta, Gioconda and Traviata. 


Gigli sang twenty-seven concerts, all in the principal cities of 
the Union, and in each case before record audiences. 


Gigli made two radio appearances, following which thousands 
of letters were received praising his wonderful voice. 


Gigli made the unusual number of fifteen Victrola records. 


a —— 


In October 1929 Gigli w 
with the Metropoli 


Exclusive Manage 
Victor Records 1451 Broad 
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1929-30 


The season to come will reconfirm as in 
the past that Gigli remains the greatest 
exponent of the art of ‘Bel Canto’. 


Gigli will sing in two opera performances in Budapest between 
May 27th and June 3rd. 


Gigli will sing in Berlin, Hamburg, Zurich and Stockholm from 
June 7th to June 24th in both concert and opera performances. 


Gigli will sing in Prague and Vienna between September 23rd 
and October 5th, giving a recital and opera performance in each city. 


Gigli will make two coast-to-coast broadcasts. 


Gigli will tour the United States in 1930 appearing in the 
following cities: New York, N. Y.; Westfield, N. J.; Washington, D. C.; 
Rochester, N. Y.; Toronto, Can.; Cleveland, Ohio; Kansas City, Mo.; 
San Francisco, Cal.; Oakland, Cal.; Los Angeles, Cal.; San Diego, Cal.; 
Phoenix Ariz.; Dallas, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Richmond, Va.; Boston, 
Mass.; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill. (This list is not yet complete.) 


© Mishkin, N. Y. 


Turiddu in Cavalleria Rusticana 


begin his tenth season 


n Opera Company. 


t: R. E. Johnston 
, New York , Hardman Piano 
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Paulist Choristers Heartily Applauded 


Sophia Brilliant-Liven and Jacques Gordon G 
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John McCormack Again Packs Chicago 
Auditorium to Its Limit at Final Recital 


Jive Fine 


Sonata Recital—Chicago Bohemian Club Concerts—Promising Young 
Pupils Heard—Other Important News 


Cuicaco.—With admirers before him, behind him, to the 
right of him and to the left of him, John McCormack sang 
his farewell concert at the old Auditorium and incidentally 
his Chicago farewell of the season, on Sunday afternoon, 
April 28—one week after his other sold-out performance at 
the same theater. The program was made up of request 
numbers, to which, of course, many more were added in 
recognition of the never-ending applause. McCormack, in 
fine fettle, sang Handel, Rachmaninoff, Merikano, Bantock, 
Schnider, Moore, Seaver, Balfe, numbers and Irish folk 
songs in his most enchanting manner, never once allowing 
his hearers to emerge from the spell he cast over them. 

PAULIST CHORISTERS 

At their silver jubilee concert, at Orchestra Hall, on 
April 28, the Paulist Choristers sang their way into the 
hearts of a large audience and earned much deserved and 
hearty applause. Under their new leader, Father O’Malley, 
a former member of the choir, who evidently has made a 
deep study of choral singing and music, the Paulist Choris- 
ters bid fair to eclipse their attainments of the days under 
Father Finn. They sang sacred music of medieval and 
more modern times, negro spirituals, lullabies, English carols 
and operatic and oratorio excerpts with uniform excellence. 
The soloists included Frank M. Dunford, bass; Masters 
William Jordan, John Rogers, Robert Kelly and Francis 
Hurney, boy sopranos. 

Wa ter Spry Purim Hearp 

In Marion Hall Walter Spry has one of his most brilliant 
exponents, judging from the recital she gave in conjunc- 
tion with Minnie Jaffe, violinist, at the Columbia School 
Recital Hall on April 29. Miss Hall is musically gifted, 
and possesses the mentality and temperamental make up 
that produces rez al pianists. Before her unquestionably lies 
a bright future. She played the prelude from the A minor 
English —_ of Bach, and Caprice on airs from Alceste 
with fugue, by Gluck-Saint-Saéns, with such ease and aban- 
don as to dwarf difficulties and astonish her hearers. Like- 
wise the Liszt Valse-Impromptu in A flat, Chopin’s Fan- 
taisie Impromptu and Ballade in A flat fairly rippled from 
her agile fingers. She is a student of whom Mr. Spry may 
justly feel proud—a worthy pupil of a worthy teacher. 
Later she played Mrs. Beach’s Fireflies, Mr. Spry’s Por- 
trait and Paderewski’s Cracovienne. 

Miss Jaffe gave excellent account of herself in the Vieux- 
Fantasia Appassionata. The violinist showed the 
result of the thorough teaching received under Ludwig 
Becker. 


temps 


Mrs. Mann’s Pupirs Fitt ENGAGEMENTS 
Passover services in the Jewish synagogues enlisted the 

services of two splendid singers from the studio of Ellen 

Kinsman Mann last week. Doris Morand, who is a mem- 


ber of the quartet of the K. A. M. Temple, and Helen 
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Westfall, singing at the North Shore Congregation, had 
important parts in this annual Hebrew service. 

Edith Mansfield, soprano, also a professional pupil of 
Mrs. Mann, filled a substitute engagement in the quartet of 
the First Presbyterian Church last Sunday. 

Mrs. Mann’s regular Wednesday afternoon tea at her 
Fine Arts Building studio last week provided an interest- 
ing program for the guests. Edith Ellsworth, soprano, was 
one of a number whose singing gave much pleasure. 

EstHer Lunpy Newcoms Srincs at LA GRANGE 


A joint recital by Esther Lundy Newcomb, soprano, and 
Rose Morrison, pianist, at the Masonic Temple at La 
Grange, IIl., on the evening of April 30, brought out a large 
audience, which showed enthusiastic approval of the par- 
ticipants, members of their own community. Mrs. New- 
comb, a deep and conscientious student, is continually im- 
proving her art and lovely voice. She sings with keen 
artistic discernment, her interpretations are well thought 
out, and her charming personality adds materially to her 
listeners’ enjoyment. A group of four Brahms songs 
brought hearty applause from the audience. It was in her 
French group—comprising Chaminade’s L’anneau d'argent 
and Sombrero, and Poldowski’s L’heure Exquise and Pan- 
nyre au Talons d’or—that Mrs. Newcomb achieved the best 
singing of the evening, all the numbers being exquisitely 
done. To close her portion of the program, the gifted so- 
prano offered Leginska’s Sleep, Baby, Sleep; Bridge’s Go 
Not, Happy Day; Fisher’s I Heard a Cry and Tompkins’ 
Sigh No More, Ladies, which the listeners liked so well 
as to insist upon several encores. Mrs. Newcomb had the 
admirable support of Isaac Van Grove at the piano. 

Miss Morrison, who has studied with Kurt Wanieck of 
the American Conservatory of Music, played numbers by 
Chopin, Brahms, Scott, Debussy and Dohnanyi most effec- 
tively, and with Mr. Wanieck gave a fine performance of 
the Saint-Saéns C minor Concerto. 

Notes oF HANNA ButTLer’s StupIo 

Bernice Drangels, dramatic soprano, who won second 
place in the Biennial Contest (Chicago district), has been 
in great demand throughout the season, appearing in con- 
cert and recital. 

Another of Mrs. Butler’s pupils that has scored heavily 
is young Mildred Boberg, soprano, who sang with marked 
success at the Woman’s Athletic Club on April 30. The 
affair was a luncheon given to the winners of the Scandi- 
navian Art exhibit. Chicago’s “400” was on hand. 

Hanna Butler will be heard in several recitals in and 
around Chicago before sailing on July 19 for her annual 
master class in Paris. A large class is waiting her in the 
French capital; several of her students will travel with her 
and quite a few are wiring in for time, among them being 
Thelma Holzer from Hollywood, Cal. 

Cricaco Musicat CoLiece Notes 


Libushka Bartusek gave a costume recital of singing and 
dancing at the Norwegian Woman’s Club, Joliet, Ill., on 
April 19. Gertrude Towbin assisted at the piano. 

Vivian Larson, student of Herbert Witherspoon, appeared 
in concert at Oregon, IIl., on April 21. 

Marion Bergstedt, pupil of Helen Wolverton, sang a 
group of songs at the luncheon of the Federal Business 
Men’s Association at the Fraternity Room of the Great 
Northern Hotel. 

Margaret Fried, student of Rudolph Reiners, won the 
state contest for Illinois (student’s class) on April 20. The 
contest is held every two years for students and artists by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

Lydia Mihm, artist student of Isaac Van Grove, was so- 
loist in the Rose Maiden cantata, at Melvin, Ill., on April 18. 

A concert was given by the St. Cecilia Choir under the 
direction of Charles H. Demorest, member of the organ de- 
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partment, on April 24. Among the soloists taking part 
were Robert Long, tenor, student of Graham Reed; Stanley 
Chapin, baritone, student of Herbert W itherspoon, and 
Leonard Sorkin, violinist, student of Max Fischel. 

Paul Breitweiser, member of the piano faculty and artist 
student of Moissaye Boguslawski, has accepted the position 
of dean of music of the Warren Memorial University of 
Eastland, Tex., for next season. 

The junior department held its regular monthly recital on 
April 29, at the College Little Theater. Misses Neel, Hahn 
and Murray were in charge of the program. 

Max Wolf, pupil of Lillian Boguslawski, gave a group 
of piano numbers at the Galician Synagogue on April 3. 

Wanda Paul, pianist, student of Moissaye Boguslawski, 
gave a recital on April 25 at Curtiss Hall. 

LivEN-GorpoN SONATA RECITAL 

A large and select audience gathered at Kimball Hall on 
May 3 to hear two of Chicago’s most prominent musicians 
in a sonata recital. Sophia Brilliant-Liven, pianist, and 
Jacques Gordon, violinist, at this time of the year are an- 
nually heard in a program of sonatas seldom heard in the 
recital hall. They had prepared a most interesting list, in- 
cluding the Richard Strauss Sonate in E flat major, York 
Bowen’s Suite in D minor and Grieg’s Sonate in F major. 

Mme. Brilliant-Liven has created a prominent place for 
herself in this city since arriving several years ago from 
Petrograd, where she was for many years one of the most 
distinguished artists and teachers at the Imperial Conserva- 
tory. A brilliant pianist, she is an ensemble player par ex- 
cellence. The very difficult Strauss Sonata had at the hands 
of those two virtuosos and pedagogs an exceptionally fine 
reading. They played all through the evening as though 
they were having as good a time as the listeners and the 
recital may well be counted among the most important events 
of this musical season. The large audience was lavish in its 
applause. 

BoHEMIANS oF CHIcAGo GIVEN SPLENDID START 


An organization closely resembling the famous Bohemians 
of New York, having the same aims, and started by promi- 
nent musicians of Chicago, some of whom have been and are 
members of the New York Club, has had an auspicious 
launching here. Three dinner-meetings held to date have 
firmly launched the new enterprise. At the first of these 
Rudolph Ganz played a short recital of piano music to the 
delight of his hearers. The Chicago String Quartet shared 
the honors of the evening with him. On the second eve- 
ning Barre Hill, the brilliant young baritone, and the Chi- 
cago Horn Quartet regaled the assembled members. The 
third meeting in April brought three artists: Howard Pres- 
ton, baritone; Rudolph Reuter, pianist, and Jacques Gordon, 
violinist. There was fine Wagnerian singing by Mr. Pres- 
ton, and Messrs. Reuter and Gordon gave an excellent per- 
formance of the novel Ravel Sonata. 

At the present time the meetings are held in the large 
private dining room of the Great Northern Hotel, on the 
first Friday of every month. The patron and associate mem- 
bership list is growing rapidly. A large fund has already 
been gathered to aid indigent musicians; this fund is one 
of the main purposes of the society. 


WHITNEY Trio 


At the fourteenth annual concert of the Grieg Male 
Chorus, at the Logan Square Masonic Temple Auditorium, 
on April 24, the Whitney Trio shared the program, meeting 
with their customary artistic success. The trio, one of the 
most popular ensemble organizations on the air, broadcasts 
daily over the WMAQ station, on which staff they have 
been permanent figures for some time. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 


The final contest for Pianists for appearance at the annual 
commencement concert will take place on May 11 in Kim- 
ball Hall. Artist students of the conservatory will be heard 
in the Weber Concertstiick and the Rubinstein D minor and 
Liszt A major concertos. Prominent Chicago musicians, not 
members of the faculty of the conservatory, will be the ad- 
judicators. 

The American Conservatory Symphony Orchestra will 
be presented in Kimball Hall on May 15. Beulah Cassler, 
artist pupil of Karleton Hackett, will sing the Caro Nome 
from Rigoletto, and Storm Bull, talented young pianist and 
musician, will conduct the Suite from the Water Music by 
Handel. 

The annual contest for singers for appearance at the com- 
mencement concert will take place in Kimball Hall on May 
18. The Junior Class vocal concert for prize medals will be 
held on the same afternoon, immediately following the com- 
mencement contest. 

Reuben Marcus, of the violin faculty, has been engaged 
for the violin section of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
for next season. 

Hulda Blank presented her voice pupils in recital in Con- 
servatory Hall on May 1. 

Storm Bull, talented pupil of Louise Robyn, played the 
entire Grieg concerto for piano with splendid success in 
Madison, Wis., May 1, with full orchestra. 

The American rio, composed of Alice Johnson, pianist 
(of the faculty), Ruther Haroldson, artist violin pupil of 
Jacques Gordon, and Barbara Sneath, cellist, played a pro- 
gram at the luncheon given recently by Mrs. Charles Peter- 
son at the Women’s Athletic Club, in honor of prize win- 
_ artists in the recent competition of the Swedish Artists 

Guild. 

The regular weekly recital of the conservatory in Kim- 

ball Hall on May 4 was given by advance voice pupils of 
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Elaine De Sellem, piano pupils of Mabel Osmer and organ 
pupils of Wilhelm Middelschulte. 

Karleton Hackett, of the faculty of the American Con- 
servatory was one of the judges in the Central District 
Contest of the Federation of Music Clubs held at Des 
Moines, Ia, on May 2. He appeared as speaker at the 
annual banquet. 

Winifred Goodman, soprano, artist student of Karleton 
Hackett, who is a member of the quartet of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Evanston, has recently been engaged to ap- 
pear with the Metropolitan Concert Company 7s a five-week 
tour through Illinois and. Ohio, beginning July 29 

Robert Jaeger, violinist, artist pupil of Kenneth G. Fiske, 
and Eugene Boros, piano pupil of Adalbert Huguelet, ap- 
peared in recital in the studio Theater on May 2 

Betty Dando, artist pupil of the voice department, was 
awarded first place for the State of Illinois in the National 
Federation of Music Clubs contest which took place on 
April 20. Paul Fedderson, also a pupil of the conservatory, 
was the winner of first place in the lowa State Contest. 

Piano pupils of Berenice Viole were presented in recital 
in Conservatory Hall on April 25. 

Advanced voice pupils of Karleton Hackett and violin 
pupils of Jacques Gordon were heard in recital, at Kimball 
Hall on April 27. Emily Booker, Ruth Cooper, Myr! Iler, 
Violet Tait Smith and Alice Stephens showed the fine train- 
ing received at Mr. Hackett’s hands. Fanny Fine, Anton 
Kowalkowski, Harry Mazur and Samuel Thaviu proved 
credits to their able teacher, Mr. Gordon. 

Knocks 

Every knock is a boost, they say, so it does not seem amiss 
to call attention to several matters regarding a contest held 
last week in Chicago to determine which of many young 
musicians should go to Boston to compete for the prizes 
offered by the National Federation of Music Clubs. It 
was said on good authority that each contestant paid an 
entrance fee of $5.00. This is quite all right and according 
to the state rules of the contest. Those rules demand also 
the hiring of a hall for the contest. Instead of the prescribed 
hall this contest was held in a studio of moderate size. Now, 
supposing that the entrance fees from all the competitors 
reached the amount of $350, many are wondering what was 
done with the money, and several distinguished teachers of 
Chicago have requested this office to ask that pertinent 
question in these columns. Here goes: What was done with 
that money? 

Contest WINNER TO Give RecitaL May 17 

The recital appearance sponsored by the Society of 
American Musicians, which George Seaberg was awarded 
together with a Conover grand piano, at the recent contest 
of that organization, will take place on May 17, at Curtiss 
Hall. Mr. Seaberg is an artist pupil from the class of How- 
ard Wells. 

Cuicaco Musica CoLLEGeE Notes 

A program was given April 14 at the North Shore Hotel, 
Evanston, by Kathleen Powell, student of Herbert Wither- 
spoon, and Lawrence Beste, student of Edward Collins. 

Lillian Powers presented her pupil, Amelia Ginejt, in a 
piano recital on April 19 at the College Little Theater. Miss 
me was assisted by Jacob Wolf, violin student. 

ydia Mihm, artist student of Isaac Van Grove, gave a 
ae on April 11 for the Chicago Colony of New Eng- 
land Women, at the Blackstone Hotel. 

Anah Webb, member of the violin department, gave a 
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concert on April 4 at Fort Leavenworth. She also took 
part in a guest program given by the Mu Phi Epsilon 
Sorority, April 17, at the Woman’s Athletic Club. Miss 
Webb will “ a concert at the Allied Arts Club, River 
Forest, May 1. 

Mme. Viola Cole-Audet appeared in recital in Milwaukee, 
April 28. 

Frank Roberts, student of Arch Bailey, is one of the 
staff of artists of WGN and can be heard every Sunday. 

Guy Hartle, member of the violin department of the 
Chicago Musical College and conductor of the College 
Junior Orchestra, succeeded in getting the Morgan Park 
High School Band into the final City Contest for High 
School Bands and won first place, Class A Group 1. The 
contest was held on April 10 at the Marshall High School. 

Luceba Lobdell, dramatic student of Walton Pyre, gave 
a full program of original sketches on April 17 at the 
College Little Theater. Miss Lobdell has been engaged to 
conduct the classes of Dramatic Art for the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet School’s summer camp in Michigan. 

Geraldine Brown, graduate student of Mr. Pyre, has for 
many weeks been appearing as leading woman for the 
Dudley Players at the Kedzie. 

Paul Breitweiser, artist student of Moissaye Boguslawski 
and member of the piano faculty of the College, and Nancy 
Berg, student of Mme. Arimondi, gave a recital on April 21, 
at the First Church of God. 

Faye Forsythe and Troy Sanders presented Lucille Burn- 
hope, pianist, and Madline Seymour, soprano, in recital on 
May 29 at the College Little Theater. 

Ernest Melbye, student of the organ department, dedicated 
the organ of the English Lutheran Church of the Redeemer 
at Austin on April 7. Mr. Melbye gave an organ recital 
at the Church on April 14. 

Vitaty ScHNEE Pupits HEARD 

Vitaly Schnee presented a group of his students in piano 
recital at Lyon & Healy Hall on April 28. A large audience 
gave the participants much encouragement by their enthusi- 
astic applause throughout the afternoon. Those taking part 
were Elaine Altschuler, Eunice Kraus, Eugene Brodsky, 
Bernice Peck, Zita Samson, Norman Miller, Frieda Biel- 
zoff, Joseph Markin, Frieda Wilson, and Clarence Zolli- 
coffer, all of whom played in a manner to reflect the ex- 
cellent training received at the hands of Mr. Schnee. 
Two-piano numbers played by Elaine Altschuler and Eunice 
Kraus, and Edward Brody and Joseph Markin were inter- 
esting features of the program. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Mme. Casals’ Boston and New York Recitals 


After an absence of several seasons, Susan Metcalfe Casals 
gave a recital in Jordan Hall, Boston, last December with 
such marked success that she was engaged for another ap- 
pearance there on April 3. She was hailed by the Boston 


SUSAN METCALFE CASALS 

“qualities are too seldom found in 
our concert halls these days. Mme. Casals used her voice 
like a fine violinist playing on an instrument. Her sense 
of style and imaginative insight distinguish her singing.” 
After noting the following phrases, “she sang with very 
beautiful tones . . . a medium register of remarkable rich- 
ness ... pianissimo effects planned with exquisite taste .. . 


Globe as a singer whose 
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sings great music in a great manner,” the Herald added, 
“Musicianliness, taste, imagination, power—all these virtues 
she possesses.” The Evening Transcript stated: “Here were 
notes round and full, perfectly formed, of an intensity and 
volume to command respect; here was a mind that knew 
musical values, poise—loads of it—sensitive understanding. 

. One was there to await the unfolding of beauties.” 

Mme. Casals’ New York recital was equally successful, 
calling forth such praises as “a highly intelligent singer” 
(Sun); “brilliancy and skill” (Times); “a style, a distinc 
tion and a marked individuality’ (Brooklyn Eagle) 
“subtlety, finesse, innuendo” (Telegram), and “intelligence, 
dignity and discernment” (Evening World). 


John Powell Shows Mastery at Newark Festival 

April 29 in the Salaam Mosque in Newark, N. J., John 
Powell appeared on the opening night of the fourteenth an- 
nual Newark Music Festival. Mr. Powell was soloist with 
the orchestra in the Grieg concerto in A minor, and the 
critic of the Evening News wrote as follows regarding his 
performance of it: “Mr. Powell not only made light work 
of such technical difficulties as it presents, but showed that he 
had so mastered the rhythms charac teristic of Grieg when in- 
fluenced by the wild Northern tunes in his native folkso ngs 
that his reading of it was a vitalizing recreation of its spirit. 
The Virginian artist is not an exponent of the muscular 
school in piano playing; but he can summon all the dynamic 
power needed for romantic or heroic utterances without ex 
ceeding the limits of beauty in tone production. He knows 
the value of the pedals in tonal coloring, and his perform 
ance took on a varied tinting that helped to make it mean 
ingful. Before he finished the first section in the work, he 
had so stirred the audience that it showered him with plaud 
its. At the end he was rec: alled again and again and added 
one of MacDowell’s pieces.” 

The accompanying excerpt also records Mr. Powell’s suc 
cess and is culled from the Star Eagle: “John Powell, Amer 
ican poet of the piano, brought out in galiant style the alter 
nate martial and romantic utterances of Grieg’s concerto in 
A minor, op. 16, the most appealing of all works in this 
particular form as to its musical content apart from the dis 
play of mere virtuosity. It was a high grade performance 
admirably supported by the home orchestra. Encores to cot 
certos are rarely granted, but Mr. Powell was esis 
enough to add MacDowell’s Shadow Dance as a solo.” 

The reception accorded Mr. Powell demonstrates most 
clearly his status as a virtuoso of the first rank. 


New York String OQuattet Bewd in Washington 


The New York String Quartet played at the opening of 
the Czecho-Slovakian Embassy in Washington on April 26, 
presenting an all Czecho-Slovakian program, consisting of 
the quartet in E minor by Smetana; Meditation on an old 
Bohemian Choral, by Suk, and Dvorak’s quartet in F major. 
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Fliederbaum Well Received in Paris and 


Warsaw 


Mieczyslas Fliederbaum, artist-pupil of Prof. Jssay Bar- 
mas of Berlin, who is concertmaster of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Warsaw, recently played in Paris with great 
success. Mr. Fliederbaum also appeared in Warsaw not 
only as soloist with his orchestra, but in recital and made 
again an excellent impression. 


Glee Clubs to Meet May 24 


glee club concert and huge smoker is to be held 
Square Garden, May 24, by the Associated 

America, with Sigmund Spaeth as master of 
triennial massed choral concert 
which nearly forty clubs have 


A gala 
at Madison 
Glee Clubs of 
ceremonies, this being the 
and prize competition in 
entered. 


What Proschowski Artists Are Doing 
Doris Emerson, soprano, sang a recital in Hartford, 
Conn., March 17, and in Cleveland, Ohio, March 24. Alice 
Bovee, coloratura, was engaged as the soloist at the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, March 15, for the Northwestern University 
alumni banquet. Lydia Summerfelt, contralto, was soloist at 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church on Good Friday 
afternoon; in the evening she was soloist on the special 
program at the Twelfth Street Reformed Church in Brook- 

lyn 
Oliver Stewart, tenor, sang at the Chaminade 
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Yonkers, N. Y., March 25, and in Ridgewood, 
N. J., on March 20. On March 22 he gave a 
recital of Gena Branscombe compositions in 
New Haven, Conn. April 7 he was soloist at 
the L’Alliance Musicale in New Bedford, Mass., 
at its fourth annual concert, and left New York 
April 20 for Canada, where he was the soloist 
in Ottawa, April 22, in Haydn’s Creation. 

Susan Wallace was the soloist in the special 
Lenten musical service at Columbia University 
on March 17; she gave a recital at the Civic 
Club, April 14. Nina Valli, lyric soprano, was 
engaged by the I. O. B. A. Lodge to give a 
recital, April 7, and gave a song recital April 
15 at the Waldorf-Astoria under the auspices 
of the Five Arts Club. Eleanor Starkey, colora- 
tura, gave a song recital at the Barbizon Club, 
April 7. Nola Arter, soprano, sang April 7 in 
Rahway, N. J., at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 
Janet O’Connor, contralto, has been engaged as 
soloist Friday afternoons at five o’clock over sta- 
tion WRNY. 

Donald Thayer, who has been touring the 
west coast, was soloist for the Gamut Club’s 
anniversary banquet at the Hotel Alexandria in 
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Los Angeles. He appeared before the Dominant 
Club as soloist on April 13, also in Los Angeles. 
On April 30 he and Oscar Rasbach, his accom- 
panist, left for Sierra Madre, Cal., where they 
will give a song recital before the Woman’s Club. Mr. 
Thayer has passed all of the required tests for Movietone 
work at the Paramount Famous Players, Lasky Corp. 
studios. Mr. Blakeslee of the Chafee School of Ontario 
has engaged Mr. Thayer to give a recital in May. 

Edith Artley (of the Red Robe Company) has been in 
the west, where she gave some concerts before rejoining the 
company. Virginia Hall left New York, April 15, for Bos- 
ton, enroute to Washington, D. C., and Chicago, where her 
company will be playing the rest of the summer. 

Excellent reports have just been received from Quincy, 
Ill, where Dean Becker, tenor, gave a recital before the 
Woman’s Club. Lizette Braddock, coloratura, sang in 
Wheeling, W. Va., on Easter Sunday. Gladys Webb re- 
turned to her home town, Amarillo, Tex., where she sang 
a song recital. 

Helen Ardelle, coloratura soprano, was the soloist at the 
Haws Avenue Methodist Church in Norristown, Pa., on 
Palm Sunday evening, when they gave the 42nd Psalm by 
Mendelssohn. Miss Ardelle gave the Easter concert at the 
Asbury Methodist Church in Allentown, Pa., on Easter 
Sunday, and has been engaged to give a concert in Ithaca, 
N. Y., under the auspices of Sigma Alpha Iota Chapter, 
May 13. All are products of the Proschowski studios. 


Ovations Greet Albert Coates in Berlin 


The success that invariably attends Albert Coates wher- 
ever he appears was in full evidence at his recent concert in 
Berlin. In an all-English program of rarely heard as well 
as (in Germany) entirely unknown works, including a Pur- 
cell Suite, arranged by Coates, Edward Elgar’s Enigma Vari- 
ations and Vaughan-Williams’ London Symphony, his per- 
formance at the Singakademie made a strong plea for his 
native music. 

From the very start, Coates’ popularity was assured with 
the enthusiastic public present, and presumably also with 
thousands of listeners-in, for the concert was broadcasted 


ALBERT COATES 


under the auspices of the German Rundfunk. Nor did the 
critics lag behind with their. praise. It was Coates’ first 
appearance in Berlin since the war, and the Berliner Zeitung 
am Mittag, hailing him as a typical English musician, praised 
the spontaneity of his conducting and his ability to carry 
everything before him. 

The Vossische Zeitung said: “We can understand that 
England is proud of this conductor; he has a vigorous tem- 
perament and a manner of communicating himself to the 
orchestra that is altogether fascinating—both to the orchestra 
and to the audience. He knows what he wants, this funda- 
mentally musical master of the baton, and the orchestra 


FREDERIC WARREN’S OPEN-. 





4IR THEATER AT 
MADISON, N. H. 


Frederic Warren’s Summer School of Singing 


Frederic Warren is looking forward to a busy season at 
his Summer School, which will be held from June 15 to 
September 15 at “The Majors,” Madison, N. H. From the 
site of Mr. Warren’s quaint Open-Air Theatre at Madison, 
which is situated in a charming corner of the foothills of 
the White Mountains, may be seen the great peaks of the 
Indian and Presidential ranges, and this is the inspiring 
spot where the singing classes, pupils’ recitals, concerts and 
operas will be held. 





bends itself with pleasure to his will, a will which is always 
clearly expressed and which reigns supreme at every mo- 
ment. The players gave their utmost and achieved perform- 
ances which, excellent as we have always known them to be, 
threw a-new, bright light on their abilities. Conduc- 
tor and orchestra were tendered stormy ovations.” 

The Acht Uhr Abendblatt, after discussing the program, 
went on to say: “That Coates should have maStered these 
difficult symphonic works down to the smallest detail was 
to be expected, in view of the reputation that preceded this 
notable conductor. The thoroughly disciplined orchestra 
followed his intentions with the best results, so that the 
concert was maintained on a niveau that was worthy 
of note.” 

But the surest guerdon of success is an invitation to return, 
and this was extended immediately ; so that Berlin will have 
another opportunity of hearing Albert Coates in the autumn. 
In the meantime he will have paid another visit to America, 
where he will appear during July and August. 
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New York Concerts 


(Continued from page 10) 

Home (Werrenrath-Taylor-Greenfield) and The Palisades 
(Genns-Stoessel). Numbers by Morley, Sullivan, Warrell 
and Dvorak-Smith were also sung, and the lusty drinking 
song from Bach’s Peasant Cantata. Miss Bacon displayed 
her brilliant pianism in three Chopin pieces and a Liszt 
group, granting several encores at the insistent applause of 
the audience. 


May 5 
John McCormack 


It seemed like old times to have John McCormack back 
in the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, with a record audi- 
ence there to greet the famous tenor in his second recital 
of the season and his 114th in New York. As the years 
pass, John’s popularity seems ever on the increase. He 
could give a series of appearances in this city and have them 
all sold out. And let it be stated from the start that Sunday 
night's record audience gave him the usual rousing recep- 
tion and demanded encore after encore. 

The evening also marked the occasion of McCormack’s 
debut as the composer of the words of a new Irish Love 
Song, to a Derry Air, which proved to be just the kind of 
number his followers like. Needless to say he sang it beauti- 
fully and the audience liked it immensely. 

The program, otherwise, was of the type that McCormack 
usually gives, opening with two Handel numbers: Oh Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me? and Enjoy the Sweet Elysian 
Groves, given in his own polished style and with a fresh- 
ness and beauty of voice that made the audience sit back 
in anticipation of an evening’s continuous pleasure. His 
second group was varied: When Night Descends (Rach- 
maninoff) ; A Fairy Story by the Fire (Merikanto) ; She 
Rested by the Broken Brook (Coleridge-Taylor), a gem of 
a song; and Panis Angelicus (Franck), which proved most 
effective with cello and organ obligato. In this McCormack 
rose to great heights of artistry and several encores followed 

In the same group with Mr. McCormack’s song, the air 
of which. by the way, was arranged by his faithful accom- 
panist. Edwin Schneider, were grouped Molly Brannigan 
(Stanford) and The Snowy-Breasted Pearl (arranged by 
Robinson). The audience went wild over these simple tunes, 
as they always do when it comes to the Irish selections, and 
he had to resnon4 to numeross encores. He wound up his 
final grouv with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Lost Chord. to organ 
accompaniment, a fitting conclusion to the musical feast 
provided. 

The tenor gave his final concert of the season in Port 
Richmond, S. I., on Thursday evening, May 9. His little 
concert company again consisted of Lauri Kennedy. cellist, 
accompanied by his sister, Dorothv, with Walter Wild, or- 
ganist. And, of course, there is Edwin Schneider, that ad- 
mirable accompanist, whose name has so long been associated 
with the tenor’s concerts. Mr. Kennedy played numbers by 
Pugnani, Marcello. Chopin, Van Goens, Borowski and Pop- 
per. revealing a rich tone and varied style. The audience 
applauded him warmly . . . but was impatient for the re- 
appearance each time of McCormack. 


Philharmonic-Symphony’s Young People’s 
Concerts 


Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell, chairman of the Young People’s 
Concerts Committee of the Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
of New York, announces for next season two series of 
children’s concerts and also one of junior concerts, all under 
the direction of Ernest Schelling. The latter series is to 
take the place of the young people’s concerts conducted for 
thirty vears hy Walter Dn and is for those children 
who have attained musical experience through having pre- 
viously attended the concerts conducted by Mr. Damrosch 
and Mr. Schelling. The first series of children’s concerts is 
scheduled for November 2 and 23, Decemher 7 and 28. and 
January 11; the second for January 25, Februarv 1 and 8, 
and March 8 and 22. while the junior concerts will be given 
Foy October 12 and 26, November 16 and 30, and December 


mracch 


All of the features which have distinguished Mr. Schell- 
ing’s children’s concerts in the past six vears of their exist- 
ence will be continued next year, including the talks of the 
conductor, imeromptu demonstrations at 
the niano. a mon-size thermometer 
registering how well the young audience has sung, and other 
surprises. As always, each child will be furnished with an 
examination notebook, and prizes will be awarded at the 
end of the season for the best notebooks turned in. 


stereonticon slides 
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Roselle With Haensel & Jones 


Haensel & Jones announces Anne Roselle, prima donna 
soprano, as under this management for next season. She is 
well known for her appearances with the Metropolitan, 
Scotti Grand Opera Company ard on the Pacific Coast dur- 
ing the fall seasons there of the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles opera companies, as well as in concert. 

Mme. Roselle started her musical career in her native 
Hungary, but due to her phenomenal success from the start 
she quickly became an international figure both on the oper- 
atic and concert stage. Among her more recent achieve- 
ments of note was her creation of the title role in Puccini's 
Turandot in Dresden. 

Last summer the artist sang seven performances of this 
same opera in the open air amphitheatre of Verona, Italy. 
After the second performance she was engaged for fourteen 
nerformances at the San Carlo Opera in Naples during 
March and April of this year in Turandot, Tosca, and Caval- 
leria Rusticana. Last fall she sang Aida, Tosca and Madame 
Butterfly in Budapest. After her current engagement with 
the San Carlo Opera Company in Naples the soprano will 
sing at the Dresden Opera again and also in Budapest, 
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Vienna and Serbia. Before returning to America she will 


appear in Ostend. 


Keator Organ Recitals Close 


Firmin Swinnen, Belgian-American concert organist, gave 
the April 30 recital (the last of three instituted by Mrs. 
Bruce S. Keator at St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, New York) 
the preceding recitals having been played by Courboin and 
Schlieder. The church was filled with invited guests, church 
members, fellow professionals from the National Associa- 
tion and the American Guild of Organists. The Apollo Club 
of Asbury Park, N. J., fifty singers, conducted by Julius 
C. Zingg, assisted. Playing from memory, Mr. Swinnen 
gave a truly dramatic performance of Piece Heroique 
(Franck) ; a graceful, well-sung interpretation of Clarence 
Dickinson’s Berceuse, and introduced many varied flute, 
oboe and mixture stops in the Widor scherzo, C minor. 
There were unusual and admirable effects as to registration, 
manual and pedal collaboration, with breadth and grandeur 
in the celebrated toccata and fugue, D minor (Bach). The 
audience liked his playing of the Mozart minuet in D so 
much that he had to get off his bench and take several bows. 
Judicious and effective use of carillons, with sudden accents 
in a Stravinsky excerpt; the charm of deliberation in May 
Night (Palmgren), and the many comical effects in Weav- 
er’s The Squirrel, all were much enjoyed and applauded. 
A splendid performance of the allegro, Fifth Symphony, 
yen was followed by an encore, Liadoff’s The Music 
30x. 

The Apollo Club produced specially enjoyable effects in 
their quiet, soft singing; Gericke’s Autumn Sea, sung a 
capella, and Dickinson’s Music, When Soft Voices Die, were 
fine examples of this. In Hymn to the Madonna (Kremser), 
Betty Baily, solo soprano of this church, sang the obbligato 
solo, her high and clear voice, sweet and very sympathetic, 
being remarked. The club sang a Russian song as encore, 
and Conductor Zin7* showed his flexibility and excellent con- 
trol throughout. Following the recital some 200 guests ad- 
journed to the social parlors, where they sat down to a col- 
lation provided by Mrs. Keator. This was a truly enjoyable 
occasion, beginning with Grace, sung by the choir, con- 
tinuing with humorous songs sung by the Apollo Club, and 
notable through the impromptu, fluent talk by Mrs. Far- 
rington of Washington, sister of Mrs. Keator; she told 
many humorous anecdotes having to do with the official 
Washington life. and ranging from Roosevelt to Hoover. A 
falsetto voice singing the Samson and Delilah aria from 
an adjoining room (behind a screen), proved to be that of 
George Reardon, baritone of the church. “The voice is that 
of Delilah, but the person is that of Reardon,” said Mr. 
Ritter, leading member of the church. Mr. Courboin paid 
sincere compliments to his confrere, Mr. Swinnen, with well 
expressed thanks to Mrs. Keator. Mr. Schlieder, Mr. Zingg, 
T. Tertius Noble, all paid tribute to this lady, who plans 
and carries out everything to splendid success. President 
Reginald L. McAll was toastmaster of the occasion, and 
many were the humorous as well as tactful references heard 
from him. 


Kathryn Meisle at Newark Festival 


Kathryn Meisle has been heard at previous Newark Fes- 
tivals, but, iudging by the recention accorded her at her 
appearance this year on April 29, she cannot be heard too 
often to suit her Newark admirers. For her opening number 
the contralto had the Omio Fernando aria from La Favorita, 
and, as an encore, Schubert’s Erlkoenig, which, according to 
the delight of the audience was even more successfully re- 
ceived than the Donizetti work 

For her second group Miss Meisle presented classic and 
modern numbers: Handel’s Droop Not, Young Lover; Pur- 
cell’s There’s Not a Swain on the Plain; Gibbs’ Five Eyes; 
Manning’s In the Luxembourg Gardens, and Bridge’s Love 
Went a-Riding, all delivered in true musicianly manner. As 
a response to the persistent applause, Miss Meisle gave 
Michael Head’s The Piper, which she addressed to the chorus 
in accordance with the custom of music festivals. She was 
ablv and sympathetically accompanied by Solon Alberti. 

Throughout all her offerings Miss Meisle’s singing evi- 
denced an intelligent insight of the content of the music in 
hand, for her full, rich tones were always in accord with the 
stvle of the composer and were marked bv proner tonal 
coloring and phrasing, as well as by technical proficiency. 


New Violin Concerto by George Liebling 
George Liebling, composer-pianist, has completed a second 
concerto for violin, in the form of a concertino in one move- 
ment. The work will be published by G. Schirmer, Inc., 
in the 1 near future. 


Ww hile i it is an effective concert number 
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the piece is not too difficult to be within the powers of high 
grade students, and should prove a valuable study work. 
Written in classical form, it abounds in melody and modern 
harmonic treatment. 

Audience in Paris Debut 
recorded the “sensa- 
Chamlee in his debut 
additional 


Chamlee “Conquers” 

The Musica Courter has already 
tional success” registered hy Mario 
at the Paris Opera in Marouf, and now come 
facts which substantiate the earlier report. 

Among those present at this debut was Nellie Melba, who 
is said to have remarked during the performance: “In all 
probability there is not a greater singing actor among the 
younger generation of tenors.” Camille Bellaigue, French 
writer and critic of many years standing; Riccardo Martin, 
the well known tenor; Rhulman, conductor-in-chief at the 
Paris Opera, and also Eide Norena, Ruth Miller, Alma 
Simpson, Elinor Campbell, Australian baritone, Brownlee, 
and other well-known singers, all joined in praise of Mr. 
Chamlee’s characterization of Marouf, 

The press was not less enthusiastic. The Paris Times 
wrote: “Marouf is a character to be drawn with fine, but in 
most instances, humorous lines, and the tenor painted such 
a character for his listeners with all the subtle coloring and 
carefully-shaded nuance of which he is master. Few will 
forget the punctuation of his lines, the exquisitely- finished 
phrasing, the accompanying graceful gestures with which he 
delivered his lines, o1 ‘h ied finesse of an almost perfect 
French diction . and as a consequence he brought from 
his audience a burst of applause which almost ruined the 
fine effect he had produced.” 

The Paris edition of the New York Herald Tribune noted 
that Mr. Chamlee’s success increased with each act; that the 
audience, absolutely conquered by this fine artist, recalled 
him each time the curtain was lowered. “His voice has a 
very pure timbre; it is flexible, it is conducted well. It has 
charm in its gentleness; it has vigor in the fortissimi; it 
possesses complete balance in the high notes as well as in the 
lower, and it is sonorous in the medium.” “A Brilliant Suc- 
cess” ran the headline in the European edition of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, while Figaro pronounced it “a justly merited 
triumph.” 
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Ethyl Hayden on First Concert Tour Abroad 


Ethyl Hayden, soprano, 
concert successes have been gained in this country, 
April 16 for her first concert tour abroad. 

Miss Havden’s first appearance in Europe was _ in 
Vienna on April 30. She also will be heard later in the 
season as soloist with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and in recitals in Berlin and London. In August, she will 
sing at the Salzburg Festival in Germany. 


whose entire musical training and 
sailed 


Mannes School Chamber Music Concerts 


This year’s series of chamber music concerts at the David 
Mannes School was terminated on April 14 when the Lenox 
String Quartet played the Cesar Franck quartet, preceded 
by an explanatory talk by Leopold Mannes. The series of 
six will be continued next year with the new Stradivarius 
String Quartet, whose members are Wolfe Wolfinsohn, 
Aifred Pochon, Nicholas Moldavan and Gerald Warburg. 
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both of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will make a 
number of appearances at the Budapest Opera this sum- 
mel! (heir first performance will be in Tosca on 

May 28 

Frederick Gunster, broadcast on the 
over station WOR on May 10 

Edward Johnson, eminent American 
tenor, is receive the honorary degr 
the University of Ontario on May 31 

[he Philadelphia Orchestra brought its session to a bril- 
liant close on April 27, Dr. Stokowski conducting 

Regents Credits will be given for courses held at the 
German Institute of Music for Foreigners, Char 
lottenburg, Germany. 

Alfred Wallenstein will 
tion next year. 

Lucille Monoghan won the annual Mason & Hamlin priz 
contest at the New England Conservatory of Music. 

Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, and Ruth Posselt, violinist, will 
be presented as soloists next season by the Schubert 
Memorial, Inc. 

Andalusia, Ala., held its 
April 17 to 19 

The Kedroff Quartet 
delphia. 2 

The London opera season opened with Der Rosenkavalier 
at Covent Garden, and Falstaff, Figaro, and Vie 
Parisienne in the suburban opera houses. 

Frederick Southwick has been engaged as guest instructor 
for the summer session of the MacPhail School of 
Music in Minneapolis. 

Ravel’s new opera, L’Enfant et les 
received at its premiere in Vienna 

A promising future is predicted for the young Russian 
pianist, Tatiana de Sanzewitch. _ 

William Quinn, a pupil of Virginia Colombati, was a prize 
winner in the recent Victor Herbert Memorial Con- 
test sponsored by the National Opera Company of 
America. 

Katharine Goodson, English pianist, has already been 
booked for two appearances as soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony on her American tour next season 

Goldmark has written an _ interesting character 
sketch of Tchaikowsky 

The Hollandsche Concertidirectie Dr. G. de 
celebrated its tenth anniversary 

The Salon Washington 
the summer. 

Marie Rappold’s tour through Europe is proving to be a 
succession of triumphs 
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May Keon is busy at Sound Beach, Conn., singing and 

composing. 

The Rubinstem Club gave their farewell White Breakfast 
at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel for 1200 women on 
May 1. 

Kathryn McCarthy announces her Music Theory Summer 
Classes at Lake Placid, Adirondacks. 

Baroness vonKlenner and Lee Hess Barnes announce the 
usual summer vocal classes, Point Chautauqua, N. Y., 
June 24-Sept. 7. 

Lotta Madden gave an enjoyable song recital at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Applied Music April 26 

The New York School of Music and Arts gave their 707th 
concert at headquarters May 2. 

Firmin Swinnen gave the closing organ recital at St. An- 
drew’s M. E. Church, New York, April 30, under Mrs. 
Keator’s direction 

John Prindle Scott had a fine Spring season in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and has left for the summer. 

Lynnwood Farnam’s final Bach recital takes place May 13, 
at St. George’s P. E. Church, New York. 

Erminia Ligotti gave an enjoyable song recital in New 
3runswick, N. J., May 6. 

Otis J. Thompson of Calvary Baptist Church, produced 
genuine effect with The Publican, sung there April 28. 

Henry F. Seibert has many May organ recitals booked. 

Carl Fiqué lectured on Faust for the Drama-Comedy Club, 
Hotel Astor, New York. 

The combined choirs of St. Andrew’s and the Congrega- 
tional Churches of Upper Montclair gave Andrew’s 
Galilee at St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, New York, 

Mrs. Keator at the organ. 

Kriens Symphony Orchestra gives the annual con- 

cert at Carnegie Hall, New York, May 23. 

Fay Foster’s song, One Golden Day, is having fine success. 

Frederic Baer has been re-engaged for Frankfort, Ky. 

Hildred Hanson, soprano, and Elliott Williams, bass, gave 
a joint recital at Steinway Hall May 2. 

The Brahms Club concert at Pythian Temple, New York, 
conducted May 2 by Leo Braun. drew a large audience 

Marie Miller gave a harp recital for the Woman’s Club 

f Lynchburg. Va., on April 19. 

The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company announces seven 

teen performances for next season. 

final concert and commencement of the Philadelphia 

Conservatory of Music will take place on May 20. 

Edyth Carolyn Ulmer, a pupil at the Philadelphia Con- 
servatory of Music, won the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Music Clubs’ contest for piano in Warren, Pa. 

The twenty-third annual commencement of the Granberry 
Piano School will be held on June 6. 

The Ann Harbor, Mich., May Festival is to be held this 
year on May 22-25. 

Reinald Werrenrath will be heard as soloist with the Asso 
ciated Glee Clubs at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, on May 24. 

Albert Rappaport will sing The Elijah at the Plattsburgh, 

N. Y., Music Festival on May 23. 

Georg Kugel, Vienna impresario. will arrive in New York 
on May 20 on a business trip. 

F. C. Torre announces that The Social Grand Opera Com- 
pany has awarded two vocal scholarships, one to Vito 
Nanna, lyric tenor, and the other to Lloyd Morse, 
dramatic tenor. 

Edwin Franko Goldman has received word from the Con 
sul General of France that the diploma of Officier de 
L’Instruction Publique has been bestowed upon him, 
for his services in behalf of French music and 
musicians. 

Albert Coates, making his first appearance in Berlin since 
the war, was given a rousing reception 

Frederic Warren reports a large enrollment for his summer 
school, to be held June 15 to September 15, at The 
Majors, Madison, N. H 

Artist graduates from the Proschowski studios have been 
very busy during the scason. 

Nina Morgana will sing a number of important roles with 
the Metropolitan Opera next season 

Edyth Carolyn Ulmer, piano pupil of Arthur Reginald at 
the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, won the state 
contest held under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

Cecile de Horvath has been made honorary president of 
the Block School of Music in Chicago. 

M. Witmark & Sons have announced the completion of the 
first twenty numbers of the Philharmonic’ Photoplay 
Series. 

Ada Sari, Polish coloratura soprano, has appeared success- 
fully in Scandinavia, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary dur- 
ing the past season. 

Harold Vincent Milligan, executive director of the National 
Music League, announces that no new applications for 
this season will be accepted. 

lito Schipa, who sailed from this country on May 1 to 
fill concert engagements in Italy, Austria, Spain and 
France, will hear the world premiere of his own opera, 
Princess Liana, in Rome. 

\fter singing his fourth consecutive season at Ravinia, 
Edward Johnson has been engaged for a three months’ 
concert tour of the United States and Canada. 

Margherita Salvi has become a popular favorite at the 
Monte Carlo Opera. 

Elisabeth Rethberg is now completing a triumphant coast to 
coast tour prior to sailing for Italy. 

Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska will hold her summer mas 
ter classes in Seattle and Portland instead of San Fran- 
cisco as during the past four years. 

\llen McQuhae is now under the personal 
Charles Burke 

Rosa Low is now engaged in a two 
Europe. 

Walter Gieseking was guest artist at the closing concert 
of the Detroit Symphony. 

Simon Bucharoff is to hold master classes at Los Angeles 
this summer. 
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Hart House Quartet Complete Fifth Season 


With the close of the present musical season comes the 
assurance that the Hart House String Quartet, Canada’s 
most distinctive and successful musical organization, will 
continue indefinitely. At the end of March the Quartet 
played its last concert of the season at the Canadian Lega- 
tion in Washington, when it appeared before more than 250 
guests, representatives of the various embassies of the 
Capital. The Canadian Minister, the Honorable Vincent 
Massey (the Quartet’s patron since its formation) renewed 
the contracts of the artists indefinitely. 

Thus, the great missionary work which the Hart House 
String Quartet has been carrying on in Canada for the 
past five years will be continued. Due in large measure to 
the activities of the Quartet, the foundation of an appre- 
ciation for music has been laid in that country from coast to 
coast. Hardly a community in Canada has not had the 
opportunity some time during the past five years of listening 
to the Quartet, and every center that has been visited has 
expressed an eagerness for a repetition of the privilege. 
Thousands of people with a genuine but uncultivated taste 
for the best in music have been enabled to hear the best 
chamber compositions presented by artists of unquestioned 
merit and enthusiasm. During the past season, the Hart 
House Quartet blazed trails still further into musical Can- 
ada. Raw settlements of the North, and bleak centers in 
the prairies were visited, and in every instance the response 
was more than gratifying. 

But there is a vast gulf between successful performances 
before little-schooled natives on the frontiers of civilization 
and thunderous ovations from sophisticated concert audi- 
ences in cities like New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, but 
it is a gulf that time and time again has been successfully 
negotiated by the Hart House String Quartet. The recep- 
tion of the Quartet by critics and audiences in recognized 
centers of musical culture has been more enthusiastic this 
season than ever before. This is partly due, of course, to 
the growing interest in chamber music, and a reawakened 
realization of its possibilities by the cultured music lover; 
but in the main it ‘was due to the ever-increasing excellence 
of the Hart House Quartet programs. The success of the 
Quartet in Canada and the United States has inevitably at- 
tracted the attention of European interests, and, as a result, 
arrangements for a European tour have been made. During 
the coming autumn the Quartet will sail for England, where 
a series of concerts for the British Broadcasting Company 
will be presented. Upon completion of this series a tour 
will be begun. Though the Quartet was formed only five 
years ago, its achievements have been commensurate with 
musical organizations of much greater age. That it will 
achieve even greater honors during the next few years than 
it has since its formation five years ago can now scarcely 
be doubted. 

Eugene Goossens, eminent English composer and con- 
ductor, upon hearing the Hart House Quartet perform, said: 
“The Hart House String Quartet ranks today as one of the 
major organizations in the realm of chamber music in the 
world.” While adhering always to the traditions of the old 
masters and presenting only the best in modern chamber 
compositions, the Hart House Quartet has managed to com- 
bine progressiveness and conservatism perfectly. They have 
done much to bring the works of Canadian composers be- 
fore music lovers of other lands, and to popularize them in 
Canada. The fifth anniversary of the Quartet’s formation 
took place on April 27. 


Second Mozarteum Concert 

The second of the series of concerts being given by the 
organization known as the Mozarteum, which has been 
formed to foster the cultivation of classic music, was given 
in the DeWitt Clinton High School in New York on April 
30. A program of all Moussorgsky music was given under 
the direction of Anna Meitschik, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Moussorgsky was presented both 
in the instrumental and vocal creations of his pen in a most 
interesting manner that delighted the large audience of 
music lovers present at this second concert. 

The program opened with an address on Moussorgsky 
by Dr. G. Polonsky. This ‘was followed by Pictures at an 
Exposition, played by Katherine Bacon. Mme. Meitschik 
then sang the group known as the Songs and Dances of 
Death. Following Mme. Meitschik’s group of songs, Mme. 
Thalia Sabanieva, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
offered a group of songs called The Nursery. The fourth 
group was given by Marianne de Gonitch and the fifth and 
last group by Mose Rudinoff. Prolonged applause greeted 
the offerings of these excellent artists, who delighted the 
large audience with their delightful renditions of these diffi- 
cult works. The accompaniments were intelligently played 
by Arie Abileah. ; 5 


Phyllis Kraeuter Plays With Toronto Symphony 


One of the many appearances for Phyllis Kraeuter this 
season which brought forth unquestioned praise from the 
press was as soloist with the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, 
when she played the Saint-Saéns concerto. “A gifted young 
cellist,” was the verdict of the Toronto Evening Telegram: 
and the Daily Star was of the opinion that she demonstrated 
her complete mastery of the instrument and gave a scintil- 
lating display of musical gymnastics. According to the 
Mail and Empire, Miss Kraeuter’s performance was marked 
by “verve, brilliant technical finish and fine poetic insight,” 
while Musical Canada declared that her playing was “truly 
a revelation,” AK: 3 


Artist Students of John W. Claus 


Artist-students of John W. Claus, pianist and teacher of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., are meeting with splendid success in public 
Beryl Dana of California was greeted with marked en- 
thusiasm in several piano recitals on the Pacific Coast, and 
Virginia Wilharm of Pittsburgh received Many encomiums 


for her performances of American Music. 
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Clevelanders Thrilled With Fine 


Metropolitan Opera Performances 


Third Festival Under City Auspices a Notable Success Artistically and Financially—Nine 
Thousand Enthusiasts Cheer Marion Talley as She Takes Her Final Curtain—Rosa 
Ponselle in Glorious Voice—Gigli Accorded an Ovation—Telva, Bori, Flexer, 
Leonora Corona, Jagel, Edward Johnson, Tibbett and Lauri-Volpi Win 
Tremendous Applause for Their Fine Singing and Acting 


CLEVELAND, Outo.—Nine thousand opera lovers from all 
parts of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and Western Pennsylvania 
filled the great public auditorium and cheered Marion Talley 
when the little soprano took her last curtain in Lucia di 
Lammermoor on the final night of Cleveland’s sixth spring 
festival of nine operas by the Metropolitan Opera Company 
of New York. 

Every seat was filled and only the rule against standing 
room prevented the retirement of Talley from setting a new 
record for grand opera attendance here—and a record in 
Cleveland’s mammoth hall is believed to be a world record. 
The vast audience was most appreciative and compelled the 
repetition of the sextette, giving Talley seven bows there- 
after. If this be the climax of her career—and she insisted 
that it is—there will be many to say that Talley never sang 
better than on the night she retired from grand opera and 
the concert stage. 

The final night of the season was a fitting climax to the 
third successful festival of the Metropolitan under the joint 
auspices of the City of Cleveland and the Northern Ohio 
Opera Association. For the third time there was no call 
upon the 500 guarantors who have taken a “partnership in 
grand opera” for five seasons and underwritten $1,000,000 
for the sake of giving fine opera in Cleveland. The receipts 
and attendance were slightly under last year, and were an- 
nounced as 63,277 in attendance and $177,303 in receipts. 
This success, from both the artistic and the financial sides, 
was doubly notable this year, however, as three unfamiliar 
operas were included in the season, a policy of progress 
which will be continued by the Northern Ohio Opera Asso- 
ciation, according to Robert J. Bulkley, the chairman. 

The opening night set a new mark for “firsts” in Cleve- 
land with the Bellini Norma, but this was surpassed by 
Lucia on Saturday night, with the Wednesday performance 
of La Gioconda, in which Ponselle sang for the last time 
before dashing for New York and England, third in at- 
tendance. For the first time in three years there were sub- 
stitutions in the original casts, Florence Easton giving way 
to Dreda Aves, Norwalk soprano, for Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, after 2,000 home town folks had signed a petition ask- 
ing that Aves sing a major role and later being indisposed 
on Friday, when Manski took her place in Lohengrin. 
Frederick Jagcl took over two roles in addition to those 
originally billed in Cavalleria and Lucia. 

Bellini’s historic opera, Norma, gave Rosa Ponselle the 
opportunity to make a fresh conquest, for the diva had 
never been in more superb voice. Gloriously surpassing her 
premiere in the opera here last season, she had never been 
more magnificent nor had she been more warmly received 
and wildly applauded. Long to be remembered as the high 
point of the season will be her exquisite tonal beauty in 
the apostrophe to the pale goddess, as no less notable than 
her gravely hieratic Norma of Casta Diva was her singing 
of that great aria, Teneri figli. Never has Cleveland re- 
sponded so wildly to any singing and never has prolonged 
applause been more richly merited. 

Marion Telva, the Adalgisa, rose to a new height by her 
own right, and in the duet with Norma was most warmly 
vibrant. Frederick Jagel lent his usual excellence to the 
role of Pollione and Leon Rothier, as the Arch-Druid, main- 
tained admirably the high standard set for the opening 
night. Conducted by Tullio Serafin, the opera was a mas- 
terpiece that brought rapturous plaudits repeatedly. 

Tuesday night brought Lucrezia Bori in L’Amore dei Tre 
Re, and the diminutive Spanish soprano, always a great 
favorite in Cleveland, took the audience by storm and scored 
a superlative success. She became the very embodiment of 
the unfortunate and wayward heroine, and one was amazed 
by the perfect effectiveness of her voice that compelled rapt 
attention even through the dull third act, 

Edward Johnson shared honors with his well-marked 
Avito, while Lawrence Tibbett brought a fresh vigor to 
Manfredo, and Ezio Pinza gave a fuller indication of the 
glory of his voice as the Archibaldo. The sweet-voiced 
Dorothea Flexer, as an old woman, sustained the bril- 
liancy of the cast. : : 

As the other half of the double bill was Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, in which Dreda Aves, new soprano, was the recipient 
not only of great applause from her fellow-townsmen from 
Norwalk, who came by train and motor, but of a newly 
developed snap-dragon named for her. A reception in the 
music hall, which is now a part of public hall, followed 
the opera. 

On Wednesday night came the season’s farewell of Rosa 
Ponselle, who, in fact, was forced to dash for the train 
in costume, with a police escort to rush her car through 
traffic to reach the station on time after the last wild ap 
plauding had been answered. The opera was Ponchielli’s 
La Gioconda, and once again the rich voiced Ponselle cap- 
tivated all. ; , 

This opera presented to Cleveland for the first time in 
years the big-voiced Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, and although 
he seemed to be using every last bit of effort, his great 
voice brought wild applause from the packed auditorium, 
whose very rafters seemed to shake as he sang. 

Thursday night and Manon set a new standard for 
French opera here. and the exquisite Bori was in even 
better voice than before and was stunning and _ brilliant 
in this opera. The famous letter scene and the equally 


well-known Ah fuyez, douce image were delivered in the 
best Beniamino Gigli persuasive manner and the distin- 
guished finesse brought long-sustained applause. 

Friday matinee, the first of the “four operas in two 
days” to which all Northern Ohio flocks, brought Leonora 
Corona in Aida, with the high school students forming a 
large part of the audience. Again the great-voiced Lauri- 

(Continued on page 41) 


Noted Artists Heard at the 
Newark Festival 


Final Concert Opens With Hadley’s Prize Cantata, 
In Music’s Praise—Chorus Singing a Notable Feature 


Newark, N. J., May 6.—Greeted by a large and friendly 
audience, the chorus of the Newark Music Festival gave 
the second and final concert of the fifteenth annual festival of 
song under the direction of C. Mortimer Wiske, this be- 
lieved to be the final festival under Mr. Wiske’s leadership. 
The opening number was Music’s Glory, from Henry Had- 
ley’s prize cantata, In Music’s Praise. 

Richard Bonelli, baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera, the 
first soloist to be presented, was in fine fettle, and as he 
stepped to the platform one prepared to sit back and listen, 
and was rewarded by an exquisite rendition of the Eri tu 
aria from Verdi's Masked Ball. Later, singing to piano 
accompaniment, Mr. Bonelli displayed his beautiful voice 
to advantage, with its warm, rich quality, beautiful in tim- 
bre, and of which he is the master at all times. His de- 
lightful manner and charming personality, together with his 
perfect diction, leaves ‘the listener with a desire to call at- 
tention to the fact that an opera singer can be the great 
artist on the concert stage as well. His singing of Crying 
of Water, with its pathos and deep feeling, brought forth 
a wealth of beautiful shading. Two Irish ballads, which 
he rendered in true Irish brogue, brought tremendous ap- 
plause, to which he responded with the popular Tommy 
Ladd, which he sang with the chorus. 

Then Nanette Guilford appeared, and the dainty and 
beautiful young soprano was greeted with great enthusiasm. 
Gifted with a fine vocal organ, talented, this young artist 
showed a remarkable liking for the interpretation of the 
composition at hand rather than the display of her beauti- 
ful voice. With the orchestra she was heard in the aria 
from Ernani, and also in a group of songs with piano ac- 
companiment. She gave a beautiful rendition of Brahms’ 
Kommit dir Manchmal in dem Zinn, and Schubert's Gret- 
chen am Spinnrade brought out the finest of her artistry 
and skill, both in vocal setting and interpretative powers. 

Ifor Thomas, the Welsh tenor, tall and handsome, intro- 
duced himself to the audience with the ever popular aria 
from-La Tosca, E lucevan le stelle, in which he displayed 
fine musicianship. In songs by Frazer, Welsh and Carey, 
Mr. Thomas had piano accompaniments, and for his con- 
cluding number, Sound an Alarm, from Judas Maccabzus, 
he was accompanied by the orchestra. 

The chorus did some very fine work, especially in Out 
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Ethel Hayden’s European Debut 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Vienna, May 1.—Ethel Hayden’s European de- 
but recital in Vienna at the Conzerthaus on April 
30 was a great success. The program was varied, 
being in four languages, and evoked much admira- 
tion and applause. The splendid audience included 
many musicians and many encores were demanded. 

(Signed) Bechert. 


G. Schirmer, Sede Elects Officers 


The publishing house of G. Schirmer, Inc., an- 
nounces the election of officers as follows: W. R. 
Fay, chairman of the board of directors; Carl 
Engel, president; W. H. L. Edwards, treasurer. 
Carl Engel has been for several years past Chief 
of the Music Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, the same position that was held by O. G. 
Sonneck, who was vice-president of G. Schirmer, 
Inc., until his untimely death a few months ago. 


* + a 
Muriel Kerr Plays in Providence 
Providence, May 5.—Muriel Kerr, playing in 
recital in Providence today, achieved a great mu- 
sical triumph before representative and critical 
audience. Proclaimed by all a superb artist, who 
gave brilliant rendition of difficult and well bal- 
anced program. D. S. 
* * + 
Anne Roselle as Turandot in Dresden 


Word has been received from Europe that Anne 
Roselle, dramatic soprano, was scheduled to appear 
in Dresden on May 9 in Turandot. 





of the Silent Land, the beautiful and soul stirring compo- 
sition by Fanning, which was sung to an accompaniment of 
the organ, cello, violin and piano. The last number on the 
program, which brought down the curtain and a close to 
Newark’s Fifteenth Annual Music Festival, was the trio 
and finale from Gounod’s Faust. It was sung by the artists 
and chorus, and was a fitting climax for the occasion. 

A word of appreciation should be added for the com- 
poser-accompanists, Walter Golde and Richard Wilens, to 
whom the audience and singers paid marked tribute. Solon 
Alberti was the able accompanist for Mr. Thomas. S. 


Beethoven Prize Awarded to Paul Juon 
and Joseph Haas 


The Akademie der Kiinste announces through the Bos- 
sischen Zeitung that the Beethoven Prize, which jwas 
founded to commemorate the hundredth anniversary’ of 
Beethoven's death, has been awarded to Paul Juon and 
Joseph Haas. The prize is ten thousand marks. Prof. 
Juon was born in Moscow and is fifty-seven years old; he 
is a teacher of composition in the Berlin Hochschule. Prof. 
Haas is fifty years old, and is director of the Akademie 
fiir Kirchenmusik, Munich. 


Rossini Operas to Be Given in Paris 


The Teatro di Torino is sponsoring, during the months 
of May and June, at the Theatre des Champs Elysees of 
Paris, a season of Italian opera, inciuding the works of 
Rossini exclusively. The Barber of Seville, L’Italiana in 
Algeri and La Cenerentola are the works chosen, the two 
latter not having been presented on the Parisian stage for 
over fifty years. 

_ The conductor will be Tullio Serafin and among the 
interpreters are included Toti dal Monte, Stracciari, Ezio 
Pinza and Roberto D’Alessio. 





Cincinnati Festival Opens With Mendelssohn’s St. Paul 


Vreeland, Morrissey, Beddoe and Tibbett Are the Soloists 


_ CINCINNATI, Oxt0.—Impressive was the moment when 
Frederick Stock raised his baton, and, as the successor of 
Frank van der Stucken and Theodore Thomas brought into 
full play all the traditions and glory of the celebrated Cin- 
cinnati May Music Festivals, on May 7. The chorus and 
audience rose to open the festival with the singing of Amer- 
ica, with which it is always begun. Then followed the sing- 
ing of Mendelssohn’s oratorio, St. Paul, with Jeanette Vree- 
land, Marie Morrissey, Dan Beddoe and Lawrence Tibbett 
as soloists. The May Festival Chorus had been augmented 
for the occasion by the Big Four Chorus and the Woodward 
High School Glee Clubs; this, too, is traditional to invite 
the local singing groups to participate in the program. The 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra formed a magnificent mu- 
sical background for the 500 voices, all responding as one 
great musical instrument to the slightest indication of the 
director. 

_Frederick Stock was given an ovation, a fitting tribute to 
his musicianship. He is not a stranger to the May Festival 
audience ; for almost thirty years he has been identified with 
the festivals as orchestra player, as associate conductor, as 
guest conductor. The members of the Board of the May 
Festival Association represent a list of names prominent in 
the musical history of the city: George F. Dana, president ; 
Louis J. Hauk, vice-president; J. H. Thuman, secretary: 
Arthur Espy, treasurer; Joseph S. Graydon, Frederick W. 
Hinkle. Frank W. Wiborg, George B. Wilson, and Frank 
R. Ellis. To their businesslike administration is due the 
success of the festival. The six scheduled concerts included: 

Tuesday evening, May 7, Mendelssohn’s St. Paul with 


Vreeland, Morrissey, Beddoe and Tibbett; Wednesday even- 
ing, Magnificat by Bach, A Sea Symphony by Vaughn Wil- 
liams, with Manski, van der Veer, Vreeland, Althouse, 
Gould, Austral and Patton, as soloists with the chorus, and 
Florence Austral singing the aria, Abscheulicher, from Bee- 
thoven’s Fidelio, and the orchestra playing variations on a 
Haydn Theme. 

The Thursday afternoon concert presented a Wagner pro- 
gram, with Schumann-Heink, Austral, Tudor Davies, 
Manski, Althouse, Patton, and three local singers—Mrs. 
Stanley Clark, Mrs. Carol Mathes Tiemeyer and Mrs. R. 
Sayler Wright—as soloists. 

The Friday evening concert programmed King David by 
Honegger, with Vreeland, Morrissey, Davies, and Gould as 
soloists; The New Life, by Wolf-Ferrari, in which Vree 
land and Tibbett sang the leading roles 

The children’s chorus is the center of attraction for to 
day’s matinee concert when The Children of Bethlehem, a 
Mystery by Pierne, will be sung with the following local 
singers as soloists: Mary Towsley Pfau, Katherine Hall 
Helene Kessing, Anna von Unruh Woolley, Marion Hart- 
zell Kountz, Robert Thuman, Joseph Schenke, Albert 
Schnicke, and Herbert Gould of New York sings the Nar- 
rator. Dan Beddoe sings a recitative, and the orchestra 
plays Iberia by Debussy and The Fire Bird by Stravinsky 

For the closing concert tonight Saint-Saens’ Samson and 
Delilah has been chosen, in which Cyrena van Gordon, Alt- 
house, Patton and Gould sing the leading roles with two 
local singers, Albert Schnicke and George J. Muhthauser, 
completing the cast. M. D. 
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New York 


In general, music should be heard, not read about. 
a EST 
It is easier for pianists to play Chopin than not to 
play Chopin. 
——© a 
Beau Broadway says in The New York Tele- 
graph: “Being a ‘critic is a great life if you don’t 
waken.” ; 
a 
“More Americans are taking up Cricket,” says the 
New York Times of May 4. And if more of them 
would take up symphony, there could be no possible 
objection 


The liveliest music in the world is that of Richard 
Critics have pronounced it dead time and 
again, but it insists on flourishing more animatedly 


»trauss. 


than ever. : 

\ Western paper reports the death of a musician 
“had been bedridden for sixteen years, ever 
gave his first concert in this town.” The 


is obvious, but cruel. 


who 
since he 
inference 
When “swan song” something 
beautiful is usually meant. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the swan’s song is a screech exceeded in shrill 
only by the vocalism of the peacock, 
rs 
a new chair of music at the Glas- 
writes J. P. F., “and I wonder 
those revolving ones. They 
really are uncomfortable. I prefer the bench- 
kind with a lid, and consider them more practical, 
because you can keep your music in them.” 


one Ss] eaks of a 


discordancy 


“T read about 
sow University,” 
whether it is one of 


most 


beast 
‘ictor Herbert considered the valse move- 

kowsky’s fifth symphony a poor ex- 

mple of th 44 \Vhenever he con- 
ducted it he would say to the orchestra: ““Now make 
'. Similarly, after rapping on 
playing a piece by Henry Hadley 
butterflies, he used to admonish his 


butterflies. 


the popular dance 


lhl 
LINC 


EE 

“Many an old wife or country woman doth often 
more good with a few known and common garden 
herbs than our bombast physicians, with all their 
prodigious, sumptuous, far-fetched, rare, conjectural 
* So said the old writer Fuchsius, who, 
if he had music critic, would have written 
that many natural com- 
poser often does more good with a few real tunes 
and simple rhythms than our bombast symphonists, 


medicines.’ 
been 
an unlearned melodist, or 
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with all their prodigious, sumptuous, far-fetched, 
rare, conjectural tone-poems. 
eee eee 
Modernistic music remains bounded on the north 
by Bach, on the south by Beethoven, on the east 
by Brahms, and on the west by Wagner. 
a 
John McCormack’s 114th New York concert, at 
the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, eclipsed all 
previous attendance records made here by the fam- 
ous tenor. The audience of 7,000 exceeded the offi- 
cial capacity of the house by some 2,300 souls—and 
they were song-hungry souls, as they demonstrated 
by their frenetic applause. Seven hundred sat on 
the stage, three hundred were crowded into the or- 
chestra pit, while the boxes contained three hundred 
extra chairs. But then, there is, after all, only one 
McCormack, so why not? 
EN ESE 
The undoubted policy of Mr. Gatti-Casazza to give 
American singers a chance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, provided they possess the merit, is accentuated 
by the addition of four more native artists to his 
roster. The newcomers are: Gladys Swarthout, a 
Kansas City mezzo; Eleanor La Mance, also a mezzo- 
soprano, from Jacksonville; Santa Biondo, soprano, 
who came from Italy as an infant, and Edward Ran- 
some, tenor of New York City. The Americans now 
constitute a very substantial—and incidentally very 
valuable—portion of the galaxy of artists at the Met- 
ropolitan. 
a 
Adelina Patti made her New York debut in 1859, 
just seventy years ago. Since then, only three other 
coloratura singers ever succeeded in winning con- 
tinued sensational success and sensational financial 
rewards. ‘They were Mmes. Sembrich, Tetrazzini 
and Galli-Curci. By and large, the operatic field does 
not enable many of its practitioners to get to the 
glittering top. However, its radiance never fails te 
keep a vast host of candidates from trying to reach 
that dizzy eminence. There never has been a second 
Patti; perhaps there never will be. The race of great 
coloratura singers is slowly dying out, because the 
coloratura operas are doing likewise. It is a safe 
prophecy that no more of them will be written. 
a rs 
Charlotte Lund is a good musical friend of the 
children. This season she has proven it most con- 
clusively. Believing that their musical education, as 
far as opera is concerned, should start early, she has 
given performances of Haensel and Gretel, Tales of 
Hofmann, and Marta, all to packed houses, with a 
goodly portion of the gallery occupied by orphans 
and blind kiddies. If one should doubt the enjoy- 
ment and attention of the children, only a single per- 
formance of one of these operas need be mentioned 
to note their love for opera as Charlotte Lund pre- 
sents it—a combination of singing and ballet, with 
scenery and lighting. And they really are educated 
while they enjoy. Next season Mme. Lund will give 
a greater number of performances and several new 
operas because of the demand of the parents. 
a 
A well-written editorial in The New York Times 
of May 1 (the twenty-fifth anniversary of Anton 
Dvorak’s death) stresses the point that, with the ex- 
ception of the “New World” Symphony and the 
“American string quartet” Dvorak’s long list of com- 
positions in all forms of music has been “relegated 
more or less definitely to the closet, where the scores 
are silently gathering dust.” How about the Carni- 
val and Husitska overtures, the Slavic Dances, the 
Dumka trio, the concerto and the Waldesruhe for 
cello and orchestra, and last but not least, the 
Humoresque, an inspiration in small form that rivals 
in popularity such immortal musical thoughts as 
Schumann’s Traumerei, Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, 
Kubinstein’s Melody in F, Nevin’s The Rosary and 
a few others—very few? 
ee 
Anne Roselle continues to captivate European 
music lovers. Recently she sang some successful 
performances of Turandot at La Scala and immedi- 
ately afterwards went to Dresden to fill some per- 
formances with the Royal Opera, where she is 
exceedingly popular. Her next achievement will be 
Don Giovanni at Covent Garden and this will mark 
her debut there. This important engagement came as 
a result of a representative of the London organiza- 
tion hearing her at La Scala, and a special place was 
made for Miss Roselle. At the beginning of her 
European season the dramatic soprano gave a recital 
in Berlin, when the critics spoke of her in glowing 
terms. Miss Roselle is an artist who is constantly on 
the ascent. It would be gratifying to have her singing 
in America more often than she does each year. 
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Schumann-Heink Says— 


[The following article covers some of the tech- 
nical and practical points discussed by Schu- 
mann-Heink at her master classes at the Kansas 
City-Horner Conservatory. It is a brief insight 
into the actual vocal work done in the class, 
and gives some idea of the class from other 
than the reminiscent and historical side—The 
Editor. ] 

Can great singers teach? Ask any of the 
singers, students or teachers who studied with 
one of them last summer in the first world mas- 
ter class conducted by the world renowned 
contralto, Ernestine Schumann-Heink. So far 
as Schwmann-Heink is concerned, they are will- 
ing to bank their careers on her ability—a proof 
of which is that many of them, an unusually 
large percentage, will study with Madame again 
this summer in her second class, handled through 
the Horner Witte Concert Direction. 

The most comprehensive answer to the ques- 
tion of teaching ability comes from a woman in 
a business allied with the profession of singing 
whose name may not be mentioned for business 
reasons. She begins: “Nothing like it in the 
world! Never has there been such an amazing 
experience for vocal students as the master 
class held by Madame Schumann-Heink.” 

Then she recapitulates some of the things she 
remembers from the five weeks of class lessons, 
weeks that included the study in a general way 
of the entire vocal field, and particularly took 
up the things which Schumann-Heink felt she 
could treat with more profit, perhaps, than other 
teachers of less wide singing experience. The 
information was expressed very directly, in an 
almost homely way, straight from the shoulder. 
Nor was there a set of mystic charts containing 
diagrams of muscles which may be had in any 
physiology book. Schumann-Heink has not too 
much patience with many “new fangled” ideas. 

“She says that many of these are quackery and 
do not produce singers; that many beautiful 
voices are being ruined by false methods, newly 
created theories and especially experimentation. 

“*The trouble with you young singers is that 
you do not open your mouths; most of you 
tighten your jaws, some of you sing through 
your noses and nearly all of you lack breath 
control. You think too much of the mechanics 
of your throat,’ insists Madame. 

““No one can sing without knowing how to 
phrase and the importance of strict time, she 
continued. ‘There is nothing so annoying to a 
conductor as a singer who comes in a quarter of 
a measure late, and nothing throws a perform- 
ance out of gear as quickly as the singer who 
allows himself unlimited latitude. 

““Every day of my career I have sung my 
scales, and only by so doing can you keep your 
voice in condition. Practice over and over 
where the breaks come between the registers to 
insure evenness, and always practice the tones 
of the middle voice, because they are the most 
dificult. When I wanted particularly high notes 
I stressed my study on the middle register. 

“*Forget all technic when before an audience; 
do your tone work at home and spend your 
effort in public on thinking how to project the 
beauty of the song. Be sure to analyze your song 
at home so you can be able to tell the complete 
story of it, and be sure to memorize it. How do 
you expect an audience to be interested in your 
singing if you keep your eyes glued to the music 
or your word books?’ 

““Take care of the consonants and you will 
not need to worry about vowels so much. Think 
of your T’s and D’s and the rolling R. They 
will push forward your vowels. Use your lips 
a lot, and keep out of your throat for many 
reasons, one of which is that you cannot enun- 
ciate if your tone is throaty. Half the reasons 
why singers fail is carelessness in the utterance 
of words.’ 

“Off pitch singing she considers largely care- 
lessness which later becomes a habit almost 
impossible to eradicate, while forcing is fre- 
quently caused by a desire to overcome the re- 
sults of bad production.” 

This summer the class will open June 10, 
again in Horner Hall of the Kansas City- 
Horner Conservatory. Again, Josefin Hartman 
Vollmer, coach and accompanist, will act as 
assistant to Schumann-Heink, who will give as 
many private lessons as she is able, in addition 
to teaching her three class lessons of one and a 
half hours each week. 
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V er tations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


One wonders at the efforts of the modernists to 
“recapture” the spirit of the ancients. Its spirit 
remains aloof and the “recapturing” consists solely 
of outward imitation. Bach’s music shows that he 
occasionally thought like our moderns; their pages, 
however, fail to reveal that they ever thought like 
Bach, 

ners 

Speaking about music of the moment, one of the 
best recent essays I have read in that line is Hugo 
Leichentritt’s “On the Art of Bela Bartok,” in the 
March-April number of Modern Music. Leichen- 
tritt discusses his subject impassionately (even 
though it is evident that he admires the Bartok com- 
positions), and in terms interesting to the musician 
and yet clear to the musical layman. It is a question, 
however, whether the Bartok antique and authentic 
Magyar melodies and rhythms (the harmonies most- 
ly bear the modernistic touch) ever will achieve popu- 
larity won by Liszt and Brahms with their versions 
of the “spurious” Hungarian tunes picked up by 
those masters from the songs and dances of the itin- 
erant gypsies, who really were aliens in that land. 

The belief once so generally championed, that a 
musical art can be based chiefly on folk song, is al- 
most dispelled now. Bach used German folk music 
only sparingly. Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, and Brahms employed airs of the soil, but their 
greatest melodies were original creations. Some of 
Chopin’s rhythms were Polish, but his works 
smacked of Chopin more than of Poland. In his 
earlier years he imitated Hummel, an Austrian, and 
Field, an Irishman. He also adored Bach with whose 
niusic he became intimately familiar. The only Pol- 
ish compositions which resemble Chopin’s were writ- 
ten by his imitators. 

There is nothing folk-tunish in the slow move- 
ments of Tschaikowsky’s fifth and sixth symphonies. 
Verdi’s finest melodies bear no relation to Italian 
measures of the farm or street. Wagner broke away 
almost completely from the folk music of his native 
land. Grieg, Dvorak, Smetana, and Moussorgsky, 
were possibly the most generous employers of airs 
descended from the plain people. 

America has no real folk tunes and often that is 
the reason advanced for our lack of “American” 
music. When the great American composer ap- 
pears, however, he probably will be able to create 
great music without hunting up themes in the an- 
thologies of Indian and Africo-American melodies. 
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Very belatedly I have read Music at Midnight, 
by Muriel Draper. (Harper & Bros.) The author 
is the widow of the late Paul Draper, well known 
tenor, and her book relates chiefly to the celebrities, 
musical and otherwise, whom she entertained at her 
London home, a salon made notable in its time by the 
grace, charm, and sprightliness of its hostess, and by 
the geniality and talent of her husband. There is an 
opening chapter, too, on Mrs. Draper’s pre-London 
life in Florence, when she first showed aptitude for 
making famous personages feel at home in her com- 

any. 
- The “two enchanted Italian years” stir her to 
memories of Albert Spalding (spelled “Spaulding” 
by Mrs. Draper) and his delightful mother, Isadore 
and Lily Braggiotti, Mrs. Stanford White, Gertrude 
Stein, and Eleanora Duse, who talked as imperson- 
ally of d’Annunzio as she did of Dante. The actress’ 
room was decorated with only one portrait, that of— 
3eethoven ! 

Mrs. Draper, who knows how to paint beautifully 
in words, tells her impressions when she was visited 
by Duse: “She spoke with a voice of wings. She 
moved with unfathomable rhythm. She permeated 
the air with the ethereal assurance that she was in- 
habiting her body, but could leave it if she chose. 
I did not move. She went away.” 

The London chapters are full of picturesque and 
piquant reminiscence and anecdote, all told racily and 
with unusual literary skill. T here are great stories 
of Henry James, Montague Chester (for a long time 
the MusicaL Courter representative in London), 
Raimund Von zur Muehlen, Arthur Rubinstein, 
Thibaud, Casals, Baroness von Hutten, Harold 
Bauer, Paul Draper, Emerson Whithorne (who said 
one night, “Why so damned much Beethoven?’), 
Ethel Leginska (then married to Whithorne), 
Kochanski, Louis Persinger, Goossens, Cortot, 
Arbos, Moissievitch, Landon Ronald, Irene Schar- 
rer, Barrere, May Mukle, Tertis, Salmond, Sczyma- 
nowski, John Sargent, George Moore, Chaliapin, 


Ysaye, Monteux, Norman Douglas—the list is al- 
most endless. 

I shall not spoil the reader’s prospective pleasure 
by telling any more about Mrs. Draper’s book. It 
is a delightful series of silhouettes for those who 
know the foregoing names and the achievements of 
their owners. She lived through memorable hours 
and has the blessed gift of being able to recount 
them fascinatingly on the printed page. 
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It has not yet suggested itself what to do with 
Alberto Jonas for sending me the attached anecdote. 
Of course, there are the electric chair, boiling oil, 
and some ancient thumbscrew or rack to be bor- 
rowed from a museum. Perhaps all those correc- 
tives would not be out of order for Jonas. At any 
rate, here is his story: “At a recent musicale, Helen 
Hinkle, my brilliant assistant, played one of Handel’s 
suites. After the applause abated, somebody asked 
Miss Hinkle whether Handel’s music is difficult to 
grasp. That lady replied: ‘Oh, no, it has a handle.’ 

nme 

No one could understand why Marion Talley 
wished to go farming, after she gathered so many 
golden eggs in the concert-field. 

nem e*e 

Melvin H. Dalberg, a New York attorney who 
plays all the Wagner music from memory, on the 
piano, asks whether Variations has heard the one 
about the mean Scotch orchestral conductor who 
wouldn’t give his players the tempo of the pieces 
they performed. 

eS & & 
Gary, Indiana, April 25, 1929. 
My dear Variations: 

A few days ago I received a letter from Grenville Pettis 
of California, asking permission to use my poem, A Liltin’ 
Hert, (published in your column) as a song. I presume 
he had already secured your permission, since he knew 
where to locate me. I hope that you may grant him per- 
mission, if you have not already done so. If you will notify 
me I shall write him at once. I have granted the use of the 
lyric, as far as I am concerned. 

This makes the second of my Scotch poems used as 
song-poems. The other was set by Merle Kirkman Jones, 
of Chicago, and appeared in the Daily News, and later in 
Keith Preston’s Column Poets. 

Lida Browning White, pianist and composer, set my 
Moonbeam Swing, and Philip D. Warner of Girvine Insti- 
tute, Chicago, set A Broth of a Bye, from R. H. L.’s Line 
in the Chicago Tribune. 

By the way, I have been asked to join the Illinois 
Women’s Press Association this May. So you see a con- 
tralto-composer (who, by the way, is very much of a home 
woman) can do “something else again.” Life is pretty won- 
derful, after all, and even continued poor health hasn’t taken 
the bloom from a single year. The dunes in spring, the lake 
in summer, a trip in the autumn, and music always, and 
writing whenever I can find time, these with my home and 
my friends! Was it Edison who said he didn’t know any- 
one who was happy? I'd like to have him over for dinner, 
and cook it myself! 

Good night and good wishes, 
(Signed) Clara Edmunds-Hemingway. 

Herewith is the printed permission to use A Liltin’ 

Hert, as a song. 
nrme 

S. T., my former fellow pupil at the Berlin Royal 
High School of Music, writes as follows: “I remem- 
ber well the incidents you told last week, when 
Waldemar Bargiel yelled ‘Who’s Wagner?’, and 
when you spoke up to Prof. Barth because he called 
Liszt’s compositions ‘dirt’. You forgot to mention, 
however (because you doubtless do remember it) 
that Barth also had the pleasant habit of referring 
to Leschetizky as ‘piano maulers.’ Perhaps you re- 
call, too, that Prof. Joachim never put Wagner 
works on the concerts he led with the High School 
orchestra, and that he alluded to Tschaikowsky’s 
violin concerto as ‘Katzenmusik’ (cat’s music). 

| a 

In other years one used to receive a printed little 
advertising card, reading: “John Smith, Piano 
Tuner.” Nowadays, in this period of efficiency, the 
mail brings to you the attached seductive appeal: 

2583 Marion Avenue, New York, N. Y., April 19, 1929. 
Mr. Leonard ‘rr 
Steinway Hall, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Having been informed that you are devoted to the “Art 
and Science of Music” we are taking the liberty of soliciting 
your valued patronage in regard to the tuning and upkeep 
of your piano. 

As you are naturally a person of keen and refined dis- 
cernment and appreciative of the charm and beauty in the 
magic realms of harmony, we realize you would desire the 
most qualified and efficient type of workmanship. 

Therefore we feel especially confident that our service 
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will prove of great value to you as our staff of men are 
carefully chosen according to their experience and ability. 
We take deep interest in extending to the discriminating 
our knowledge and skill in the profession, for it is a pleasure 
to bring gratifying results. 
The success of our business is due 
of efficiency and our ideals. 
Very truly yours, 


to the high standard 


Emit NEUGEBAUER. 

Mr. Neugebauer deserves mention that his letter 
sheet also bears reproduced testimonials to his ability 
from Josef Lhevinne, Miecyslaw Miinz, Richard 
Buhlig, Reinald Werrenrath, Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
and George Copeland. 

~ 

Spare the rod and spoil the musical editor. The 
appended corrective lashing is cheerfully reprinted 
herewith, with apologies to Herr Schang and Mon 
sieur Bourdon: 

New York, April 26, 1929. 
Dear Variations: 

What you need is not an assistant editor, but an account 
ant! Or so it would seem from the figures quoted in this 
week’s Variations. 

According to Bourdon, Caruso drew $27,! 
include the 10% tax) and Shang claims that the receipts 
were $30,676.80. If you will add 10% of 27,888 to that 
number, you will have the same figures that Shang quotes. 

Can you use an accountant in your office? 


ANONYMOUS, 
2pm eR 

A book firm announces the early publication of 
Memories of an Old Choir Singer. Memories are an 
incumbrance, and reminiscence is a disease. 

nme, 

From the Border City Star: 

“There is no sweeter music than the rustling of the 
palms,” sighs Florenz Ziegfeld, vacationing in Florida. What 
about the clapping of the palms? 

ner ese 

From the New York Evening Post: 

Editor Gene Howe of Amarillo, 
Opera Company didn’t give a good performance of 
in his town, and we can remember ’way back when 


wouldn't have known a good performance of 
he’d heard it. 


888 (this did not 


Tex., says the Chic ago 
*Thais” 
an editor 


“Thais” if 


znRe 
Montreal, May Third, 1929 
Dear Variations: 

Your comments on my letter of April 15th forces me to 
add another word on this controversy. 

It happens, that both Mr. Schang and myself are 
in giving the figures for the Montreal 
late Signor Caruso. In my letter, I was saying that, the 
gross receipts amounted to $27,888.00; I have also said this, 
which is rather important, now that Mr. Schang’s attention 
was also drawn out from your previous article on this ques- 
tion. I have also said in my letter to you, that: “Of course, 
this amount does not include the 10 percent tax on ail 
tickets that was charged also to the public.” If you take 
the trouble of going over my letter, you will find this to be 
exact 

Now. The public has paid the 10 per cent tax, therefore 
add 10 per cent to the first amount, and you will have Mr 
Schang’s figures: $30,676.80, which after all is the exact 
amount that has been disbursed by the Montreal pulilic to 
hear Caruso on September 27th, 1920. This is why, I can 
say that both Mr. Schang and myself are right, for Mr. 
Schang gives the receipts with the 10 per cent tax, and for 
myself, I did not mention this item at all. 

I know now, that you are tempted to come and visit me 
this summer at Sainte-Agathe-des-Monts. If you do so, I 
will be more than delighted, and I can promise right now, 
that I will have dozens of bottles of the famous Canadian 
ale “la Frontenac,” awaiting for all my good American 
friends to toast the statue of “Liberty,” which lies so near 
your great city! 


right 
appearance of the 


With best regards, I am 
Cordially ti 


Louis H. Bourdon 
| A 


All is not jazz that sounds at night clubs. 
instance, Texas Guinan’s recent nocturnal temple of 
diversion had a dance band, but when that peppy 
group was not enlivening the proceedings, there stole 
upon the willing ear, the tones of a cembalom, played 
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with art, taste, and technical finish, by 
born in Budapest. ‘ 

Strangely enough, Klein learned the instrument in 
this country, whither he came as a boy. Today 
aptitude ranks with that of the best cembalom tap- 
pers in Hungary, where that musical medium is 
native. Liszt used to love it and the effects of the 
cembalom were in his mind when he wrote the 
famous rhapsodies, especially in relation to their 
cadenzas. When Josef Hofmann plays the sixth 
rhapsody, he always interpolates some of the repeti- 
tions and trills of the cembalom. 

Klein handles his sticks like a virtuoso but speed 
and brilliancy are not what attracted my attention to 
him, but rather the good music he played and the 
manner in which he phrased, delivered, and colored 
it. He is a remarkably good musician and his as- 
sembling of harmonies never shows any of the crude 
combinations that inferior performers on the cem- 
balom frequently improvise. 

And make no mistake about the appeal Klein ex- 
erted upon the patrons at Guinan’s, the last place in 
the world where an audience might be expected to 
settle down into the serious business of listening to 


Julius Klein, 


his 
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delicate musical art. As soon as Klein was wont to 
strike up his cembalom, the customary noisy hilarity 
(technically known as whoopee) of the Guinan salon 
would cease, and frenetic applause never failed to 
reward the performer. He accepted no salary but 
his gratuities from the guests ran to large sum every 
week, single bestowals frequently being as high as 
$100. 

Klein that concert artists may make their 
music where they may, so long as he can make his 
for the generous patrons of a night club. 

2 Rn ® 
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\ member of The Bohemians tells a story about 
two Bronxmen discussing Mischa Elman. One of 
them says: “He gets it four t’ousand dollars for 
playink the violin—one t’ousand dollars for each 
string.” The other Bronxian answers: “Vot a fool. 
Vy he don’t play the harp?” 

nme 


\ report of the National Federation of Music Set- 
tlements says that “a renaissance of music is spread- 
ing throughout this country.” Is “renaissance” the 
right word in that connection ? 
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Harrisburg. Pa., held a Mozart Festival this 
week. A citizen of that community says to Varia- 
tions: “There is a Mozart cigar on the market. 
Many of my worthy fellow townsmen are sure to 
think that we are festivalizing the inventor of the 
celebrated smoke.” 

a 


This column does not like to boast (who’s that 
crying out “Oh, no”?) but the stocks it mentioned 
several weeks ago as good investments, all have risen 
several points since then. 
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A correspondent writes, excoriating me for my 
aversion to Parsifal (1 am getting used to those let- 
ters), and goes mto a long dissertation of its mean- 
ing, symbolism, piety, etc. He analyzes Kundry as 
a blend of the Flying Dutchman and the Wander- 
ing Jew. The learned gentleman might have gone 
further with his character comparisons but he didn’t, 
so I shall. Parsifal is Buddha, Enoch Arden, and 
Ali Baba. Gurnemanz is Silas Wegg, Fagin and 
Humphrey Clinker. Amfortas is Gil Blas, Franken- 
stein, and Macbeth. Titurel is Zoroaster, Rip van 
Winkle, and Rob Roy. Klingsor is Abu Hassan, 
Pantagruel, and Uncas, the last of the Mohicans. 
In fact, Parsifal is everything but Parsifal, Kundry 
is everything but Kundry, Amfortas is everything 
but Amfortas, Klingsor is everything but Klingsor, 
and Titurel is everything but Titurel. There is no 
such music-drama as Parsifal, and Richard Wagner 
never existed. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


THE MAYOR TALKS 

Mayor Walker of this city attended the Mozart 
Society twentieth annual breakfast at the Hotel Astor 
last Saturday. His Honor said in his remarks: 
“Surely this is the most delightful occasion that has 
ever brought me to the Astor Hotel. There was a 
time when I thought I knew something about music 
and Mozart, and then | listened to what I had done 
or perpetrated and found I knew little. But I do 
know that Mozart should be perpetuated.” Mayor 
Walker also said to the Mozart members: “Such ef- 
forts as yours have a considerable bearing on the 
citizens of the country and inspire them to the finer 
things of life. We do have fine instincts and de- 
sires for the delicate things of life, and so I bring 
an acknowledgment to you of the gratification of the 
city for your work, and as an official 1 bring my 
profound appreciation for the very fine things you 
have done to make this a better place for us to live 
in.” Senator Copeland and former Senator Ed- 
le addresses, praising the work of the 
Mozart Society. Its president, Mrs. Noble McCon- 
nell, in acknowledging the tributes, said that the 


wards also mac 


occasion marked the first official recognition the or- 
ganization had received from the city of New York. 


C. MORTIMER WISKE RETIRES 

It will somewhat of a shock to music 
lovers to learn that C. Mortimer Wiske, conductor 
of the Newark (N. J.) Festival since its in- 
ception fifteen years age, has resigned. Mr. Wiske, 
who is seventy-seven years old, conducted his last 
festival concert on May 6, before a large audience 
which gathered to do him honor. It is reported that 
Mr. Wiske may organize a select chorus to rehearse 
regularly and prepare for appearances at special con- 


come as 


MUSICAL COURIER 


certs. It is also rumored that Mr. Wiske may retire 
to his farm in Maine. 

Mr. Wiske has had an active career, having 
directed the Brooklyn Choral Union, the Amphion 
and Euterpe, the Brooklyn Choral Society, the Cecilia 
Society of Brooklyn, the Schubert Club, the New 
York Chorus Society, the Orpheus Glee Club of 
New York, the Passaic Glee Club, the Orpheus Club 
and Symphony Society of Paterson, and Newark, 
Paterson, and Jersey City Music Festivals. 

Mr. Wiske has been president of the Paterson 
Musicians’ Club, and was a member of the Newark 
Musicians’ Club and the Jersey City Musicians’ Club. 
He began his career as a musician at twelve when he 
became organist at Tibbits Chapel at Hoosick. 
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NO PAY, NO PLAY 

In Paris now they are trying out the plan of giv- 
ing concerts by subscription. That is to say, the 
artist will not give the concert until he has sold 
enough subscriptions to pay for it. Hitherto the 
artist went to a manager, who made a charge for 
hiring a hall, attending to the printing, the advertis- 
ing, and so on, with the result that the artist alone 
was responsible for all the expenses, and in most 
cases the manager alone was remunerated. That 
state of affairs implied no dishonesty on the part of 
the manager; he did the work for which he was en- 
gaged, and he must be paid. 

sut the young artist is usually disappointed when 
he finds that after years of hard work to acquire his 
art, he must spend much money to bring himself be- 
fore the public. Some of the young French artists 
are therefore going to try the plan of selling tickets, 
or subscriptions, first, and giving the concert only 
when the expenses are assured. 

There are objections to the plan which seem to 
foredoom it to failure. Subscribers will not under- 
take to go to a concert that is to be given sometime 
and somewhere. They must know the night of the 
concert before they can promise to attend it. And 
how can the date be fixed if the hall is not hired in 
advance ? 

The young musical artist is more or less like a 
jewel merchant. He must expose his wares and 
wait for the public’s patronage. It is expensive to 
rent a fine shop and stock it with diamonds and 
pearls. But how can a man establish himself as a 
dealer in precious stones if he does not go to an 
enormous expense in advance of his sales? 

Is there a successful artist before the public today 
who did not have his preliminary struggle against 
neglect and poverty ? 

—---@. — 

THE HART HOUSE ANNIVERSARY 

The Hart House String Quartet is congratulated 
upon the celebration of its fifth anniversary on April 
27. It is good to know that the quartet is progressing 
so favorably, as it has during these five years, and 
that it is now on a basis of assured permanency. 
The great missionary work of the Hart House String 
Quartet has already attained important results, and 
will certainly do similar good work in the future. 
The quartet is one which visits not only the great 
centers of culture, but also all sorts of out-of-the- 
way places where there is actually more need of artis- 
tic music than in places where people have almost 
unlimited opportunity for cultural development. 
\long with the congratulations which are tendered to 
the Hart House Quartet must also be tendered con- 
gratulations to Canada, where it came into being and 
has its headquarters. Nor can one omit the United 
States, which has enjoyed its highly artistic offerings. 
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HARRISBURG’S MOZART FESTIVAL 

Harrisburg, Pa., is just concluding the celebration 
of its second Mozart Festival. This week, from 
Thursday to Saturday inclusive, the great master, 
Mozart, has been revered in a most worthy manner. 
Four concerts have already been given, the fifth to 
take place tonight, all under the guiding spirit of 
that progressive musician, Ward-Stephens. On 
Thursday Mozart's C minor mass was presented with 
a chorus of two hundred children assisted by solo- 
ists and the symphony orchestra; the orchestra also 
performed the Mozart G Minor Symphony and the 
overture to the Magic Flute. This evening Pierne’s 
choral, the Children’s Crusade, will be presented, 
with four hundred children and two hundred adults 
participating in addition to the soloists who are, Ethel 
Fox, Flora Collins, Allan Jones, Frederic Baer, Mae 
Shoop Cox and Hilda Burke. These musicians, the 
orchestra and George Barrere’s Little Symphony Or- 
chestra, assisted by the festival chorus, took part in 
the other three concerts. It has been a great under- 
taking, one which deserves the cooperation of all 
music lovers and one which should be established 
aS a permanent yearly event. 
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Tuning in With Europe 
What Is Good Radio Music? 

Some day, say the radio-optimists, the wireless 
will be so perfect that any kind of music can be 
transmitted without a flaw. While we are waiting 
for that happy day, however, some German musi- 
cians have made an intensive study of what does 
“take” on the radio and what does not. With char- 
acteristic thoroughness they have laid down a set of 
principles, social and technical, to be adhered to by 
the “radio composer” of the present time: 
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1. The sphere of radio transmission, which aims 
to appeal, within their own walls, to hearers of 
various classes and grades of education must be con- 
sidered in determining the character of the work. 

2. Further to be considered are the mechanical 
peculiarities of the microphone as a communicating 
instrument. Concerning this it may be remarked: 

(a) Orchestral works must have a clear struc- 
ture. Rustling, thick orchestration is not suitable. 
Chords that are too solidly or too closely scored 
must be avoided. 

(b) The tone color of the single instruments is 
differently reproduced by the microphone. String 
instruments transmit well. The only string chords 
to be avoided are thickly or closely scored ones in 
the middle and lower registers. 

Wood-wind instruments without exception sound 
clear and distinct, without losing much of their 
tonal character. But the exaggerated prominence 
of the flute, especially in its higher register, is to 
be noted. In any case, the soloistic treatment of 
the wood-winds is to be preferred. 

The horn must be treated with special care, as 
roughnesses and faulty playing are especially mag- 
nified by the microphone. Close harmony of sev- 
eral horns and fortissimos must be avoided. 

The trumpet may be used in all registers, also 
with the mute. 

The harp sounds well, especially in high regis- 
ters. 

Percussion must be handled carefully, and the 
bass drum must be avoided. The snare drum, too, 
takes on an entirely different tone color. No cym- 
bals, if possible, or only in fortissimo passages for 
purposes of characterization, and then only in 
single beats. 

kettle drums are good only in single beats of 
rhythmic character. Kettle-drum tremolos, in the 
tutti, are to be avoided. 

Wooden percussion, such as xylophone and 
wooden drum are very usable. 


These directions have been published by the au- 
thorities of the Baden-Baden chamber music festi- 
val, which this year is to be devoted especially to 
“home and layman’s music,” and which will give first 
performances to compositions especially written for 
radio transmission. 


i. ae 
Bruno Walter Stays 

The Berlin Opera crisis, which according to local 
comment was in reality a Bruno Walter crisis, has 
been solved, for the present at least. What Walter 
wanted, namely a sort of musical dictatorship over 
all three opera houses, he did not get; his resignation 
as musical director of the Municipal Opera has there- 
fore become effective. Yet he stays—namely as 
“ouest conductor,’ a convenient formula which has 
also done excellent service in Vienna with reference 
to Richard Strauss. The truth is that Berlin can’t 
do without Bruno Walter, and perhaps Bruno Wal- 
ter can’t—as yet—do without Berlin. 

‘ Be 
Now We Know 

The Viennese musical monthlyy Der Anbruch, has 
started a new department, in which it publishes gems 
of musical criticism, especially relating to contem- 
porary music. The German provinces, particularly, 
seem to breed a curious type of pedant who delights 
in throwing mud at anything he doesn’t understand. 
Here is a sample of scholastic wisdom on Stravin- 
sky’s Story of a Soldier, culled from the Magde- 
burg Tageszeitung, the leading organ of the capital 
of the Province of Saxony: 

"3 The performance was interrupted by noisy 
demonstrations of protest, after a part of the audi- 
ence had already fled. Clemens Adami, the portrayer 
of the Soldier, saved the situation by asking the pub- 
lic to show respect for the work of the actors. We 
were surprised that some leather goods merchant 
didn’t ask Mr. Adami what he would think of a cigar 
case with running water. Since cigars must at all 
cost be kept dry, the inventor of such a case could 
without scruple be called a fool; and the manufac- 
turer would be blamed for marketing such useless 
objects, may they be well or badly produced. The 
Story of a Soldier is a cigar case with running 
water.” Cd. 
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Musical Courier Forum 


In Defense of Our Puritan Ancestors 

[The following letter from the eminent Percy A. Scholes 
is only of academic interest. The advertisement he refers 
to was of The English Singers whose performance of the 
songs of Merry England has delighted the world. Whether 
these songs were lost and refound because of Puritanism 
or for some other reason is, after all, a matter of supreme 
indifference. It would really not matter if they never had 
been lost. The English Singers have made them new by 
the perfection of their understanding interpretations of 
them, and even if they had been familiar to us, they would 
still appear just as deliyghtful-—The Editor.| 
To the MusicaL Courier: 

In a prominent and attractive advertisement in the Musica. 
Courter | see an error that does a great injustice, and that, 
with the wide publicity given it by appearance in your 
columns, is likely to spread far and wide. 

It is this— 

“MUSIC LOST FOR THREE CENTURIES. 

“Then Puritanism descended like a pall over English life and taught 
that all torms of music were sinful; in their religious fury they 
even smashed the organs in the cathedrals and destroyed all the 
music they could lay their hands on. Thus the happy voices of 
‘Merry England’ were stilled and through long dreary years this 
beautiful Elizabethan music was neglected and at last torgotten.’’ 

It should be known that the English Puritans did not 
object to music. They objected to elaborate choral music 
and to instrumental music in church, that was all. We today 
would object to dancing in church, but the historian (or the 
advertiser) of 300 years hence would be grossly in the 
wrong if he stated on that account that the people of the 
carly twentieth century were dance-haters. 

In the period in question there are no three more promi- 
nent and typical Puritans to be found than Oliver Cromwell. 
John Milton and John Bunyan. 

Cromwell was a most enthusiastic music lover; he had 
an organ in Hampton Court Palace and employed his own 
private organist, like Andrew Carnegie at Skibo Castle. 
When one of his daughters was married he engaged for the 
wedding feast an orchestra of forty-eight—a huge body for 
those days. When another was married he himself took 
part in a vocal duet. 

John Milton’s love of music is constantly in evidence in 
his poems. 

The same may be said of Bunyan in his Pilgrim’s Progress, 
a narrative in which all the good people sing. At the 
Interpreter’s House there was “music at meals, so the 
minstrels played”—a quite modern touch that! 

There was more music published in England during the 
Commonwealth period (the period of strict Puritan domina- 
tion) than during the period of the same length preceding 
or following. Opera was first heard in London during the 
Commonwealth. 

Is that conclusive? I do hope so, for now that we have 
pretty well got this hoary untruth under in Britain it is dis- 
concerting to see it popping up again, as full of life as 
ever, in another great English-speaking country. 

A point made in the advertisement in question is the 
disappearance of the lovely Tudor madrigal music during 
the period of Puritan domination. That was entirely due 
to a change in musical taste. Similarly after Bach’s death 
his music dropped out of sight for a time, being superseded 
by the newer style of his son Emmanuel Bach and that of 
Haydn and Mozart. It had nothing to do with the social, 
ethical or political feelings of the day. 

I am not a Puritan or (so far as I know) a descendant 
of the Puritans, but out of simple justice 1 have made it 
my business to pounce on this ancient and pervasive fiction 
wherever I see it. 

I do hope you will let me pounce in your columns. 

(Signed) Percy A. SCHOLES. 


Lausanne Music Conference 
To the MusicaL Courier: 

The committee of the Summer Holiday Music Confer- 
ence for British Empire and American Musicians and Edu- 
cationists, to be held at Lausanne the first week of August, 
has now prepared its program, some details of which w ill 
be of interest. In the list of lecturers, chairmen of sections, 
etc., British and American music will be represented in equal 
numbers. The names of the American participants are not 
yet completely available, but we have already an assurance 
that the leaders of musical education in the United States 
will be with us. The following are the names of British 
authorities who will take part: } ; 

Chairmen of Sections, Elementary School Music, G. N. 
Linfoot: Secondary School Music, A. Forbes Milne; Uni- 
versity Music, Prof. F. H. Shera; Church Music, Harvey 
Grace; Vocal Teaching and Choral Training, Steuart Wil- 
son; Pianoforte Teaching, Ernest Fowles, F. R. A. M.; 
Orchestral Work in Schools, Clement Spurling ; Competition 
Festivals, Dr. W. G. Whittaker. Lecturers and others.— 
Dr. W. G. Whittaker, Percy A. Scholes, Edwin Evans, 
Jacques-Dalcroze Dr. C. W. Saleeby, Dr. Edward Bairstow. 

The educational and ecclesiastical authorities of Lausanne 
have courteously placed at our disposal the University build- 
ing and the Cathedral (the latter especially for the use of 
the Church Music section of the Conference). 

Those who wish to be present should communicate with 
the Registrar, 2 Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) W. H. Hapow. 


A Correction 
To the MusicaL CourigER: 

“The Sunday issue (April 21) of the Herald Tribune, in 
noting the death of Mrs. Theodore Thomas on April 20 at 
Cambridge, Mass., made the following mis-statement : “Mrs. 
Thomas organized the National Federation of Music Clubs 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, was its first president, 
and has been its honorary president for many years.” 

The N. F. M. C. was not organized until January 28, 
1898; Mrs. Thomas did not organize it nor was she ever 
its president. She did call together the first convention of 
Women’s Amateur Music Clubs ever held in the United 
States at the World’s Fair in 1893 and was repeatedly urged 
to be the first president of the N. F. M. C., when it was or- 
ganized in 1898, but formally declined at the first meeting 
of the board of management of the N. F. M. C. in St. Louis 


MUSICAL COURIER 
on October 18, 1898. Mrs. Thomas was unanimously made 
honorary president and her name has headed all the N. F. 
C. literature ever since. 
(Signed) Mrs. Russett R. Dorr, 
Historian of the N. F. M. C. 


A Thought on Rubinstein 
Chicago, Ill 
To the MusicaL, CourRIER: 
I want to thank you for the delicate pen you showed in 
your paragraphs (Variations) on Rubinstein’s visit to Liszt. 
I hope you will give us plenty next year about Rubin- 
stein, whose centenary occurs then, I believe. 
Yours sincerely, WALTER Spry. 


Metropolitan in Cleveland 
(Continued from page 37) 
Volpi brought salvos of applause for his Radames, while 
Marion Telva was a most delightful Amneris; Ezio Vinza 
a splendid Ramfis, and Giuseppe Danise a fine Amonasro. 

Friday night brought the only Wagnerian opera of the 
season, the ever-popular Lohengrin, with Dorothea Manski 
as the Elsa (and a most successful debut it was for her 
in the huge hali) due to the indisposition of Florence 
Easton, who earlier in the week had graciously given 
way to allow Dreda Aves to sing on Tuesday. Pavel 
Ludikar was the King Henry; Edward Johnson the Lohen 
grin, and Lawrence Tibbett the Telramund. The opera was 
conducted by Giuseppe Bamboschek. 

Saturday matinee was a second big society event, the 
premiere of La Rondine, with Lucrezia Bori again tri- 
umphant as the Magda. It was the season's only authentic 
novelty and drew surprisingly well. The house should 
have been packed for this most delightful of operas. 
Marvelously staged and beautifully sung by Bori and 
Gigli, Fleischer and Tedesco, it was a most delectable en- 
tertainment, and in it Bori repeated her triumph in Manon, 
while Gigli sang his solos with rare expression and finesse, 
and the mellow beauty of his tone blending with the liquid 
soprano of Miss Bori was balm to the ear. As in Manon, 
Dorothea Flexer delighted with her enlivening voice. 

One of the social features of the week was the annual 
breakfast of the women of the Fortnightly Music Club, 
attended by many of the Metropolitan singers and some 
300 members of the club and their guests from similar 
clubs throughout Ohio. EC 


Bucharoff to Hold Los Angeles Master Classes 


L. E. Behymer announces the engagement of Simon Buch- 
aroff, master musician of international reputation, to con- 
duct classes in piano playing, composition and orchestration 
in Los Angeles, from June 24 to August 5. Auditions will 
be held June 15. Mr. Bucharoff has recorded notable suc- 
cesses as concert pianist, teacher and composer of symphonic 
and operatic works, as well as the smaller forms. His 
Tone Poems and Ballet from Sakahra were played nine 
times by the New York Philharmonic Society, under Willem 
Mengelberg this season, ac- 
cording to statistics printed 
in the New York Herald 
Tribune of April 21, which 
is a record for a_ novelty. 
They wili be played again 
this summer at the Holly- 
wood Bowl under Eugene 
Goossens. His operas were 
performed by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, and 
in Germany. Many promi- 
nent composers, teachers of 
piano and pianists have been 
among his pupils. 

“As a pianist,” said the 
Herald, “Mr.  Bucharoff 
ranks among the great ex- 
ponents of that art. A thor- 
ough musician, wise in all 
the branches of his art, he 
brings to the concert plat- 
form something more than 
the ability to play brilliant 
music with a brilliant technic. His native musical genius 
has been tempered by his life in the ardent musical 
circles of New York, Chicago, Paris, Berlin and other lkuro- 
pean strongholds of the art. His program making is in 
itself a masterpiece. His desire to blaze new trails, unearth- 
ing forgotten music of worth and significance which a plod- 
ding generation has allowed to fall into disuse, makes a 
Jucharoff recital not only a tonal delight, but a suggestive 
and stimulating experience.” 

Mr. Bucharoff is an authority and master of interpreta- 
tion in all matters pertaining to pianism and composition. 


SIMON BUCHAROFF 


Season of Notable Triumphs for Levitzki 

Mischa Levitzki, distinguished pianist whose photograph 
appears on the front cover of this issue, has just completed 
his eleventh American season, recording a succession of re- 
markable triumphs. An idea of these successes can be best 
obtained from a few newspaper excerpts such as the fol- 
lowing : 

“His playing now is the surety of perfection, the per- 
fection of surety” (Chicago Tribune) ; “He had an audience 
as large as the hall would hold” (New York Sun); “It is 
to be hoped that there were many music students present 
since his performance furnished a hundred admirable ex 
amples. of the way to meet the technical and tonal problem 
of piano playing” (New York Times); “Levitzki recital 
climax to year’s musical events” (La Crosse Tribune) ; 
“There was beauty of tone in everything that Mr. Levitzki 
did, from the most solid fortissimo down to the softest 
pianissimo” (Boston Transcript); “They had to lower the 
curtain before the clamorous audience could be convinced 
last night it was time to let Mischa Levitzki call it a day” 
(Philadelphia Ledger). 

During the season just past Mr. Levitzki divided his time 
between Europe and America. His European tour in the 
fall included appearances in London and the English prov- 
inces, Rome and Milan in Italy, Budapest, Vienna, The 
Hague, Rotterdam, Antwerp and Paris. His American tour 


Ay 


irom February until New York to 
Texas. 

Next season Mr. Levitzki will again spend the fall in 
Europe and will return to America early in January to spend 
the winter and spring here. His tour i 


number of re-engagements. 


\pril took him trom 


already includes a 


Detroit Symphony Season Ends 


Sokoloff and Gieseking as Guests—Kolar Returns 


Detroit. Micu.—The fifteenth pair of subs¢ ription con 
certs of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra at Orchestra Hall 
brought Nikolai Sokolotf as guest conductor and Walter 
Gieseking as soloist. the orchestral numbers were the Bal 
let Suite from Cephale and Procris by Gretry and the Sec- 
ond Symphony in E minor, op. 27, by Rachmaninoff. The 
work of the orchestra in these numbers, as well as in the 
accompaniment of the concerto, under the expert conductivig 
of Mr. Sokoloff, was noteworthy. Of the soloist, who played 
the Beethoven Fourth Concerto in G major, op. 58, one can 
speak only in superlatives. It was a most satisfying rendi 
tion, contrasts of delicacy and power (a power, mirabile 
dictu ! obtained without ine twang of a string), cleancut 
rippling cadenzas and with it all a warmth that touched the 
heart as well as the intellect, a concert long to be remem- 
bered with pleasure. 

The sixteenth and last pair of concerts brought Victor 
Kolar back as conductor and Ilya Scholnik, concertmaster, 
as soloist. Both were given a warm welcome. The orchestral 
numbers were the Third Suite in D major of Bach, the 
tone poem, En Saga, of Sibelius, and Capriccio Espagnol of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Mr. Scholnik chose three movements 
from the Symphonie Espagnol by Lalo for his offering. 
Both Mr. Kolar and Mr. Scholnik were in fine form and 
gave of their best. 

The last Sunday afternoon concert of the season was con- 
ducted by Victor Kolar. The program consisted of the 
Overture to The Secret of Suzanne, Wolf-Ferrari; Scheher- 
azade Suite, Rimsky-Korsakoff; Wotan’s Farewell and 
Magic Fire Music from Die Walkure, Wagner; waltz, 
Vienna Blood, Strauss, and American Fantasy, Victor Her- 
bert. It was a gala occasion with much enthusiasm mani- 
fested. The Sunday afternoon audiences feel a proprietary 
interest in Mr. Kolar and took this time to show their loyalty 
to him. J.M.S.- 

Pietro Yon Artist-Pupil in Recital 

Robert Elmore gave a dedication concert on the new me- 
morial organ at the Spruce Street Baptist Church in Phila- 
delphia, and was the recipient of many plaudits and enthu- 
siastic comments from the overflowing audience. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Elmore is now only six 
teen years of age, having been born in Ramapatnan, India. 
When he was four he began to play by ear with great ac- 
curacy. His musical education began when he was six. At 
eleven, in musical tests given by Jacob Kwalwasser, which 
extended over the United States and included some ten 
thousand pupils, Robert Elmore took the highest place. At 
twelve he gave his first formal recital. Three years ago he 
went to Philadelphia, and since then has studied with Pietro 
A. Yon. Mr. Elmore has played for church services since 
he was ten, and is now the organist of the Wayne Central 
Baptist Church, in Wayne, Pa., where he resides. 


Recital of Bowie Studio Artists 

On April 21 a number of artists and pupils of the Bowie 
studio were heard there in an informal recital. The program 
began and ended with some delightful numbers splendidly 
sung by the newly organized Bowie Ensembie, consisting of 
Seatrice Mack, Ena Berga, Myra Peache and Olga Mysh- 
kin. Others who sang were Marion Lindsay, Lillian Wilson, 
seatrice Corbett, Esther McCoy, Myra Fields, Regina Glan- 
cova, Mary Leubuscher and Conor Pyne. 

The varied program was excellently rendered and received 
with great enthusiasm by a large audience. Particularly no- 
ticeable were the beautiful high notes and floating tones of 
the singers, also their clear diction, good style and poise. 


Curci Play Wins Prize 


; Word has been received that Gennaro Mario Curci’s play, 
Barbara, was awarded the first prize by the newspaper of 
Naples, Le Cronache Letterariere e Teatrale. In the recent 
contest which this paper held there were 300 contestants out 
of which Mr. Curci was acclaimed the victor. A further 
proof of the work’s value is the fact that it will be per 
formed at the Teatro Alhambra, in Naples, some time this 
month, 


Keene, N. H., Festival May 15-17 


New Hampshire’s annual outstanding musical evertt js the 


Keene Chorus Club’s apple-blossom festival. This year’s 
is the twenty-seventh celebration; it will take place at the 
Colonial Theatre, George Sawyer Dunham being the con 
ductor. The artists who will appear are: Sophie Braslau 
Ethel Leginska. Richard Bonelli, Marie Montana Dan 
Gridley, and William Simmons. ae 


a: Obituary 


MRS. FRANCIS BECKER 

Mrs. Francis Becker, mother of Gustave L. and Dora 
Becker, died in New York, May 2, at the advanced age of 
ninety-two. Her husband, known especially in music trade 
circles, was an inventor, and both parents lived to see their 
children attain prominence in the musical world. in which 
Gustave L. Becker is still active; his sister Dora Becker 
was a violinist of reputation some years ago, retiring at the 
time of her marriage. 


LIONEL BENSON 
Lionel Benson, founder of the Magpie Madrigal Society 
died on April 30 at Bascombe, England, at the age of eightv- 
one. Mr. Benson’s chorus became famous for its a capella 
singing, and received dedications from a number of 
nent contemporary composers. 
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Music on the Air 











“Tire SCRATCHED SURFACE” 

According to a statement recently made by Owen D. 
Young, in a report of the activities of the National Broad- 
casting Company, “only the surface of radio possibilities 
has been scratched,”—and for this we are thankful. 

Scanning the progress which radio has made, there is 
no doubt that it is now exerting a great influence in the life 
of the public, and for this very reason we feel sure that 
there are many things about radio broadcasting which even- 
tually will have to be changed 

One paramount question is whether broadcasting will con- 
tinue to live by means of advertising. There are figures 
and facts for and against, and in our estimation the reasons 
“against ” seem to weizh the scales. One of these is that 
the public will not forever stand the bellowing of adver- 
tising thrown in on programs. We have observed, time 
after time, that when the radio is turned on, the attention 
of the listeners is paid to that portion of the program which 
offers a novelty. Usually when conversations are in prog- 
ress, during the concert, the attention is arrested with 
my at the time that either some personality or musical 

eature is presented. Frequently we have seen the radio 
deliberately turned off during announcements ; therefore this 
writer that the many “millions” of listeners who 
are supposed to be saturated with the “product,” must in- 
evitably diminish. 

Broadcasting is defeating its own ends by this process; 
public attention must be maintained by the feature,—either 
artists or music, etc—and when broadcasters will realize 
this fact to the point of working out their problem of get- 
ting the idea they are advertising over to the public by 
other means than rasping announcements they will serve 
their own purpose the better. 

When radio broadcasters scratch a little further “than 
just the surface” they will also probably realize that there 
is truth in these statements. 

On TURNING DIAL 

ro May 5.—The mystery which surrounds the 
some of the radio artists is one which has often 
our mind—which is just another way of saying 
wonder why some persons are deemed popular and 
Radio success is such a diversified thing and can 
be acquired in so many different lines and there are so 
many judges to please, that if one finally is so dubbed suc- 
cessiul it should be a satisfaction. 

Our preamble has been brought about after having care- 
fully listened to Franklyn Bauer, considered a real tenor 
success, as he sang on General Motors hour. Mr. Bauer is 
a headliner; he has come to his position because he adapts 
himself to the ways of the radio and has usually something 
appealing to offer, but his voice is not always of the most 
pleasing quality. He seems limited as to range and there 
certain thickness of tone which hampers his getting 
over what are recognized as certain “colorings” in singing. 
On the other hand, Vaughn de Leath never attempts what 
she cannot put over with the most cooing tone, and right- 
fully has she been called the “melodious contralto.” Miss 
De Leath is a radio pioneer; she greatly aided it when in 
its infancy, being convinced that some day it would pay. 

While on the subject we would mention two other singers 
vho are considered radio successes—Frank Munn and James 

ton. There is hardly a time when listening to Mr. 
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Munn sing either on the radio or in recital, that we have 
not felt soothed by his voice. His is valuable singing, for it 
can stir the emotions and achieve definite results. Mr. 
Melton afforded us a genuine pleasure when on Wednesday 
we heard him sing the aria from Faust, Salut demeure; it 
was beautifully rendered, with a languorous quality which 
is usually associated with the lover. His French also is 
an asset. 

Wednesday saw the passing of the Waldorf-Astoria or- 
chestra, and with the end of this organization came the 
close of one of the chapters of radio history, for it was 
there that the National Broadcasting Company was brought 
into existence, and it was there, too, that Billy Artz and 
his musicians offered music weekly which was pleasing. 

Thursday evening Kathleen Stewart presented what is 
said to be a farewell program until she returns from Europe. 
Miss Stewart may indeed be termed a favorite of the air, 
for she is a pianist of excellence and renders music which 
is always of the finest sort. Her trip to Europe will include 
appearances in London and Paris. 

The only one who commemorated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Dvorak was Walter Damrosch; the veteran 
leader gave a remarkable interpretation of the Largo from 
the New World Symphony, and to say it was good is to 
say much, as it is hackneyed and worn. This, of course, 
was rendered by his regular Saturday orchestra. On Sun- 
day evening the Baldwin folks were again “at home,” and 
Earle Laros was the guest; the pianist played some lovely 
Schumann numbers and two of his own which to us were 
especially enjoyable; they are non-programmatic but have 
a quaint atmosphere. 

Music week was ushered in with a bang by Atwater Kent 
and his many musical satellites. It would be impossible 
to go into detail as to the entire performance, so the best 
we can do is to mention the performers: Charles Hackett, 
Nina Morgana, Reinald Werrenrath, Louise Homer, Kath- 
ryn Meisle, William Simmons, Toscha Seidel, Allen Mc- 
Quhae, and Miss Arth and Miss Davis, both winners of the 
Atwater Kent prizes. Each artist rendered a selection, 
most of them operatic, and the close came with the rendition 
of the Rigoletto quartet as interpreted by Miss Morgana, 
Miss Meisle and Messrs. Hackett and Simmons. 

MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 


The Desert Song 


Warner Brothers are presenting their first Vitaphone 
version of an entire musical comedy in The Desert Song, 
which is attracting large audiences to the Warner Theater. 
From many standpoints the picture is well worth seeing 
and hearing. There is an excellent male chorus, and singing 
honors go without any question of doubt to John Boles 
and Carlotta King, who play the leads. 

Mr. Boles was a pupil of Oscar Seagle before going 
into the silent movies, and now, with the advent of the 
talkies, he comes into his own, vocally. His voice is rich 
and his diction clear. Nor in appearance does he suffer 
Miss King is new to the screen, having previously had 
only radio experience, but she does well. 

The synchronization is the work of Louis Silvers and 
includes many of the hits of the Broadway success of a 
year or two ago. The volume of sound was for the most 
part natural to the ear, but in one or two cases, particu- 
larly The Sabre Song, there was a decidedly tinny sound. 
Some beautiful scenes were made in the desert and some 
luxurious close-ups, particularly in the palace of Ali Ben 
Ali. On the whole, The Desert Song is worth seeing— 
and hearing. 


Excellent Program at Roxy’s 


_At the Roxy Theater this week one gets another taste 
of the fine morsels this veteran impresario knows how to 
serve. With Lew White at the organ, Margaret McKee 
proves anew her unusual talent for whistling, offering In a 
Monastery Garden (Ketelbey). The Roxy Symphony Or- 
chestra_then plays the overture, Il Guarany, by Gomez. 
“Scene Espana” is cleverly done, giving the ballet a splendid 
chance to show its merits. The Divertissements offer a 
fascinating bubble dance, novel setting for Douglas Stan- 
bury’s singing of I’m Marching Home to You, and an 
equally interesting novelty—“In Front of and Behind the 
Footlights”—pre se nting the well trained Roxyettes. 

The picture is “Not Quite Decent,” more or less com- 
monplace but pleasing. The Magazine and Newsreel are, 
as usual, interesting. 


Myra Hess Completes Seventh Season 


Myra Hess recently completed her seventh tour in this 
country, during which she made forty-two appearances in 
less than three months, going South as far as Birmingham, 
Ala., and West to Lincoln, Neb. 

The pianist sailed for Europe on May 10, and will return 
next January. Although this season far surpassed her pre- 
vious ones, the prospects for next year loom still bigger, as 
she already is booked until the middle of April. Her frst 
New York appearance is scheduled for January 8. In ad- 
dition to many re- engagements in recital and as soloist with 
orchestra, Miss Hess also will make a tour of four weeks 
on the Pacific Coast, and a Southern trip, which will in- 
clude Florida. 


Doris Doe to Sing for President and 
Mrs. Hoover 


Doris Doe, contralto, during a recent visit to Palm Beach, 
gave a private recital at the home of Hon. Chester Bolton, 
the new Congressman from Ohio, and Mrs. Bolton. Miss 
Doe is engaged for some future date to sing at a reception 
to President Hoover in Washington. She has been re- 
engaged by the Second Church of Christ, Scientist, New 
York, where she has been the soloist for several years. 


Mortimer Wilson Gives Series of Lectures 


On April 17 Mortimer Wilson began a series of ten 
talks on music in general, using the blackboard and a string 
ensemble for illustration. His audience consisted of or- 
chestra men, pianists, singers, teachers and music lovers. 
There was great enthusiasm at the first talk and it there- 
fore appears probable that the series will be extended be- 
yond the ten talks originally planned. They are being held 
in Birchard Hall, 
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Oliver Sion Makes Protress 


Oliver Stewart, American tenor of the Betty Tillotson 
Concert Direction, sang to a crowded house, at Stamford, 
Conn., for the Schubert Club of that City. Mr. Stewart 
also sang at the Yonkers ae s Club, and appeared at the 

3ankers Club of Ridgewood, 4. 

The young tenor has tenn this season with the Na- 
tional Opera club at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York; at Steinway Hall, New York City; Jordan Hall, 
Boston; with the Colonial Dames of America at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria; at the Riverside Yacht Club; with the Hitch- 
cock Memorial Association, and also with the German 
Opera Company. 

A recent concert was in 
he sang with the Alliance 
April 7. He also sang at the home of Mrs. Clark of New 
Haven, a program ot songs by the American composer, 
Gene Branscomb, who accompanied him at the piano. 

Oliver Stewart is aiso m considerable demand as a 
church soloist. Recent appearances in that capacity included : 
First Methodist Church, New Rochelle, N. Y.; West Side 
Presbyterian Church, Englewood, N. J.; Congregational 
Church, Bound Brook, N. J.; Central Church, New York 
City; Reformed ( “hurch, Bronxville, N. Y.; The Church in 
the Gardens, Forest Hills, N. Y. sriarcliff, N. Y., Congre- 
gational Church, and the Second Congregational Church, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Owing to Oliver Stewart's success recently at the Hotel 

Vanderbilt Dinner Dance, when he sang a varied program 
with Marie de Kyzer, soprano, he has been engaged for 
another appearance later. 


Nettie Snyder F aul iy Hollywood 


Nettie Snyder, who has recently opened a vocal studio in 
Hollywood, Cal., is being much feted by the musical colony 
there and has already won recognition in musical circles 
through her long experience as a teacher and singer. Be- 
cause of her familiarity with all phases of grand opera, 
Alexander Bevani, director of the new opera company 
formed in Hollywood and called the Milano Opera Com- 
pany, has enlisted her assistance on many committees. 

‘Lhis opera company aspires to give opera at prices which 
will not be higher than $2.00. Also of interest is the fact 
that only American prima donnas will sing the leading roles. 

A number of Mrs. Snyder’s pupils who are well-known 
operatic stars are going west to continue studying with her 
during the summer. Marie Omera Spencer, of Chicago, will 
also study with her. 

Former students making their home on the Pacific Coast, 
who are studying with her, include Lillian Curtis Gillette 
and Florence Eldridge, who recently starred in Hollywood in 
Her Cardboard Lover. Cora Corelli, American soprano of 
San Francisco, who recently returned from Italy where she 
made a name for herself as an operatic artist, will go in 
May for intensive study with Mrs. Snyder. 
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Formal Opening of Shornedia Square Studios 


America’s first sound-proof studio building, the Sherman 
Square Studios, said to be a triumph of scientific design, 
will be officially opened on Wednesday afternoon, May 15, 
with a demonstration and special program in which leading 
musicians, scientists, engineers, architects and others from 
many cities will take part. 

The sound-proof studio building on West 73rd Street in- 
volves new principles of building construction which, it is 
claimed, makes it possible for a brass band or orchestra to 
play full blast in one room, while an infant peacefully slum- 
bers in the adjoining room. Prominent acousticians from 
universities and a delegation of builders will formally test 
the new noise-proof facilities of the building at the official 
opening. A number of radical modern devices are installed 
in the building, including a special private code of electric 
light signals; a community kitchen, and many other features 
which are pronounced the last word in twentieth century 
construction. 

After the final scientific tests are made on May 15, it is 
announced that the same noise-proof principles will be em- 
bodied in the plans of hospitals and schools. 

Officials of the Anti-Noise Society of New York have 
been invited to attend the opening. 


Tina Lerner Plays in Berlin 


Tina Lerner, Russian pianist, appeared recently in Berlin 
after an absence of six years. She played the Liszt con- 
certo in A major at a subscription concert of the Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of her husband, 
Vladimir Shavitch. A tremendous welcome was accorded 
her, and the press paid high tribute to her matured artistry. 
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Coast to Coast 


(Continued from page 18) 

Hundred Fifty, with piano and organ accompaniment, 
Mary Studebaker Smith, contralto, of Gary, formerly a 
member of this club, was one of the soloists, and Harold 
E. Bean, of Indianapolis, also sang a group of solos. 
These two young students were winners in the recent At- 
water Kent State contest and were well received by the 
audience. 7. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. The Niagara Falls Music 
League recently cooperated with the Associated Music Clubs 
in bringing student bands, orchestras, choral and glee clubs 
here from various Niagara frontier towns. Besides the stu- 
dents and parents, representative musicians in each field at- 
tended the composite program so that those interested might 
benefit by their constructive criticism. 

Niagara Falls’ fifth annual Music Week will include sev- 
eral interesting features. The Monday Singers, a small 
group of artists devoted to the study of early and contem- 
porary English music, have, with the exception of the noted 
English Singers, few parallels in the whole country. The 
Shredded Wheat Band, now nationally known and acclaimed, 
will contribute a concert to the city of its birth. And In- 
ternational Night, in which the music of many nationalities 
is presented by native-born sons and daughters, is an event 
for which the city, whose industries lure within their folds 
people from every spot on the globe, is peculiarly well 
adapted. K. R. 
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Portland, Ore. Rosa Ponselle once again was hailed 
with unmixed joy when she sang in the Public Auditorium. 
A confirmed favorite here, she delighted the huge audience 
with ten extra songs. Among her numbers were Bellini’s 
Casta Diva, Jammelli’s Chi vuol comprar la Bella Calan- 
drina, Strauss’ Wiegenlied, and Delibes’ Les filles de Cadiz. 
Truly, Miss Ponselle created a real sensation. Stuart Ross 
lent admirable support at the piano. Steers & Coman had 
charge of the program. a. mee 


San Francisco, Cal.One of the loveliest programs 
heard in San Francisco for some time was rendered by 
Nathan Abas, Willem Wolski, Romain Verney and Michel 
Penha, members of the Abas String Quartet, a chamber 
music organization of which this community can well be 
proud. In Brahms’ B flat quartet and Dvorak’s American 
quartet, great feeling and finesse of technic marked the in- 
terpretations of each of the four artists while the ensemble 
work elicited profound admiration. The audience, probably 
one of the largest that has attended a concert of chamber 
music this season, gave vent to its satisfaction with sincere 
and spontaneous ‘applause. 

Leone Nesbit, young California pianist, whose success as 
guest soloist last season with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, under direction of Alfred Hertz, was truly sen- 
sational, enjoyed a similar success when she appeared again 
with the orchestra, playing Liszt’s Fantasie, The Wanderer, 
a brilliant pianistic fantasie based on Franz Schubert’s song 
of the same name. Miss Nesbit is a rare talent; her tone 
is one of extraordinary beauty and there is a vitality, a 
reseryewenergy about her performance which is always 
stimulating. She distinguished herself by the apparent ease 
with which she conquered the difficulties of her part, making 
no effort to display her ‘technical proficiency but rather em- 
ploying it in conjunction with the orchestra for the pro- 
jection of the composer’s musical thought. 

Mr. Hertz built around the soloist a program of varied 
interest and beauty that included Water Music (Handel- 
Harty); Orchestra Suite (Gluck-Gevaert); Orchestra 
Suite, No. 6 (Bach-Wood) ; Good Friday Spell from Par- 
sifal (Wagner); Overture to Euryanthe (Weber). The 
Bach-Wood Suite gave the listeners an excellent oppor- 
tunity to observe the fine quality of the orchestra’s string 
section, its richness of tone, its pure intonation. The Good 
Friday music, placed on the program in recognition of the 
devotional spirit of the week, was given an interpretation 
full of inspiration and emotion, one that yielded great de- 
light to the faithful Wagnerites. 

Robert Pollak, head of the violin department of the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music, will leave for Europe in 
May where he is scheduled to fulfill a number of concert 
and radio engagements. He will return to San Francisco 
early in October. 

Charles Woodman, veteran San Francisco music critic, 
who has been confined to the hospital for several months, 
is able to be about again and has been seen at a number 
of concerts. 

Olga Bloch Barrett, at whose home the San Francisco 
County branch of the California Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met recently, was featured in a musical program for 
the assembled members. Mrs. Barrett played a group of 
piano compositions and supplied short descriptive talks about 
each number. Mrs. C. A. Minty, contralto, assisted at the 
piano by Nadine Shepard, also assisted. 

Amerigo Frediana, San Francisco tenor, is singing pro- 
fessionally and studying in New York. Young Frediana 
has a church position there and has also filled other en- 
gagements. He is doing some intensive work with Frantz 
Proschowski and Antonio Dell’ Orefice in vocal preparation 
and coaching. 

Ernest Bloch, composer, whose most recent work, 
America, has been presented during the past season by 
practically every symphony orchestra in the United States, 
has received a high honor in his appointment to membership 
in the honorary body, the Royal Academy of St. Cecilia at 
Rome. The letter telling of the conferring of the distinction 
has recently been received and is signed by the president 
of the Academy, San Martini. Mr. Bloch is director of 
the San Francisco Conservatory of Music. . HA: 


Seattle, Wash. Closing what has been an especially 
attractive artist series, the Plymouth Men’s Club presented 
Florence Austral, soprano, and John Amadio, flutist, in a 
delightful concert. The wide range of composers represent- 
ed, as well as the variety of effective combinations of voice, 
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flute and piano, made the program one long to be remem- 
red. 

Through the combined efforts of Marjory Cowan and 
the Plymouth Club, announcement was made of the eighth 
annual series of concerts which is to be presented next 
year. The series this time will offer Hulda Lashanska, 
soprano; Richard Bonelli, baritone; Jacques Thibaud, vio- 
linist, and Vladimir Horowitz, pianist. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club presented Rosa Ponselle in an 
attractive program. Stuart Ross, in addition to providing 
excellent accompaniments, gave two interesting groups of 
piano solos. 

Two recitals were recently given by local artists, Flor- 
ence Beeler, contralto, Francis J. Armstrong, violinist and 
Myron Jacobson, pianist. Under the auspices of the Palm- 
erton-McMaster Music Bureau, these artists were presented 
to very responsive audiences. Mrs. Beeler, with Mr. 
Jacobson at the piano, interpreted with her accustomed abil- 
ity an excellent traditional program. Francis J. Armstrong 
and Mr. Jacobson gave an evening devoted entirely to son- 
atas, including the Brahms A major, op. 100; Sonata No. 
2 of Bach, and the Nicolaiew G minor, op. 11. It is hardly 
necessary to comment upon the excellence of the interpreta- 
tions by these two artists. One might add that it was in 
the greatest of the works, the Brahms, that Mr. Armstrong’s 
interpretative powers stood out, while in the Nicolaiew, 
Mr. Jacobson excelled—perhaps because, being a Russian 
himself, he had a finer grasp of the work. In his recent 
numerous concert engagements, especially since his return 
from Europe, Mr. Armstrong has been commanding in- 
creasing attention because of his violinistic achievements. 

The Cornish Trio recently returned from its second 
Northwestern tour of this season, this latest trip taking 
them into Montana, Idaho and eastern Washington. 

Jacques Jou- Jerville, who has been for many years an 
outstanding figure in musical activities of the entire North- 
west, recently closed his vocal studios and opera school to 
devote his entire time to the direction of the musical activi- 
ties of the American Broadcasting Company studios in 
Seattle. He is producing every week, on Thursdays, a 
broadcast of light opera, opera or musical comedy, and di- 
rects special hours of the American Salon Orchestra. 

Piano students from the advanced class of Berthe Poncy- 
Jacobson, of the Cornish School, were presented in sonata 
recital recently. 

Anna Grant Dall, pianist, presented Vivien Condon, Mar- 
garet Renshaw and Mary Condon in piano recital at the 
Women’s Century Club Auditorium. 

Agatha Turley, Irish soprano, assisted by Lorine Cham- 
berlain Nash, pianist, was presented in an unusual and in- 
teresting program. 


Worcester, Mass. The Music Supplement to the 
Clark University Fine Arts Course was offered on trial by 
the director of the courses of former years, Loring H. 
Dodd, and proved a rare treat to the vast following of music 
devotees in Worcester. Partly because courses of concerts 
have gradually been abandoned here, but mostly for the ex- 
cellence of the artists and programs offered, was the course 
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of three performances by artists of the first magnitude 
largely and consistently well attended. Course tickets cov- 
ered a great part of the audience, though many tickets were 
procured on concert nights. The artists who opened the 
series were the inimitable English Singers, projecting their 
matchless song and aura over a most appreciative and spell- 
bound audience. The noted Spanish guitarist, Andres Se- 
govia, came second and created a stir in music circles. 
Mischa Elman, violinist, came last and brought the course to 
a close. 

Simultaneously with the concerts in Worcester, were the 
Webster Community Concerts at the Municipal Auditorium, 
under the direction of Sigmund Spaeth. The first came in 
October with the appearance of Nanette Guilford, soprano, 
followed by Lambert Murphy and the Toscha Seidel Trio. 

The Hampton Institute Quartet recently played before 
the Worcester Academy faculty and student body in the 
chapel. The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir returned to Mech- 
anics Hall under the auspices of the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
during the latter part of January. C.. Be 


Lectures for Anglo-: A sheilodis Conference 


Lonpon.—The list of lectures to be given at the Anglo 
American Conference at Lausanne next August has now 
been announced. Percy A. Scholes, the founder and moving 
spirit of the conference, is going to talk on Good and Bad 
in Music; Dr. W. G. Whittaker on The Use of Classical 
Song in School Work; Edwin Evans, who will arrive 
straight from his course of lectures at the University of 
Iowa, will speak on What the Modern Movement in Com- 
position Means to the Teacher; C. W. Saleeby (chairman 
of the Sunlight League) will discuss Music as Medicine; 
Dr. Edward C. Bairstow will speak on the Training ol 
Church Choirs, and Jacques Dalcroze will give a special lec- 
ture on Eurythmics. M. 
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Promising Future for Tatiana de Sanzewitch 


Tatiana de Sanzewitch, pianist, was born in what is known 
as White Russia, in a small town called Valiatichi in the 
province of Minsk. Her mother, Mme. Helen de Sanze- 
witch, an exceptional pianist, graduate of the Leipsic Con- 
servatory, where she studied under Anton Rubinstein, was 
the first teacher of Tatiana. At the age of four the child 
showed a keen interest in the piano and her chief pastime, 
even at that early age, was to sit at the piano and play in 


TATIANA DE SANZEWITCH 
her own little way. At the age of six, she made her first 
public appearance at a charity performance. 

When Tatiana was nine years old, her mother took her to 
Paris, where she was entered at the National Conservatory. 
For five years she was the favorite pupil of Alfred Cortot 
at the conservatory, and at the age of thirteen, won the 
Prix d’Excellence. One year later she won the Grand Prix 
d’Honneur of the National Conservatory, the fourth pupil 
in the history of the institution to win this award. 
Her Paris debut was made when she appeared as soloist at 
the Concerts Colonne. She then began work on her con- 
cert repertoire with Cortot, Gabriel Faure, Paul Dukas and 
Vincent d’Indy. As a relative of Liapunow, she was one of 
the few privileged to study under the Russian master. 

Following her successes in Paris, Tatiana de Sanzewitch 
made a concert tour of France, Holland, Belgium, Norway, 
Germany, Switzerland and Roumania. After her appearance 
before the King and Queen of Roumania, the late King 
Ferdinand was so pleased with her playing that he conferred 
on her the Order of Benemerenti First Class. Among the 
orchestras with which she has appeared as soloist are: Con- 
certs Colonne, Concerts Pasdeloup, Concerts du Coyserva- 
toire of Strasbourg, Concerts de la Societe Sainte-Cecile of 
Bordeaux, Concerts de la Het Residentie Orkest of the 
Hague, Philharmonic Concerts of Christina, and under 
Weingartner in Bucharest. 

Tatiana de Sanzewitch has been in the United States since 
early in 1928. Since her arrival in this country, she has 
made but two public appearances. On April 15, 1928, she 
played in recital’at the Guild Theatre in New York, under 
the patronage of some of New York’s most prominent fami- 
lies. Her second public appearance in America was made 
at Carnegie Hall in New York on March 17 of this year. 
On both occasions, the critics were unanimous in their 
praise of her work. 

At her last recital, Mme. de Sanzewitch played and in- 
troduced to the public the Rhapsodie Espagnole of Charles 
Maduro, noted Spanish composer. She has recorded this 
composition for both the Duo-Art rolls and Columbia rec- 
ords and has made two other recordings of Charles Maduro’s 
compositions, known as Morena y Sevillana and Loin de 
mon Pays. In the near future, she will record Mr. Maduro’s 
latest composition Espana. This composition was played 
for the first time in public on April 6 in New York by Mme. 
Sokolsky-Fried. Although Mme. de Sanzewitch has made 
but two public appearances, she has appeared in many pri- 
vate recitals and is well known to New York's most promi- 
nent families who give private musicales in their homes. 


Colombati Artist Wins Medal 


William Quinn, an artist-pupil of Virginia Colombati, 
recently was awarded a bronze medal in the Victor Herbert 
Memorial Contest sponsored by the National Opera Club 
of America for his beautiful voice and art of Bel Canto. 
He sang the difficult aria, Spirito Gentil, in the original key, 
from Favorita by Donizetti. ; 

Mme. Colombati, at the close of a busy season, will sail 
the latter part of June for a three months’ rest in Italy, 
and also to arrange for the debut of one of her most talented 
pupils, Sara Davidson, who will accompany her. Miss 
Davidson made her New York debut two years ago in 
Rigoletto and Lucia and scored a fine success. She has 
also toured the South in concert and received flattering press 
comments. Mme. Colombati will return in October to re- 
open her New York studio. 


Katharine Goodson with Detroit Orchestra 


_ Katharine Goodson, who has not been heard in America 
for several seasons, is returning here for a three months’ 
tour from January 1 to April 1, 1930. Her managers, Haen- 
sel & Jones, report that among several engagements already 
booked for Mme. Goodson, is a pair of concerts with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, March 13 and 14. 
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Beatrice Harrison in England 


Beatrice Harrison, distinguished British cellist, whose por- 
trait hangs at the Photographic Exhibition in Birmingham 
in company with those of Prince George, Helen Wills, G. 
Bernard Shaw and the Duchess of Portland, has been 
spreading joy throughout the British Isles with the beauti- 
ful tones of her Guarnerius cello. In Birmingham also Miss 
Harrison has been made president of the University Musi- 
cal Society, in accordance with the society’s policy of se- 
curing presidents in the persons of ladies and gentlemen who 
express themselves in song or instrumentally. At what might 
be called her inauguration recital, the cellist, accompanied 
by her sister, Margaret, played an interesting program, of 
which the Birmingham Post said: “Beatrice Harrison’s 
art as an executant on the cello needs no emphasizing .. . 
Again the tone production was sensitive as well as sump- 
tuous and warm in colour; again one admired hugely the 
fruity tone in that lowest part of the instrument’s range. . .” 

Miss Harrison counts among her most successful con- 
certs those she gave for the nightingales in her Oxted 
(Surrey) garden. The little feathered musicians of the 
woods were roused to their most beautiful songs by her 
tones, and a unique gramophone record was made of them. 
Last March the cellist played in the Hall of Music at the 
Daily Mail’s Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia. At the 
invitation of “His Master’s Voice’ she played a number 
of light airs, including the Londonderry Air, accompanied 
by her sister, Margaret Harrison. At the conclusion of the 
cello numbers the nightingale record was given, to the 
great delight of the listeners. 

At Edinburgh, also in March, Miss Harrison was soloist 
at the last but one of the season’s Reid Orchestral Concerts, 
playing the Concertos of Delius and Haydn. Delius, the 
distinguished British composer, who has recently been made 
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a Companion of Honour, a high distinction, has in the fair 
cellist one of his most assiduous champions. She features 
his works in her concerts, and was the first to give the cello 
concerto public performance, eight years ago in Vienna. Of 
the playing of the work in Edinburgh the Scotsman said: 

“Miss Harrison is an artist of the most admirable qual- 
ities, and her playing in both concertos last night revealed 
a superb technique. The Delius Concerto has much of the 
faint, elusive charm of the composer’s ‘On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo in Spring,’ and Miss Harrison gave a very 
poetic rendering of the solo part.” Of the performance of 
the Haydn Concerto the same sheet wrote: “Here the vio- 
loncello literally sang the music allotted to it...” 

Last October Miss Harrison played, with her customary 
success, at the Leeds Musical Festival, and in the evening 
of the same day she was the principal artist at the Popular 
Concert at the Victoria Hall in Sheffield. “She was given 
a fine reception,” wrote the Sheffield Mail, “and, playing 
with brilliant technique, worked the large audience to such 
a pitch of enthusiasm that after a double encore to her sec- 
ond group of pieces they still wanted more.” 

Commenting on Miss Harrison’s recent appearance at one 
of the popular celebrity concerts at the Town Hall in 
Tunstall, the Staffordshire Sentinel expressed itself: “This 
famous cellist is at once a classicist and a romanticist, and 
it was this combination of qualities that enabled her to alter- 
nate so successfully between unaccompanied pieces by Bach 

. and say, the Lament of Fanaien Grove, a deeply poetic 
piece by Herbert Hughes. Miss Harrison has a fine feeling 
for line and colour, and the Bach playing had strength as 
well as grace.” 


Giuseppe Reschiglian in Recital 

Giuseppe Reschiglian, tenor, who has concertized ex- 
tensively throughout the United States, was recently heard 
at the Auditorium High School in Fort Lee, N. J., when 
he appeared with Ademira Fiore, soprano, Mario Cossi, 
baritone, and Adriano Ariani, pianist. Mr. Reschiglian 
again displayed exceptional range and power. Mme. Fiore, 
who has studied with Mr. Reschiglian, delighted the large 
audience with her beautiful voice. Mr. Cossi also delighted 
with his excellent singing, and Mr. Ariani proved a capable 
accompanist. 


Edwin Johnson Pupils in Recital 


Edwin Johnson, vocal teacher with studios in Brooklyn 
and New York, presented his pupils in recital at his Brooklyn 
studio on April 17. Among those appearing were Irene 
Croft, Anna Thompson, Edith Dahl, Ruby Terwilliger, 
Marion Harfman, Mary Beck, Clara Kirchdorffer, Juliet 
Smith, Mova Mosher, Milton Anner, Christian Christensen, 
Clarence Johnson and John DeSola. About 200 guests 
enjoyed a varied program offered by the students, and 
showed their appreciation by prolonged applause. 
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The Music System in the Chicago Public Schools 
By J. Lewis Browne, Mus. Doc. 
Director of Music in the Chicago Public Schools 


(Continued from last week) 


Ciass Piano INSTRUCTION 

Instruction in Chicago is undergoing its first 
trial. At the present time over 250 schools have one or 
more classes under iastruction. Four methods are being 
used, for the purpose of comparing the effectiveness of each 
one of these class plans, with a view of selecting the most 
efficient for adoption in the Chicago Schools. The following 
methods are being used: Curtis, Oxford, Miessner and Chi- 
cago methods. These methods were instituted by trained 
teachers, who were given preparation, therefore, at teachers’ 
institutes conducted by four of the largest conservatories in 
Chicago. Many of the regular grade teachers with piano 
teaching experience, who were willing and able to under- 
take this work, were given the course to fit them for teach- 
ing piano in classes. After the teachers were trained, they 
were assigned to various schools, preferably the schools in 
which they were regular faculty members. In a few in- 
stances, at schools where no regular faculty member had 
piano teaching experience to qualify for the class lesson in- 
stitute, teachers with piano experience were 
assigned. The teachers of these classes are not paid by the 
Board of Education, but receive the entire sum of 25c per 
lesson from each pupil. Each pupil was required to pay 
$3.50 in advance, covering the cost of ten lessons and a 
piano instruction book containing the work of about one 
school year, depending upon the speed of attainment of the 
child. The classes number about twenty on an average, a 
few classes being over that number and none less than ten. 
Two pianos are used in this class work with all courses. 
The methods of the particular system being given are fol- 
lowed exactly, some calling for charts and keyboards, while 
others merely for the simplified table piano key-board. At 
the present time after a brief survey of the piano work, it 
has been found that a very high percentage of excellence is 
obtained. The pupil's has been very small after the 
first ten lessons, and it is therefore hoped that the results 
for the full year ‘will be gratifying. A marked interest in 
the public at large in the purchasing of pianos for the home 
has already been noted, particularly in the demand for used 
instruments. This demand should eventually lead to a new 
stimulation of the entire piano trade. It is felt by the Chi- 
cago Department of Music that unless the piano becomes 
once more the basic instrument for music training, class 
piano lessons will be a failure in the long run. It is the 
aim and purpose, however, of Chicago’s experiment in piano 
instruction, not to make thousands of professional 


Class Piano 


private class 


loss 


class 


musicians, or even professional piano players, but to stimu- 
late an interest in creative music, and to teach the children 
to listen by means of the prevalent phonographs and the 
radio. The lessons are one hour in length, and are given 
outside of school hours, either in the morning, at the noon 
hour, or after school. Some schools have arranged for this 
hour in the school day. It is hoped to eventually have this 
plan adopted throughout the city. 


CLass VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Violin Class Instruction in Chicago has been an established 
success for three years. It is now under the direction of the 
Department of Instrumental Music. These classes are or- 
ganized only in the elementary schools, and, like the piano 
classes, are of one hour’s duration, meeting after school, 
before school, or at the noon hour. The pupil pays 25 cents 
a lesson, and also pays for the books, instrument and ma- 
terial used. The violin classes, however, in most cases meet 
twice a week, and the classes average from twelve to 
eighteen in number. It has been found, in comparison with 
the piano work, that the class instruction with numbers over 
fifteen is not always successful. The Department of Music 
has under consideration the limiting of violin classes to ten 
in number and increasing the price of the lesson per pupil. 
This would insure a more individual type of instruction so 
necessary to the development of perfect intonation for violin 
beginners. 

The problem of violin tuning and replacement of strings 
has been solved by the addition of an advanced student 
helper to each violin teacher. This student helper assists 
with tuning and string replacement at any time during the 
lesson, so that the class instruction may not stop on account 
of the instructor having to deal with an individual problem. 

Violin class instruction has been placed in about 100 ele- 
mentary schools. The field for this work is more limited 
than that of the piano instruction, and it is necessary for 
children to have adequate instruments before work is begun. 
Parents as a rule are unwilling to purchase instruments 
until they feel that the interest of the young student in the 
violin will be a permanent thing. 

CONTENTS 

The Music Department of the Chicago Public Schools 
has always been a firm believer of the efficacy of school 
contests in all types of musical organizations. At the pres- 
ent time it is sponsoring three types of musical contests: 


first, the Glee Club Contest for Senior High Schools, held 
once each year, in January, when prizes are given for first 
place in various groups, such as Boys’ Glee Club over 
thirty-six, Boys’ Glee Club under thirty-six, Girls’ Glee 
Club over thirty-six, Girls’ Glee Club under thirty-six, 
Mixed Chorus a capella under 100, and Mixed Chorus a 
capella over 100. Entrance into these contests is entirely 
optional for the varous Senior High Schools. The enroll- 
ment in these contests has been so large each year that for 
the past three years a series of preliminary contests has been 
held to determine the competitors for the final contest, which 
is held at Orchestra Hall, Chicago. 

These choral contests have stimulated the work of the 
mixed chorus in a capella singing especially. Each high 
school in the city has, or is now developing, a group of this 
kind made up of advanced, picked singers who are able to do 
high-class work. These groups are also the ones called upon 
for the individual school productions of operettas, musical 
comedies and operas, which the Music Department also 
sponsors. 

Orchestra contests have been a part of the regular high 
school program for the last four years. Preliminaries are 
held to determine the finalists for each class. School or- 
chestras in Chicago for competition are divided into two 
classes, A and B, according to the amount of time given to 
this work by the orchestra teachers or conductors. The or- 
chestra contests are held in cooperation with the National 
Orchestra Contest sponsored by the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, and the Chicago Public Schools ex- 
pect to enter their winning orchestra in the National Con- 
test to be held in Iowa City, Iowa, in May, 1929. 

The Band Contests, under the direction of the Military 
Department, have been a regular feature of the Chicago 
Public High Schools for some time. These contests also 
have been held in conjunction with the contest sponsored 
by the National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, and 
Chicago bands have always participated in the State and 
National Contests. At the present time, each Senior High 
School in the city has a band instructor, as well as an or- 
chestra instructor. Instruction on all instruments is given 
to pupils enrolled in these organizations during school 
hours, entirely free of charge, and in many cases the student 
is also loaned instruments provided by the School or the 
Board of Education. 

FESTIVALS 


The work of the Music Department is expected to culmi- 
nate in an annual May Festival, which will present the win- 
ners of the year’s contests in orchestra, Boys’ and Girls’ 
glee clubs, a capella mixed choruses, as well as the 500- 
voice All- Chicago High School Mixed Chorus, in a pro- 
gram of music accompanied by the 100-piece All-Chicago 
High School Orchestra. This festival, presenting the work 
of the high spots of the Chicago Schools musical activities, 
as well as the combined vocal and orchestral organizations, 
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is expected to show to the public just what the new Music 
Department is accomplishing. 
TEACHERS’ CHORUS 

Another activity planned is the organization of a Teach- 
ers’ Chorus. In this group, which will be chosen from 
music and general teachers alike, concerts will be held to 
allow the public to hear some of the teachers who are in- 
structing their children in the musical art. It is also in- 
tended to have as members of this chorus the talent exist- 
ing in the administrative and business departments connected 
with the Board of Education. 

PipE OrGANS 


Three of the Chicago High School auditoriums are now 
equipped with pipe organs. A drive has been started to 
interest some of the financially prominent citizens of Chicago 
in the idea of installing pipe organs in our high school As- 
sembly Halls. It is felt that this instrumental addition to 
our auditoriums will result in a greater respect for organ 
music than is developed at the present time by movie or- 
ganists. The Chicago High Schools house from 2,000 to 
7,000 pupils, and it is felt that the investment of a goodly 
sum of money for a fine organ is an entirely worthy musical 


project. 
a” 


All New England High School 
Orchestra 


Harry E. Whittemore, Supervisor of Music in the Somer- 
ville, Mass., public schools, with the help of the officers of 
the New England Music Festival is arranging for a program 
of the All New England High School Orchestra, May 18, 
in Symphony Hall, Boston. There are 238 players—seventy- 
six violins, twenty-eight violas, twenty-four cellos, twenty 
basses, six flutes, two flute and piccolo, six oboes, two Eng- 
lish horns, eight clarinets, two bass clarinets, six bassoons, 
one contrabassoon, twelve horns, twelve trumpets, twelve 
trombones, two E flat bass tubas, three double B flat contra- 
bass tubas, six harps, one celesta, three tympani, six drums 
(bass and small), cymbals and other traps. Francis Findlay 
is the conductor and Harry E. Whittemore is manager and 
stage director. 

Arrangements are being made to have the New England 
Orchestra program repeated during the festival and con- 
vention of the National Federation of Music Clubs, to be 
held the early part of June in Boston. 

The program will be chosen from the following music: 
Rienzi Overture, Wagner; Largo, from New World Sym- 
phony, Dvorak; Marche Slave, Tschaikowsky; Thorn Rose 
Waltz, Tschaikowsky ; Volga Boat Song, arranged by Stoes- 
sel; Two Country Dances, arranged by Sowerby; Marche 
Militaire Francaise, Saint-Saéns; Coronation March (from 
the Prophet), Meyerbeer ; introduction to Act III, Lohen- 
grin, Wagner; introduction to Act III, Jewels of the Ma- 
donna, Wolf-Ferrari. 

Because of exceedingly heavy duties as local manager of 
the biennial convention of Federated Music Clubs, which will 
bring thousands of delegates to Boston in June, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher asked to be relieved of the office of presi- 
dent of the New England Music Festival Association, and 
William C. Crawford, Head Master of the Boston Trade 
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Illustrated Circular Sent on Request 
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chestra Contest, May 11. 


School and president of the Boston City Club, was elected 
to the position so faithfully and successfully held by Mrs. 
Fisher since the founding of the New England Music Fes- 
tival Association. 

Following is the list of officers and committees for 1929: 
President, Wm. Crawford; secretary, C. V. Buttelman; 
treasurer, Wm. P. Hart; clerk, Gladys Pitcher; vice-presi- 
dents, (Rhode Island) Walter Butterfield, (Maine) a Ss 
Pitcher, (Connecticut) Wm. Brown, (New Hampshire) 
Esther B. Coombs, (Vermont) Hannah G. Jenkins; assist- 
ant clerk, Jeanette C. Zarren; orchestra committee—H. E. 
Whittemore (Somerville), C. Spaulding (Newton), J. D. 
Price (Hartford, Conn.) ; band committee—Carl E. Gard- 
ner (Boston), Fortunato Sordillo (Boston), Alton Robinson 
(Bangor, Me.) ; chorus and glee club committee—Mrs. Wm. 
Arms Fisher (Boston), Walter Butterfield (Providence, 
R. I.), Grant Drake (Boston). The board of directors is 
composed of John Ahern, Ralph L. Baldwin, H. M. Barnes, 
J. Edward Bouvier, William E. Brown, c V. Buttelman, 
Walter Butterfield, Esther Coombs, Edwin Covel, Wm. 
Crawford, Arthur Dann, James Donovan, Grant Drake, 
Francis Findlay, Mrs. Wm. Arms Fisher, Carl Gardner, 
Robert Gibb, George Goldthwaite, Wm. P. Hart, Elmer H. 
Hosmer, Maud M. Howes, Everett Ireland, Hannah G. 
Jenkins, C. Albert Jones, David King, Helen Leavitt, Doro- 
thy Marden, Mary McLaughlin, Frank A. Morris, Helen 
O’Connor, John O’Shea, Theron Perkins, Grace Pierce, 
James D. Price, E. S. Pitcher, A. D. Rafter, Alton Robinson, 
Fortunato Sordillo, C. R. Spaulding, Frank Warren, Paul 
Wiggin, Harry E. Whittemore, and Edgar Wilson. 

x * * 


Second Annual Maine State Festival 


The second annual Maine State School Band and Or- 
chestra Contest is being held at Lewiston, Me., today, May 
11, under the auspices of the Lewiston and Auburn Chamber 
of Commerce. The committee in charge of the first Maine 
contest was reappointed for 1929, as follows: Dorothy Mar- 
den, Waterville, chairman; E. S. Pitcher, Auburn, and Mor- 
ris Reed Robinson, Island Falls. 

The Lewiston Armory is the headquarters for the various 
indoor events of the day, and will provide an unusually 
fine setting with its various facilities, which include a spa- 
cious auditorium. At least two of the many bands and 
orchestras enrolled were organized as a direct result of the 
first Maine concert held last year at Waterville. The Wa- 
terville contest was an outgrowth of the New England 
School Band and Orchestra Festivals—evidence that the 
contest movement spreads a constructive influence. 

It will be recalled that the Bangor High School Band 
won the New England championship last May, after win- 
ning the Maine State Class A Band Contest at Waterville. 
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Other Contests in New England 


VERMONT, Buriincton.—Orchestra Contest, May 4. 
Auspices Exchange Club; C. E. Brigham, chairman; A. E. 
Holmes, Burlington High School, State Contest Chairman; 
Harry E. Whittemore, conductor All-Vermont Orchestra. 

RHODE ISLAND, Pawrucket.—State Band Contest, 
May 4. Auspices of Pawtucket High School and Pawtucket 
Lions’ Club. Paul E. Wiggin, State Contest Chairman, 
Pawtucket High School. Theron Perkins, guest conductor 
of massed bands. Judges: Fortunato Sordillo, Frank War- 
ren, R. M. Howard. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, Laconra.—State Band and Or- 
Auspices Laconia Chamber of 
Commerce, Grace Maloon, Secretary; J. E. A. Bilodeau, 
State Contest Chairman; Theron E. Perkins, guest con- 
ductor for massed band program. (A meeting has been 
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called at noon on May 11 at Laconia by Esther B. Coombs, 
New Hampshire vice-president of the New England Music 
Festival Association, to complete the organization of a New 
Hampshire School Music Association.) 
MASSACHUSETTS, Newton.—State Band and Or- 
chestra Contests, May 11. Auspices Newton Public Schools, 
U. G. Wheeler, Supt.; Newton Chamber of Commerce, 
Rotary and Kiwanis Club assisting. Charles R. Spaulding, . 
general chairman; Fortunato Sordillo and Carl Garner, con- 
test directors; Arthur Pryor, guest conductor for massed 
bands and orchestras of 2500 players. Movietone pictures 
of this event will be made. 
acne on } page : 
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Classicism Reigns Supreme in Vienna 


Performances of Modern Works Rare but Well Attended—Premiere of Ravel Opera Extremely 
Successful—Marie Rappold’s Return a Triumph—Maaskoff Makes Vienna Debut. 


ViENNA.—With the Austrian branch of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music completely defunct, owing 
to that chronic disease of modern music societies, lack of 
funds, the promotion of modern music now rests entirely 
upon private enterprise. In other words it is hardly promoted 
at all. One cannot expect platform virtuosos to be apostles 
of the Young Composer. Why play Hindemith when Paga- 
nini draws better? But, after all, their mission is fulfilled 
when they give us perfect performances of the classics, often 
a rare occurrence even with some of the biggest stars. 

It is only the less celebrated but frequently more interest- 
ing musicians that muster up the courage to propagate mod- 


VAURICE RAVEL AT VIENNA 
The distinguished French composer caught by the cam- 
era on his arrival in Vienna with Ida Rubinstein, cele- 
brated Franco Russian actress and dancer. In the cen- 
ter Paul Bechert, the Musicat Courter’s Vienna cor- 
respondent. (Photo Willinger, Vienna.) 


ernism in their programs. Friedrich Wuhrer and Eduard 
Steuermann, eminent young Viennese pianists, are two of 
them. Excellent artists, both, and of entirely different types. 
Wihrer is the “Musikant” and Steuermann the “thinking 
pianist.” Among the chamber music societies only the Kol- 
isch Quartet (formerly known as the Viennese String Quar- 
tet) espouses the cause of extreme modernism as embodied 
in Schonberg, Bartok and the like. The Sedlak-Winkler 
Quartet, on the other hand, propagates contemporary music 
minus the radical ingredient; Wilhelm Kienzl’s new quartet, 
for example, was among their recent offerings. Pleasing, 
melodious, though by no means extreme, the work is what 
one would expect from the composer of Der Evangeli- 
mann in his seventies. And who would not grant Arnold 
Rosé and his quartet, old-time apostles of Arnold Schén- 
berg twenty and more years ago, the right to rest on well- 
deserved laurels of classicism in preference to modernistic 
experiments ? 


Biocu’s SHELOMO A “NoveELtTy” 


Among the conductors Furtwangler is one of the more 


cautious towards contemporary music. But Furtwangler is 
perhaps right in treading carefully with the tradition-laden 
Vienna Philharmonic series and their conservative sub- 
scribers. Even so he has given many a shock to this con- 
gregation oi pre-prandial Sunday morning concert goers 
and a close observer cannot but notice that a number of 
conservative subscribers have gradually dropped out. But 
since there are two new members for every old one that 
slips away from the fold, and since attendance at the Phil- 
harmonic concerts is now larger than it has perhaps ever 
been, we may hope that the day for somewhat more highly 
spiced programs will soon be at hand. Furtwangler’s latest 
“novelty” Bloch’s Shelomo (the cello part beautifully played 
by Friedrich Buxbaum) caused less astonishment and re- 
sentment than pessimists had expected. To sweeten the bit- 
ter pill, Furtwangler surrounded it with the Jupiter 
symphony and with Brahms’ Fourth—marvelous perform- 
ances both. 

If classicism also more or less reigns at the choral con- 
certs of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Furtwangler 
and Robert Heger, the conductors, are justified by the dearth 
of modern choral works worth producing. Furtwangler’s 
recent contribution there was Berlioz’ Damnation of Faust, 
in which Alexander Mosjoukine, an old stage veteran, gave 
a somewhat too vividly “theatrical” reading of Mephisto- 
pheles, audibly handicapped by the German language. Adel- 
heid Armhold, from Berlin, was a poetic Marguerite. 

Hecer Intropuces A NEw SopraANo 

Robert Heger’s latest offering under the auspices of the 
Gesellschaft was Handel’s Judas Maccabzus, conducted with 
the inspiring authority which this leader invariably com- 
mands, and profiting by a new soprano soloist—Ria Ginster 
—who created an impression little short of sensational. The 
audience, which was otherwise rather aristocratically reti- 
cent, held up the performance after her big aria, and seemed 
determined to enforce an encore. 

Orchestrally speaking, the harvest of novelties garnered 
during the last few weeks consisted of Janacek’s Taras 
noe which Heger brought out during the series of the 
Gesellschaft’s concerts, and a new piano concerto by Walter 
Bricht, a young Viennese composer. Jeopold Reichwein 
introduced this effective composition at the Konzertverein, 
with Ella Kugel, the composer’s young wife, carrying off 
pianistic honors in the solo part. 


Younc Composers He_pinc THEMSELVES 
Reverting once more to the situation of the Young Com- 
poser: with the big artists and societies more or less show- 


ing him the cold shoulder, we are bound, sooner or later, 
to witness a musical counterpart to the Parisian painters 
who combined for a Salon des Refusés. For the moment, 
it is being left to the individual effort and enterprise of the 
young authors to secure a hearing. One of the more cour- 
ageous among them, Paul Amadeus Pisk, gave the signal by 
organizing an evening of his own compositions, and won a 
real success. He had enlisted the help of Friedrich Wuhrer, 
the above mentioned pianist of modernistic tendencies, of 
Ruzena Herlinger, one of Vienna’s most determined vocal 
advocates of new music, and of Christa Richter, violinist. 

These artists, facing a seemingly ungrateful task, saw 
their efforts well rewarded. With a piano composition, songs 
and a violin sonata, Pisk gave a fairly complete survey of his 
recent production. The sonata in particular indicated a 
briskness and buoyancy practically unknown in this fre- 
quently esoteric musician. It is modern music of the sort 
to reach the heart and ear of broader circles ; which despite 
the uncompromising denial of musical aristocrats is, after 
all, the purpose of music in our democratic age. 

RAVEL IN PERSON 

Private enterprise, too, succeeded in enlisting the services 
of Maurice Ravel for a chamber music concert of his own 
compositions. And here, again, the size as well as the re- 
ceptiveness of the audience surprised the pessimists. The 
charming maitre faced an audience willing to succumb to 
the exotic charms of the Chansons Madecasses no less than 
to the Blues movement of his Violin Sonata—the one which 
once created such a commotion at Szigeti’s recital. Again 
Ruzena Herlinger and Friedrich Wuhrer were among the 
collaborators, also Jella Braun-Fernwald, contralto, and 
Arnold Rosé, the leading veteran among Vienna’s violinists. 

This concert was the epilogue of a little improvised Ravel 
festival which had begun with Ida Rubinstein’s productions 
at the Staatsoper of the composer’s ballets, Bolero and La 
Valse, and had found its sequel in the Staatsoper’s premiere 
of his opera, L’Enfant et les Sortileges. The Staatsoper 
spared neither pain nor trouble to give it a perfect perform- 
ance. Robert Heger gave a sparkling and delicate orchestral 
reading which bespoke ardent rehearsals, Lothar Waller- 
stein’s stage direction was deft and amusing, and Eugen 
Steinhoff had provided fanciful settings. Thus Vienna saw 
a most satisfactory production of what is a unique and 
charming blend of opera, ballet and fairy-tale. What it lacks 
is dramatic cohesion. 

A CHARMING WorkK 

Ravel and his librettist, Colette, have given a series of 
light, fleeting visions painted in delicate water colors. And 
what a charming little canvas, how vivid the figures! The 
charming fox trot dialogue between a Wedgewood tea pot 
with a decided English accent, and a Chinese tea caddy 
possessed of an astounding knowledge of the five-tone scale; 
the dancing and coloratura-singing hearth flame (a step- 
sister of old Loge) which dies with a gasp under the em- 
brace of the ashes; the Love scene of Tomcat and Tabby- 
cat under a broadly smiling moon—cat-music of the most 
cultured kind; the Biedermeier dance of the easy chair to 
the appropriate accompaniment of a harpsichord; the sing- 
ing and hopping frogs ; the Nightingale who sings like a 
congenial sister of Galli-Curci. W hat a big small world, 
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seen by a great poet through the eyes of a French child of 
the twentieth century. 

For the role of the small boy, two young singers were 
brought from the classroom of the State Conservatory 
straight to the sacred boards of the national temple of 
opera. A daring experiment, but both Miss Widl and Miss 
Fuchs, who sing the role alternately, justified the courage 
of the management by their vocal gifts and histrionic talents. 
PauL WITTGENSTEIN PLAys SrraAuss’s PANATHANAEN-ZUG 
The French “season” referred to in a previous article— 
(largely consisting of Ravel and Ida Rubinstein)—drew to 
a close with another orchestral concert directed by Rhene- 
3aton. The distinguished French conductor has decidedly 
made a place for himself among the musicians esteemed in 
Vienna. For his second appearance he enlisted the services 
of Paul Wittgenstein who once more manifested his merits 
in the second one of the piano concertos composed for—or 
rather against—him by Richard Strauss. This so-called 
Panathanaen-Zug is a composition as complex and ponder- 
ous as its title; laden with an empty pathos which hampered 
rather than displayed Wittgenstein’s fine gifts. 

Robert Goldsand’s annual recital again rallied his numer- 
ous friends and admirers, who are delighted with his steady 
development. Louis and Susanne Ree, also annual visitors 
to our concert platforms, appeared in one of their joint 
recitals on two pianos—a familiar sight these days. But this 
musical British couple shun the temptations of jazz and 
confine themselves to the serious two-piano music which they 
were the first to introduce here, years ago. 

RappoLp ReEpDIVIVA 

Happy I was to hear and see Marie Rappold again. Mem- 
ories of her Metropolitan triumphs beside Caruso, Slezak, 
Amato and Mme. Cahier were vivid in my memory the 
night of Rappold’s appearance at the Vienna Konzerthaus. 
How many in the audience realized that they were facing 
one of America’s most distinguished operatic and recital 
artists? Few, if any. But they all acclaimed Rappold for 
her worth. She was in glorious voice. 

Gregor Piatigorsky has come and conquered. An orches- 
tral appearance and a recital served to establish him in 
Vienna as one of the great cello virtuosos of his day. He 
will find the ground prepared the next time he comes. 

The unprecedented popularity of Huberman and Prihoda 
(two opposing musical poles), is a strong bulwark against 
every aspiring young violinist. It takes great artistry and 
patience for fiddlers to win their way in Vienna. Anton 
Maaskoff, American by birth and British by training 
(Adolphe Brodsky was his master) has the former to a 
degree. If he continues he is bound to triumph in the end. 
This time the young violinist played a long and taxing pro- 
gram, winning the approval of the connoisseurs with class- 
ical music and the enthusiasm of the crowd with a brilliant 
reading of Bruch’s Scotch Fantasy. Paut BEecHERT. 


Southwick for MacPhail Summer School 


Frederick Southwick, well known singer and teacher of 
New York, has been secured as guest instructor for the 
MacPhail School of Music in Minneapolis during the sum- 
mer session. 

Mr. Southwick has had unprecedented success in the 
northwest and his coming engagement marks the eleventh 
consecutive season at the MacPhail School. Teachers, con- 
cert artists, church singers and other professionals who have 
benefited by his instruction are to be found in hundreds of 
important positions in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Montana. The remarkable results 
which he obtains are secured through a wonderful teaching 


FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 


personality, thorough understanding of the voice, keen in- 
terest in the success of each student, devotion to his art, 
wide experience with all types of voices, sound principles 
of instruction which are based on the most natural methods 
of vocal technic and the use of psychology in the science 
of vocal expression. 

The MacPhail School of Music will offer complete courses 
in all branches of music and dramatic art, leading to certifi- 
cates, diplomas and degrees during the six weeks period 
commencing June 24. Daily classes for teachers of school 
music will be held according to the Giddings method. 
Thaddeus P. Giddings, who is in charge of the school 
normal department, has arranged the course of study, which 
includes eighty-four hours of instruction in kindergarten, 
grade and high school methods. Classes will also be held 
for orchestra, band and chorus with particular attention to 
string, reed and brass instruments and the fundamental 
principles of their technic. The equipment of the school 
includes five two and three manual organs, and in order 
to acquaint students with the new developments in theater 
music Lawrence Goldberg will be brought to Minneapolis as 
guest-teacher. 
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(Continued from page 47) 
Schools Entered in Rhode Island Band 


Contests 

[The following schools have thus far entered 
in the Rhode Island Band Contests: East 
Providence High; Hope High, Providence; Paw- 
tucket Senior High; Technical High, Providence; 
Bridgeham Junior High, Providence; Joseph Jenks 
Pawtucket; Laurel Hill Avenue 
School, Providence. Other participating bands 
will include the newly organized bands from Cen- 
tral Falls, Cranston, and Commercial High School, 
Providence 


bands 


=~ 
Junior ligh, 


* a 4 


Band Contest Pieces Announced 
The executive committee has announced the fol- 
pieces for bands for the Massachusetts 
and the New England finals, which will 
be he ld May 18: 


Class A Band 


Head 


tory; 
lowing 


contest 


Huldigungsmarsch from Sigurd 
Jorsalfar Suite (Grieg); Class B Bands—Coro- 
nation March from The Prophet (Meyerbeer). 
These are the only changes from the list as pub- 
lished in the State and National Contest Booklet. 
Band and orchestra booklets have been furnished 
by Secretary ( M. Tremaine of New York. 

The Band Committee is made up of Fortunato 
Sordillo, Carl E. Gardner, A. D. Rafter, Alton 
Robinson, Paul E. Wiggin, A. E. Holmes, J. E. 
A. Bilodeau, and Frank Morris. 

” * * 


First National Meet for Orchestras 


Some .of the finest school orchestras in the coun- 
try will compete in the national high school or- 
chestra contest at Iowa City, Ia.. May 17-18, a 
week before the national band contest at Denver, 
May 23-25. Many student musicians are expected 
the orchestra contest, after which they 
‘olorado for the band contest. The 
arranged that doubling in both 


to enter 
will go on to 4 
dates have been so 
contests is possible. 

This is the first national orchestra contest, al- 
though state contests have been held for several 
years. The rules governing this contest are the 
thos« rning the national band contest. 
will be awarded by the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
to the best Class A orchestra. The school win- 
ning the trophy three times will acquire perma- 
nent title to it. A trophy also will be awarded to 
the winner in Class B 

Orchestras participating in this contest will be 
required to play a composition assigned in each 
class, and a second number to be selected from a 
named by the committee on instru- 
mental affairs of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference The assigned number for Class A 
is Beethoven's Overture and for Class 
B is Hadley’s Day Dance. 
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(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Music and Youth (March Issue).—In this issue of 
Music and Youth, Henry W. Hart, the editor, has col 
lected an interesting lot of material. On the first page is 
eproduction of a painting entitled The Great Masters 
key to the famous musicians 
rly all of them composers. On the next 
of musicians born in March, with their 
them Leoncavallo, Dudley Buck, Sara- 
Haydn, quite a notable list. There are 
Programs for the little people by 
Chapter seven of a continued story 
being entitled Wind and Water in 
piece of music entitled The 
Lucina Jewell; it is for piano, and 
department is entitled What You 
a graphic description 

frequently heard over the air; the list 
\ngels’ Serenade, and then there is 
ncluding the waltz, Sweethearts, 
that name by Victor Herbert. 
are: one concerning sight reading at 
ot accidental counterpoint which 
unes may be played together with- 
nuch discord (among the examples is 
1§ Dvorak’s Humoresque and Swanee 
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FRANCIS FINDLAY, 
of the 
Department, N. E. 
also 
1929 N. E. High School Festi- 
val Orchestra. (© Bachrach) 


FORTUNATO SORDILLO, 
Assistant Director of Music in 
the Boston 
chairman of the Band Division 
of the 
Association 
Gardner, 
ton Schools. He 
directed the 

tournaments thus far held and 
totaled nearly 20,000 
participants. (White photo.) 
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ALICE E. ERICKSON, 

Music of Worcester, Mass., High 
Conserva- School of Commerce; also 
conductor of the concert master (1928-1929) of 
the N. E. High School Festi- 
val Orchestra. (Gray photo) 


School 


WILLIAM ARMS 
FISHER, 
Chairman of the Choral Divi- 
sion of the N. E. Music Fes- 
tival Association, and four 
years president of the Associa- 
tion. With Mr. Buttelman 
she is the co-founder of the 
organization. (Bachrach 


photo). 


MRS. 


Public Schools; 

Music Festival 
with Carl E. 
and also of the Bos- 
managed 


four band 


Secretary 
land Music Festival 
tion and general chairman of 
the four N. E. School Music 
Festivals thus far held. 


DOROTHY H. MARDEN, 

Music Director of the Water- MOK 
ville schools, Waterville, Me. 
She captured three prizes in 
1926 
Bands; first prise, Class B 
orchestras; first prize, longest 
distance). 
chairman of the N. E. Music 
Festival Association State Con- 
test Committee for Maine. 


CHARLES R. SPAULDING, 
Director of Music (Instru- 
ment Department) Newton 
Public Schools, and chairman 
and manager of the Massa- 
chusetts State Band and Or- 
chestra Contest for 1929. 


C. V. BUTTELMAN, 
of the New Eng- 
Associa- 


ple tap 
HARRY E. WHITTE- 
RE, 


Director of Music in Somer- 

ville, Mass., Chairman of 

Orchestra Division, N. E. 

Music Festival Association, 

and Manager of the 1928 and 

1929 N. E. High School Or- 
chestras. 


(first prize, Class B 


Mrs. Marden is 








River); a pocket guide to opera, this time Carmen, in- 
cluding some of the most popular tunes from the opera: 
an article entitled Shoutd Children be Made to Practice, 
by Margaret Shotwell; and a little piano duet. 

It looks as if most of the magazine was written by 
Mr. Hart himself, and it is very well written. It is also 
quite within reach of the youngest musician. 


For Piano 

Ditson 

Changeable Weather (Bilbro), Will o’ the Wisp (Rolfe), 
Under the Elm Trees (Kern), The Fairy’s Sail (Loth), 
Moving Pictures (Bragdon), At the Royal Court (Jewell), 
In the Olden Time (Jewell), At the Village Dance, Roam- 
ing, The Woodpecker, The Merry-Go-Round (Kern), Tom 
Thumb, The Holiday, March of the Giants, Hills and Val- 
leys (Kantzler), Merry Laughter, Soaring, Swinging Mer- 
rily (Rolfe), Valse Rose (Kern), A Wee Waltz (Johns), 
Western Scenes (Bemis-Wilson), Twelve Study Pieces for 
Wrist Technic (Terry), Valse Du Soir (Terry), Can- 
zonetta (Kern). 


Schirmer 

Nocturne (Fischel), Prelude and Dream Music (Bosiel- 
mann), Loves of Yesteryear (Grey), Sérénade Piquante 
(McGrath), The Wicked Old Crow (Manning), Poupée 
charmante (Savino), To Horse (Silbert), Carmelita (Sil- 
bert), Twilight Song (Van Norman), Down the Stream 
(Wright), Une Nuit 4 Venise (Miller), Concert Etude in 
B flat Major (Giorni), Chanson (Gilbert), Playful and 
Pensive (McGrath), Four Musical Pictures (Scarmolin), 
Quiet and Peaceful, The Villain, The Story My Daddy 
Told, Little Miss Joy, Frogs, Indian War Dance (Scar- 
molin), Danse Humoresque (Loth), Dusting the Keys 
(Heilman), The Clown (Pattison), Morning Songs on the 
Arno (Pattison), Courante (Coryell), Soldiers Marching 
(Bossi), Impatience (Terry), Etude in C minor (Giorni), 
Etude in E flat (Giorni), Stairways (Simmons), Ballade 








(Gilbert), Dirge (Powell), Fantasia in F Minor by Franz 
Schubert (arranged for two pianos, four hands by Harold 
Bauer), Parce Que (Parr-Gere), Caprice (Gilbert), Old 
Black Joe by Stephen C. Foster (transcribed for piano by 
Carlyle Davis), On the Wing (Deyo), Largo from the New 
World Symphony by Dvorak (transcribed by Oscar C. 
Posa), Good-Night, The Night-Riders, The Pixie Scouts 
(Broom), On the Turtle’s Back (Nearing), Valse, The 
Spinning Wheel, Cradle Song (von Doenhoff), A Musical 
Alphabet (Morse), Playtime, Sleep Dolly Sleep, The Regi- 
ment, Swinging, Tick-Tock (Hall), Santa Claus Guards 
(Krogmann). 
Summy 

A Rickshaw Ride (Tenney), Menuetto (Brinkman), Las 
Cascadas, A Toast for Pierrot, An Inquisitive Mosquito, A 
Hemp Spinner of Cartago (Evans), The Cuck-coo Clock 
(Grant-Schaeffer), Littlhe Humoresque (Terry), Good- 
Morning! (La Cour), Characteristic Staccato Studies 
(Terry). 


Axman Sings at Theater Guild Anniversary 


Gladys Axman, concert artist and soprano of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company, was heard over WOR on 
April 14 on the program sponsored by the Theater Guild. 
This was the Guild’s tenth anniversary, and there were 
many prominent speakers who took part in the celebra- 
tion, among them Philip Moeller, director of the current 
Theater Guild production, Caprice. Mr. Moeller spoke on 
the waltz theme of that play, and Miss Axman sang the 
song. 


Kathleen Stewart on Atwater Kent Hour 


Kathleen Stewart, whose name is familiar to radio listen- 
ers who tune in on Stations WEAF and WJZ, recently 
played a number of piano solos on the Atwater Kent Hour 
the same time that Louise Homer was heard. She will leave 
shortly for Europe to play in London. 
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Metropolitan Re-Engages Nina Morgana 


Nina Morgana has been re-engaged by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for the 1929-30 and 1930-31 seasons. She 
has also been engaged by the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany and the Los Angeles Grand Opera Association for ap- 
pearances there in September and October. She is scheduled 
to sing Adina in L’Elisir d’Amore, Gilda in Rigoletto, No- 


NINA MORGANA 


rina in Don Pasquale, Rosina in Barber of Seville, Nedda in 
Pagliacci and Lauretta in Gianni Schicchi. 

Miss Morgana gave a recital at Washington, Pa., on 
April 16, when the critics called the concert the best of 
the season there. At the invitation of the Italian Ambas- 
sador and the Fascisti League of America she sang on 
board the S.S. Augustus on April 24 for the celebration of 
the Birth of Rome. She was one of the guest artists on 
the Atwater Kent Radio Hour Gala Night on May 5. 

The singer will sing at Indianapolis on May 13, under 
the auspices of the Indianapolis Maennerchor. June 6 she 
will sing at the convention of the National Association of 
Music Merchants at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. 


Philadelphia Conservatory of Music Notes 


Members of the faculty of the Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music, of which Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerman is managing 
director, gave a concert in the Musical Art Club of Phila- 
delphia on May 7. A Brahms-Strauss program was pre- 
sented, including the Brahms Zwei Gesange for contralto, 
viola and piano, by Ruth Montague, Gustave Loeben and 
Arthur Reginald. Mr. Reginald also played a Brahms 
group. Miss Montague sang three Schubert numbers, and 
the program closed with the Strauss Burlesque for two 
pianos, played by Mr. Reginald and Paul -Nordoff. Mrs. 
Ezerman announces that the final concert and commence- 
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ment of the Conservatory will take place at Witherspoon 
Hall, Philadelphia, on May 20 

Edyth Carolyn Ulmer was ‘the winner in W arren, Pa., 
of the state contest for piano carried on by the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Music Clubs. Miss Ulmer, who is a 
pupil of Mr. Reginald, assistant to Mme. Samaroff at the 
conservatory, entered the city contest as a junior member 
of the Philadelphia Music Club. 


Cecile de Horvath’s Successful Tour 


Cecile de Horvath has returned from a triumphal tour of 
the South and East. At Coker College, Hartsville, S. C., 
she played a return engagement and aroused even greater 
enthusiasm than before. After she had finished playing the 
Fire Dance by De Falla, pandemonium reigned and she had 
to repeat the number. She had to add many numbers to the 
printed list. 

That Mme. de Horvath “has not only a most compre- 
hensive technic, which serves her well, but that other quality, 
soul, which so quickly distinguishes the genuine artist from 
the mere technician, and which alone can touch the hearts 
of men” is the opinion of the reviewer for the Hartsville 
Messenger, who praised in glowing terms her interpretation 
of every number on her program 

Mme. de Horvath also included Philadelphia and New 
York in her tour, winning success everywhere. The pianist’s 
master class in Toledo, O., has increased to sixty-eight 
pupils and she is to conduct a similar master class at the 
Block School of Music in Chicago for six weeks beginning 
June 24. She will give lectures on tone color, rhythm, 
phrasing, pedal, all phases of technic including muscular 
control and training of arms, fingers and shoulders, and 
tricks and effects in virtuoso piano playing and artistic in- 
terpretation of the great masters. Mme. de Horvath has 
been made honorary president of the Block School of Music, 
of Chicago, which was formerly the University Extension 
Conservatory. 


Pinnera Commended on Brooklyn Appearance 


Gina Pinnera recently appeared in recital at the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, for the Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
regarding which Edward Cushing, in the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, said: 

“Mme. Pinnera sang a program including arias by Gluck, 
Verdi and Bellini, a group of Lieder, a group of songs in 
English, and a miscellaneous group. Upon the greater por- 
tion of this list she lavished a full-blown and beautiful 
voice, wide in range, equalized in registers, the chest tones 
rich in quality, the highest head tones of bell-like clarity 
and produced without effort or sense of strain. Moreover, 
Mme. Pinnera displayed a considerable felicity in interpreta- 
tion. Her Brahms was admirable, and so too were the 
Italian, German, and French songs of her final group.” 


Klein School of Music Pupils in Recital 


Pupils of the piano department of the Klein School of 
Music, Harvey, Ill., Evalyn L. Klein, pianist and director, 
were presented in recital at the school in the Harvey 
Theater Building ,on April 12. Those taking part were 
Norma Reid. Emily Yudick, Rose Barns, Marcella Yudick, 
Clarence Schultz, Alice Gergely, Holly Walker, Lillian 
Barns, Nona Bell, Helen Morrison, Norma Walker, Ken- 
neth Gregory, Mildred Cech, Alice Perkins, Amy Guild, 
Elizabeth Larsen and Anne Chohrek. 


Witmark Issues Photoplay Series 


M. Witmark & Sons, music publishers, announce the 
completion of the first twenty numbers of their Philhar- 
monic Photoplay Scries. Those who prepared this work 
were David H. Broekman, Sam A. Perry, George J. Trink- 
aus, Franz Grau, Henry Hadley, Adolph Fink, R. Meredith 
Willson and Christiann Kriens. 
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Ada Sari in Scandinavia, C sechoslovakia 
and Hungary 


Ada Sari, Polish coloratura soprano, who has made suc- 
cessful recital appearances in Chicago and New York, has 
just completed a Scandinavian tour embracing the cities of 
Copenhagen, Oslo, Bergen, Géteborg, Stockholm, Upsala, 


ADA SARI, 
Polish coloratura soprano, who has just completed a 
highly successful Scandinavian tour, and is now singing 
in Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 


Falun, Ostersund, Sundsvall, Norrképing and Fahm, winning 
sensational successes everywhere. In Stockholm the singer 
appeared with the Philharmonic Orchestra on April 3 and 7, 
and at the Royal Opera on April 14 and 18 in the roles of 
Rosina (Barber of Seville) and Gilda (Rigoletto). An- 
other important appearance with orchestra took place on 
April 1, with the Symphony Society of Géteborg. 

Immediately following the Scandinavian tour the prima 
donna proceeded to fill engagements in Czechoslovakia and 
Huneny- 
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APARTMENT TO RENT: Three room 
apartment on 40th Street, near Fifth Ave- 
nue to rent for May, June, July, August 
and September. Well furnished, com- 
fortable and cool. Owner in Europe dur- 
ing summer, and will rent at low figure to 
right party. References furnished and re- 
quired. Address: “S. R. I.” care of 
Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


faculty. 





VIOLIN AND PIANO TEACHER 
WANTED: A University in Ohio desires 
to get in touch with a young colored man 
who has majored in violin and minored in 
piano or organ to become member of the 

A young colored man who can 

act as concert artist as well as instructor 

is preferred. Applications will be kept 
confidential. 

Musica Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 

New York. 


Address: 


Mr. Leo Shayer, Room 6 
New York. 


in my real estate sales borg 
r 34, 393 Seventh 
Avenue (Opposite Pennsylvania Station), 


Apply | VIOLIN FOR SALE—Beautiful, old 
Italian make with certificate. Wonderful 
tone. Fink, 27 West 7lst Street, New 


York; Between 6-7 P. M. 





week in 
“G. H. J.,” care of 
Address: 


fessionals. 





RECOGNIZED VOCAL SPECIALIST 
—Available to Head Vocal Department 
of reputable Music School, College or 
University. Favorable European recog- 
nition (Paris, Berlin, Milan) as Vocalist 
and Pedagogue. Leading positions held 


in America with representative musical Street, 


WANTED by New York managerial office 
a man or a woman experienced in road 
and booking work, who is also capable of 
doing office work. 
care of Musicat Courier, 113 West 57th 

New York. 


New York City. 


WANTED—an accompanist three times a 
veek the morning in exchange for 
singing lessons, for teacher whose pupils 
are before the public and nearly all pro- 
“B. B. 
Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
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of New York 
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Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 





Address: “L. S. L.,” 
unfurnished. Steinway 
rooms. Three baths. 





Institutions. Excellent testimonials and 
recommendations furnished. Address: 


MUSICIANS—English or Foreign Speak- 


Summer or longer. 


JNUSUAL STUDIO DUPLEX APART- 
MENT. Sublet at sacrifice. Furnished or 
Grand. 

Balcony. 
Street and Madison Avenue, New York. 


Address nk se 


out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $406 up. 


Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Eight 


20th Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at mnatenete pricea 


“D. H. E.,” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 





ing—Experience not necessary. I will pay 
you a salary and commission to assist me 





care of MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 
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Spry’s Fifth Summer Class at Alabama College 


Walter Spry, of the Columbia School of Music, and one 
of Chicago’s leading piano teachers, has been re-engaged 
by Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. for the summer 
He will have charge of the classes in technic and 
interpretation, in addition to giving private lessons to ad- 
vanced piano students. Mr. Spry will play as usual five pro- 
grams of piano music chronologically arranged, and the pro- 
grams, as heretofore, will be entirely new material from any 
previous season. They are as follows: Toccata D minor 


session, 


WALTER SPRY 

(Frohberger), Fantasia in C major (Handel), The Italian 
Concerto (Bach), Minuet (Haydn), Allegretto (Alla 
Turca) (Mozart), Sonata Op. 27, No. 1 (Beethoven), Flower 
Pieces (Schumann), Album Leaf (Kirchner), Dance of 
the Dwarfs (Grieg), Barcarolle (Tschaikowsky), Sonnette 
de Petrarca No. 123 (Liszt), Intermezzo Op. 119 (Brahms), 
Bluette-Dialogue (Saar), Danseuses de Delphes and Min- 
strels (Debussy), Witches’ Dance (MacDowell), Fragment 
(Rubinstein), Mazurka and Valse (Chopin), Preludes from 
Op. 23 and 32 (Rachmaninoff), Romanza from” Sonata 
(MacFadyen), Poem (Foote), A Hermit Thrush at Morn 
(Beach), A Spanish Fiesta (Lemont), and Krakoviak 
( Aiolkowski). 


New Works Written for Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson 


The English pianists, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
have not only won honor in their own country as well as 
abroad, but have now come to be recognized as leading 
interpreters of two piano and four-hand music. To such an 
extent is this true that composers are beginning to write 
music especially for them. 

Their last London concert, in Aeolian Hall, was an 
illuminating example of this recognition, for their program 
consisted almost entirely of first aoc ede gy ses of works that 
were dedicated to them. These included, Carnaval, by Lyell 
Barbour; Hamadrvad, by Hubert jedford. a suite, St. 
Tropez, by Hugo Anderson, and Hardanger, by Arnold Bax, 
a work that consists of three separate pieces. The concert 
closed with a splendid performance of Liszt's Concerto 
Pathetique 

Naturally the artists had their usual popular triumph, 
while the press waxed more ardent than ever, if possible. 
The Times said: “All the works displayed the remarkable 
ensemble of the two pianists, who never for a moment 
showed the least sign of breaking away from each other.” 
The Daily Telegraph seconded this as follows: “The playing 
throughout was delightful. Two such artists are rarely heard 
in combination.” 

The Manchester Guardian critic was most enthusiastic 
He declared: “These artists continue to show that playing 
on two pianos need not be the mechanical thing which most 
duettists make it. Perhaps there must be some mysterious 
bond greater than that of common artistic insight linking 
two people who are to become so wholly one at the key- 
boards. One fancies, indeed, that when these two artists got 
married and vowed to stand by each other in sickness and 
in health they must have mentally added ‘and at the piano.’ 
Two superb musicians of whom we are inordinately proud, 
and who recently justified our pride by playing with im- 
mense success in several foreign countries.” 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson are hard workers and 
their universal popularity leaves them little prospect of much 
peace. Previous to their April tour of Holland, they com- 
pleted forty-two engagements in England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, and they are now making their first appearance in 
Italy. During the summer they will be heard at Scheveningen, 
Ostend and Deauville. 


Mary Bray in Philadelphia Recital 

Mary Bray, contralto, gave a recital recently in Wither- 
spoon Hall, Philadelphia, which, according to the Public 
Ledger, “was notable for the beautiful quality of voice 
which she revealed and even more for her artistry of inter- 
pretation.” The Philadelphia Record spoke of “her rich 
and extremely pleasant voice and her intellingent inter- 
pretation of the program,” and the Evening Bulletin noted 
that Miss Bray's voice was of sympathetic timbre. and that 
every note was accurately placed and correctly phrased. 


Alsen for Hollywood Bowl Again 
Elsa Alsen has been re-engaged as soloist for the Holly- 
Ww ood Bowl concerts this summer, on August 2. The soprano 
will appear in “great moments” from the cpera, Die Wal- 
kiire, in concert form. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The Future of the Piano—What Piano Dealers Must Do to Adjust 
Their Selling Methods to the Changing Conditions—Alertness, 
Faith, Honesty, and Commonsense Are Needed 


What will be the future of the piano? 

Here is a rule of life set forth in Harriet T. 
Comstock’s “At the Crossroads”: “ ... when a 
trouble or anything like that came, there was 
but two ways to meet it. If it was going to kill 
you, die at your best. If it wasn’t, get over it 
at once, never waste time—live as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

This may seem far-fetched as to anything like a 
“piano talk,” but it is not. Many a piano dealer is 
at the crossroads in his making up his mind what to 
do—“to be or not to be.” If he is a real piano man, 
no matter what his troubles are, he will continue to 
be a piano man. He can see but little hope when he 
gathers up the threads of his finances, but his innate 
love for the business leads him to think of how best 
he can conserve his assets and keep going. He may 
be at that point he is listening to talk he would have 
spurned three or four years ago. He may know in 
his own mind it is all wrong. It is the kind of talk 
the pessimist sends out on the air, the same kind of 
talk such persons indulged in when things were bet- 
ter than they have been. 


The Problem 


The doubting dealer may see little comfort in the 
small uplift comparatively that now is coming to us. 
His mind is troubled. He does not know whether to 
die with the piano as it is described to be passing 
into the unknown; he needs a stimulant to keep him 
at his work that he has for so long given his best to, 
and he falters when it comes to making a decision 
as to just what is best for him to do. 

To ask advice is like giving advice—no one man 
cay tell another how to arrive at a decision, for one 
man’s troubles differ in all things. There is in the 
piano business a difference from all other lines of 
commerce—many things that cannot be explained. 
That does not mean the real piano man cannot arrive 
at conclusions as to his own immediate troubles 
which he can best simplify by a facing of the facts 
as shown upon his books. 

No piano man can expect to carry on for some 
time as he has during the past. Many a dealer is in 
trouble through the fact that this difference in the 
financing of the instalment business is so different 
from the methods of other lines wherein the monthly 
payments covering two, three or four years gives 2 
different aspect to the finances. In the one there is 
a turnover that cannot well be established by the 
monthly payment plan. In the other sales are in 
bulk, the maturities are within reaching distance as 
to the cash, and one can arrive at some certainty as 
to what the results of a year’s business has been, and 
figure on what the business may be for the present 
year. 

Figuring on Cash Intake 

The piano man has his intake of cash on past 
business that blinds him in a measure unless he 
studies that somewhat intangible business, and that 
because he falsifies his own mental attitude as to 
how much business he has done, and what he thinks 
he can do in the future. No man could as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1927, foretell what his business would be 
for 1928, and yet many tried and found themselves 
lost. 

The average piano man seems to take the volume 
of business by the sales he makes during a year, 
when in fact his cash intake is the only safe measure 
to take, for a sale figured at its face is not a sale 
until the whole piano is sold. That is, each payment 
means so much piano sold, and that should form the 
basis of his calculations how much he has sold for 
the year just past. 

This has been said time and again in this paper, 
but few seem to have arrived at that way of analyz- 
ing his accounts. It is this fact that causes many a 
dealer to mistake his gross business, yet there are 


some who call this a false reckoning. But this year 
the dealer is facing a dilemma, he is not able to fix 
in his mind as to just what is before him. His past 
sales that have been closed and counted as to the 
gross as to each sale, are now beginning to really be 
closed. His intake of cash is lessened to a point he 
cannot meet his overhead, let alone his maturities to 
the manufacturers, even though he has bought little 
the past year. ~ 

Here is the crossroads. He feels he is at the end 
of his financial resources, he blames the piano for 
what he feels is the killing of his business, and he 
wants to die with it at his best. He does not seem- 
ingly strive to meet his difficulties in a way that will 
enable him to live with his business. 


A Bridge 

If he but will meet the conditions as they exist, 
and in so doing arrive at a way to bridge over the 
tide of adversity, but with an intake of cash that 
means just that much business going on all the time 
with no fresh paper coming in. If he wants to die 
at his best let him strive to meet the tide of differ- 
ences as to intake of sales, his collections and the 
lessened number of sales closed at the time, by 
liquidating and meeting his present intake of cash by 
this reduction of overhead, inventory, and all that 
can be done, yet keep the name of the house alive 
and be prepared to keep pace with the returning tide 
as to the reborning of the piano which is now begin- 
ning to show, it is a somewhat unreliable corpse ; 
it is reviving and proving it is anything but dead. 

Many a dealer will repudiate this statement, and 
that just because he has not studied his own re- 
sources and compared what he has with what he is 
doing in the way of new sales. If he has an over- 
head carried on for the selling of twenty-five pianos 
a week, he is not going to be able to die at his best 
if he is only selling five a week. The thing to do is 
to liquidate so that his overhead can be carried on 
by the selling of five a week. He can do this easily 
if he but sets his mind toward the solving of that 
problem. He will have to set aside his pride, and 
then will be surprised at the reception he will re- 
ceive from those he counts as his friends and who 
realize the business sense that is being displayed, 
rather than the selling out at a loss, or the trying to 
keep up appearances in the carrying on of a business 
on a basis of twenty-five pianos per week that is 
doing only five per week. 

The expensive store rooms can be turned over to 
some business that can afford to carry the rental, the 
other expenses can be curtailed, the proprietor can 
himself begin working at the selling treadmill, and 
if he fails to close a sale he will not have an ex- 
pensive salesman telling him what and why he lost 
the sale. 

If the dealer finds his sales force running with 
only himself, he will not have to think of how he 
will die with his business, but he will have that 
peace of mind that comes with the making of a sale 
and collecting the monthly selling as it comes in and 
know that it is without the burrs of a too costly 
selling overhead. He may not carry as many pianos, 
he may have to change his lines, but he will find 
ways and means of again finding himself, and then 
learn he has not wasted time, but has saved his name 
and his reputation and regain that enthusiasm he had 
when he first started in business. 


Starting at Bed Rock 

Some will say they are too old to again start work- 
ing as in the beginning. It is not years that tells 
that story—it is the wanting to do something besides 
blaming politics, radios, automobiles or what not for 
the things that have come to the piano during the 
past two years. That was not the fault of the piano 
—it was the fault of the dealers themselves. There 


were and are too many to live on the demand that 
can be created through intensive work. 

Time is one of the wasters in piano selling. Too 
many employees, too much time given for this or 
that, which necessarily calls for more people, and 
each employee means that much time bought, and 
when lost in idling or the mock working many of 
them give for what they get. This intangible 
overhead is possible of elimination without! 
doing damage to the business. 

The dealers who will live are those who will cut 
out the extravagances that have crept into piano 
selling during the past half century. Such extrava- 
gances can all be cut out. “Big business’ seems to 
be the ambition of too many in the trade. They 
want to make a big showing, and at the same time 
starve as to having enough in assets that belong to 
the business to allow the head of the business to have 
that confidence and independence that means success. 


Too Many Dealers 

Take any city or town in this country at this time 
and it will be found there are about double the num- 
ber selling pianos that should be. Two or three 
houses could make a decent profit and living, where 
there now are found five or six starving and telling 
the world the piano is dead and there is nothing in 
the piano business. With the lesser number of deal- 
ers there would be a far greater energy displayed, for 
they all could live upon what is absorbed by the 
people. 

If the production of pianos reaches the steady fig- 
ure of one hundred thousand per year, this is bound 
to lessen the number of dealers, and those who stick, 
those who reorganize their overheads through lower 
rentals, a cutting overhead within the ability of a 
lesser business to be got, then will the piano business 
arrive again to a profit-making basis. It is the rental 
to start with that causes the paucity of profits. It 
is the carrying of an inventory far beyond the de- 
mands of the territory the dealer can work that is 
killing the goose that can lay golden eggs if the piano 
be the goose, but no dealer can expect to tide over 
the conditions that have existed and afford to try and 
cover his lowered business along the same lines he 
has done, or to which his false ambitions have 
prompted him to arrive at because the manufactur- 
ers would renew and then again renew. 

At this time the collecting of the monthly instal- 
ments are getting lower and lower, the manufac- 
turers are compelled to refuse renewals, the discount 
banks want theirs and are going to get it, and this 
leads to facts that each dealer must either die at his 
best, or those who can go back to the beginning and 
strive to meet and overcome the reducing of ex- 
penses to meet the decline of his intake. 


The Inevitable Readjustment 

The man with the false idea that he will be able to 
recover losses of the past within the next two or three 
years is working upon a false assumption—it will 
take a long time for the piano to readjust itself and 
meet present advanced conditions. The dealer that 
wants to continue one of the best and nicest businesses 
in the world can do so if he will but do as his best 
business instinct prompts him to do, that is reduce his 
expenses by 75 per cent., carry only pianos as he 
really needs them, be contented with a small volume 
of sales, but glory in getting only good sales. From 
this on the manufacturers will require prompt meet- 
ing of maturities for the reason they will have to 
carry on just as the dealers are herewith advised to 
do. Either die at the best, or subdue worry by doing 
the things necessary in the liquidation that will re- 
store the business to a sure footing, even though one 
goes back to the one room on a side street and starts 
by doing all the selling himself. 

This means beginning to live again as soon as pos 
sible, and save wasted time in the so doing, which in 
itself is a profit. Do it at once. When some of the 
dealers who are striving to sell on the old basis, or 
waiting for something to happen, there will be a new 
crop of young men come in and take up by doing 
what is here advised, and then the men of indecision 
will find that the quota of a small production of high 
grade pianos are taken up and there will be nothing 
but a void for those of the “I knew him when.” 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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Prospect Making 

To talk with the piano dealer of today there is no 
evidence that attempts are being made to make piano 
prospects. The old time way of hunting families 
“that ought to have a piano” is a thing of the past. 
The hang their faith upon the 
“pulling powers” of advertising, and not consider- 
ing the publicity as a means toward an end and a 
help. The advertising that permeates the local 
papers of today, the home town papers, commonly 
designated as Main street, all follow the same meth- 
ods as set by the big cities like New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and like centers, are bargains, until the 
figures for a piano or radio seems to have touched 
bottom. @ A recent advertisement in Philadelphia 
papers would seem to reach the depths of what is 
unethical, and that advertisement is one 
of the leading lights of the association idea as pro- 
mulgated for these many, many years. It is the 
opinion of several piano men interviewed that the 
advertisement will not sell anything, or not enough 
to pay for the space used in the paper. @ All of 
which is far away from the building to a sale 
through the reaching out for possible prospects and 
leading to a sale through the old-time way of teach- 
ing the home folks that a piano is needed, instead of 
bringing them into the warerooms on price argu- 
ments. No one wants to invest ina piano unless there 
is some reason for its being in the home. @ The 
piano dealer must bring his salesmen closer to the 
work of piano selling. As it now seems, the dealer 
must bring the prospect to the dealer, instead of lead- 
ing the piano to the one who should have a piano in 
his home, but does not know it. It is in truth an edu- 
cational work instead of a bargaining with prices 
that are not honest, and in fact misleading. 
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Combines in the Making 

The proposed combination of the Sherman-Clay 
and Platt interests on the Pacific Coast has brought 
into the world of piano rumors a lot of conversation 
about other proposed combinations that seem about 
as near culmination as the Pacific Coast combine. 
There is no direct confirmation that there has been 
any closing of these many arragements for the issu- 
ing of stocks and bonds that are supposed to interest 
those men who are technically “on the street,” or ref- 
erences to that extent. @ It is known that one of 
the largest musical instrument manufacturing and 
distributing concerns in the business was recently 
asked to dispose of its entire organization in factory 
plants and branches for the selling of the products, 
but at the moment of closing the deal for $20,000,000 
it was discovered that both sides of the deal had been 
working along lines that did not meet. That ended 
that ptoposition. The owners of the $20,000,000 
concern had a viewpoint different to the other side. 
That is, cash would be the essential in the sale, while 
the buyers talked about preferred and common stock 
as the pelf that would do the buying. The president 
of the $20,000,000 concern stopped signing the papers 
that would close the deal by saying, “Why, we could 
do all that ourselves. Why should we want to give 
it to your combination?” That was that. Q Now 
there comes to the awaiting ears of those who like to 
talk about other people’s business that there is an 
attempt on the part of Indianapolis interests to 
gather several of the big retail companies into one or- 
ganization ; it also is hinted that preferred and com- 
mon takes the place of cash. Up to the present noth- 
ing closed, pretty much like some piano sales piano 
men report that are not closed, but will be. Q Then 
there is that long-talked-of Philadelphia combine that 
is in the converging to a center, taking in a lot of 
old-time retail houses like unto the Indianapolis com- 
bine, with the same liberal talk about the banks that 
will float the proposition, and that like the piano 
sale that is to be closed in the near future. @ Then 
there is a Chi that is be about 
ready to take over one, two or three big retail houses 
in other cities. That also seems to be lagging in a 
way that causes those who father rumors of piano 
atmosphere of awaiting the cash consideration that 
the $20,000,000 industrial and distribution institu- 
tion demanded after the brokers of New York had 
closely examined with efficiency experts in auditing 
and finding the $20,000,000 of tangible assets really 
belonged and worth more than that in the shape of 
common and preferred or cash. @ Then there is 
a rumored Cincinnati effort to bring into a combine 
some thousand different lines of com- 
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merce, the piano and musical instrument stores said 
to be preferred as adding tone to the proposition, is 
yet to realize or present the names of banks said 
to be back of what is proposed shall embrace the 
thousand or more stores into a capitalization that 
will run into the millions, without there being any 
definite explanation of just how these millions will 
take the place of real cash money or otherwise. 
@ So here we are in a maze of transformations of 
inventories, assets, instalment paper or what not 
still asking for cash to admit of the issuing of com- 
mon and preferred, with the proprietors of the ab- 
sorbed interests holding official positions in their own 
houses at high salaries, some or many of these posi- 
tions being tempted by salaries that are much higher 
than many of the proprietors ever made for them- 
selves in the history of their houses. @ All this 
may be true. It is whispered behind closed doors 
with the right hand held to the ear in order to im- 
press the one accepting these confidential informa- 
tions in full reliance they will be held in reserve, so 
confidential in fact that the Smiths, the Joneses, the 
Greens and the Browns conducting the negotiations 
are working secretly and believing, it is to be pre- 
sumed, that no one knows what is going on. Then 
once in a while there comes a request that not a 
word be published, that activities are being carried 
on, but with nothing of a nature that will convey that 
there is anything other than tentative in all that is so 
industriously being worked on from all points of the 
piano compass. All this probably to hold a screen 
as between cash, bonds, and stocks. Now our read- 
ers know just about as much as does this paper. 
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Under Six Presidents 


appointment by President Hoover of Henry 
Junge, of Steinway & Sons, to arrange the White 
House Musicales, calls to mind the fact that Mr. 
Junge has now served in this capacity under six 
Presidents. These musicales were instituted as a 
state function by President Roosevelt, who placed 
Mr. Junge in charge of the pertinent details. The 
same man was appointed by Presidents Taft, Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge, and now Hoover, so that for prac- 
tically a quarter of a century Mr. Junge has been 
officially recognized as purveyor of music to the chief 
executive of the nation. © These musicales have 
become notable not only for the smoothness with 
which they are always carried off, but also for the 
high calibre of the entertainment offered. In the 
first musicale under President Hoover’s administra- 
tion, given on April 19, the same high standard was 
maintained. The artist was Lawrence Tibbett, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, with 
Stewart Wille at the piano. Mr. Junge’s record is 
unique and a just cause for pride. 
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Salesman’s Contracts 

\n interesting legal controversy is now being 
waged, testing the legality of the socalled standard 
chain store contract which obligates salesmen, in leav- 
ing the employ of the particular chain, not to accept 
employment in a similar organization within a 
twenty-five mile radius of that establishment and 
within two years. This form of contract, while not 
new, has been revived by certain chain systems to 
cbviate the possibility of rival concerns “stealing” 
their salesmen, and along with that possibly some in- 
timate information as to its workings or future plans. 
Chis, too, is an old form of competition. gq Off- 
hand, one might infer that this is not a legal form 
of contract, since there seems to be no mutuality. 
The salesman presumably is being paid for his work, 
and there seems to be no stipulated extra compensa- 
tion for this extra condition. There is even a sus- 
picion of duress, since the salesman must accept these 
conditions in order to gain employment. @ How- 
ever, in a case recently brought to court in Lima, 
Ohio, an injunction against a former employee, this 
injunction embodying the conditions of the contract, 
was sustained by the Circuit Court of Toledo, after 
having been thrown out by the local Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. Action by the Supreme Court of Ohio 
is still pending.  Disregarding the ethics of this 
particular case, this brings up another of those pecu- 
liar situations where certain innocent parties are in- 
evitably injured by an action aimed at dishoneest em- 
ployees and unscrupulous competitors. The present 
case is an important one, as establishing a precedent. 
At first blush it certainly appears that whatever ad- 
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vantage accrues is entirely on the side of the em- 
ployer, so that a rapid spread of this form of sales- 
man’s contracts may be looked for in whatever 
organizations may find it feasible. Q From a stand- 
point of practical merchandising it is not of great 
importance. Most first class concerns prefer training 
their own salesmen, and select salesmen trained in 
rival institutions only with the greatest care. “Tell- 
ing tales’ on former employers is not favorably 
looked upon, nor is the information of any value, 
since it is almost certain to be biased by personal 
grievance. The “Wandering Willies” of the sales 
profession are their own worst enemies, and certainly 
not the material upon which to build a permanent and 
successful sales organization. 
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Mark-up and Turnover 


Piano dealers seem to have forgotten the primary 
reason for their having taken on such supplementary 
merchandise as radios and phonographs. This was 
of course to provide a steady inflow of cash and to 
relieve the burden of overhead as calculated against 
the piano alone. Whether this procedure has served 
its original purpose is an open question, because there 
are invisible items of expense to be charged these 
supplementary lines, not the least of which is the 
falling off in piano sales due to the diverting of the 
dealer’s interest and attention from his big profit- 
maker, the piano. @ Now a new complication has 
crept in. At the outset, the radio and phonograph 
formed the small sales items, while the piano was 
the big unit sale. With the improvements and period 
case embellishments both of the radio and phono- 
graph, this situation has been somewhat changed. 
Under the new status the unit sale in both of these 
lines has been more than doubled, in some cases 
bringing it into the small upright valuation. @ Per- 
haps this is one of the reasons for the change in the 
dealer’s attitude towards these articles. He is self- 
deceived by the contract prices and the probable 
faster turnover. Dealers should remember the two 
fundamentals of mark-up and turnover. The ulti- 
mate object is not large gross sales but net profit. 
@ Here is a pleasant half-hour’s occupation for a 
rainy afternoon. Take a pencil and a sheet of paper 
and work out the problem on a cold mathematical 
basis, not forgetting to include an apportionment of 
the sales and overhead expenses, commissions on 
each individual sale, etc. The figures will speak for 
themselves. 
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Parking and Business 


A new twist on the “no parking problem” was re- 
cently brought out in Springfield, Ill., a city of some 
64,000 inhabitants, proving that traffic congestion is 
not confined to first rank cities alone. Following a 
serious automobile accident, the police ban on park- 
ing was rigidly enforced with the result that during 
the course of a single week there were something 
over 300 motorists arrested for minor violations of 
the code, most of them being for overparking. 
G The effect on business was so immediate and 
noticeable that the Retail Merchants’ Association of 
that city went into conference with local officials. 
They proved that customers within a sixty-mile 
radius were keeping away from the city after reading 
of the wholesale arrests and fines. Steps were taken 
to lift the ban and to extend all possible courtesies 
to out-of-town automobilists in view of their probable 
ignorance of local regulations. @ Parking seems 
to be one of the almost inevitable adjuncts of re- 
tailing, as this case indicates. Furthermore, it shows 
what can be accomplished when the retail merchants 
enter into an alliance for the protection of their mu- 


tual interests. 
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A Salesman Bureau 

EK. J. Pettinato, recently re-elected president of the 
New York Piano Merchants’ Association, has revived 
agitation for the establishment of a Salesman Bu- 
reau, “as a clearing house for better salesmen.” Mr. 
Pettinato states that one of the outstanding needs 
of the piano business today is an adequate force of 
competent salesmen. In his recent report he ampli- 
fied upon this theme as follows: @ “What is lacking 
is the piano salesman of ten or fifteen years ago, the 
salesman who had courtesy and knew how to talk to 
a prospect without offending him. I find today that 
we have the high pressure type of salesman with an 
inherent lack of respect for his prospect. He is just 
out to get the sales and forgets the prospect the 
minute after the contract is signed. What the piano 
business needs today is more salesmen of the right 
kind. How are we to meet this demand? I would 
suggest that the merchants organize a bureau for 
their mutual protection and for the encouragement of 
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capable salesmen in the piano field. I believe that 
one of the most practical means of keeping a check 
on the salesmen would be for the association to keep 
a record of all the men in the piano trade today. The 
Bureau could be established locally in the larger 
centers at first, and later could be made nation-wide 
in scope. The details of this matter could be left to 
some future date. It would be up to the bureau to 
make its own investigations on the basis of the sales- 
man’s statements and embody the results of such in- 
vestigations in a confidential report, not available as 
general information, but on which a rating could be 
made. No salesman should be employed unless an 
application is fully filled out and investigated. Pro- 
vision must also be made for training ‘new blood’ for 
the piano business. There is no question but that 
some of the best piano salesmen have migrated to 
other fields where the remuneration has been more 
satisfactory. Merit must be recognized and properly 
remunerated. The tendency in the past, unfortunate- 
ly, has been to cut down on salesmen who were earn- 
ing too much in commissions. This has proven a 
boomerang to the piano trade and has driven capable 
men into other fields.” 
sci 


Piano Sales, Inc. 


There is a bright piano man in the Middle West 
who has been trying to think. That is an advance 
in the piano game that may bring something to the 
fore in the way of creating business. He gives an 
elaborate display of his new system with arguments 
that carry in his mind wisdom and a study of psy- 
chology that does credit to his training as a piano 
dealer and salesman. He claims people have gone 
stock and bond buying crazy. He proposes to capi- 
talize on that idea. The instalment paper is, he 
claims, what is keeping the people from buying 
pianos. He now proposes that the dealers enter the 
stock and bond business by incorporating each 
sale, then after the first sale is made and the buyer 
has given stock of no par value for the payment of 
the piano, the second sale can be combined with the 
first with a new issue of stock, adding to the capi- 
talization, and then selling the stock as it accumu- 
lates. He goes into an elaborate planning as to pre- 
ferred, common, par and all the technical talks util- 
ized by stock salesmen, and he really believes he has 
dug up something for piano men to, as he has done, 
think about. @ Now “thinks” are good things, 
but some times a man who believes he has solved 
perpetual motion fails in his thinking, and that means 
he lacks just one “think” that would make a perfect 
motion last forever. Yet is this Ohio man so far dis- 
tant from solving the piano problem as are some 
who are talking about combining piano stores and 
factories? If a piano store can be incorporated and 
capitalized, and that combined with another, why not 
do the same with piano sales? As Professor Butts, 
in Collier’s broadcast, says, “Easy, yes?” 
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Aeolian Organ Building 


The Aeolian Company has just announced that it 
has secured a contract for the building of a new 
concert organ, which when completed will probably 
be the most complete of its type anywhere in the 
world. The organ is being built for Pierre S. du- 
Pont for his country estate near Kennett Square, 
Philadelphia. The specifications of this new creation 
are impressive. It will have 273 stops and couplers, 
including five 32 foot pedal stops, and will contain 
10,010 pipes, 364 percussion tones, and a 9 foot 
concert grand piano. It will weigh approximately 
55 tons and be installed in a chamber 63 feet wide, 
23 feet deep and 40 feet high. The organ will con- 
sist of seven divisions, but only four manual claviers 
and a pedal clavier have been included purposely. 
The organ will also be playable from a separate cab- 
inet console with the Duo-Art reproducing piano. 
@ For those who have not been aware of the ad- 
vance in organ building in this country, this will be 
of great interest. @ In regard to this the Aeolian 
Company states also that “America has become the 
country in which the art of organ-building has ad- 
vanced to its highest development. For many years 
its builders have excelled those of other countries 
in the mechanical structure, including the adoption 
and application of electricity, the agency making the 
modern organ possible. During recent years seri- 
ous attention has been given to the tonal structure, 
and today the builders in America have not only 
succeeded in duplicating the best tonal work to be 


found in the organs built in other countries, but, in 
certain respects have surpassed it, and also origin- 
ated new tones contributing much to the solo and 
ensemble effects. This diligent and constant study 
has brought organs up to such high standard, both 
tonally and mechanically, that the best builders in 
America, and in other countries who are adopting 
American ideas and systems, are now building organs 
that have never before been equalled.” @ And, it 
may be added, the Aeolian Company contributed a 
just proportion to this advance. 
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Amateurs vs. Professionals 


In a new fictionized study of the present day eco- 
nomic system, The Middleman, by Jesse Rainsford 
Sprague, the author has one of his characters com- 
ment upon the ever-present desire of many men to 
leave their established businesses and engage in some 
new line. This pertinent comment follows, sup- 
posedly from the mouth of the president of a large 
mercantile concern: @Q “I must have known fifty 
merchants who closed out prosperous, well estab- 
lished enterprises where they had made substantial 
profits for years and then invested the proceeds in 
lines of business of which they were totally ignorant. 
Just why these things happen is hard to say, but | 
think that the main reason lies in the well-known fact 
that a show is always more attractive from the or- 
chestra seats than from behind the scenes. You 
know all the snags and worries of your own busi- 
ness. You look at a man in some other line who 
seems to be getting along without worry and you 
draw the inference that his business must be free 
from the troubles that beset yours. A good thing to 
remember is this: Business is a game for profes- 
sionals, not amateurs. There isn’t any business that 
is easy and there is intense competition in every busi- 
ness. The exceptional man makes money. The aver- 
age man makes a living, the under-average man goes 
bankrupt. When you go into a business you don’t 
know you are under average. You are an amateur 
trying to compete with professionals, and the pro- 
fessionals always win.” 


A Legal Tangle 


The Music Trades Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia, the Pacific Radio Trade Association and a 
number of other California retail merchants’ organi- 
zations, working together harmoniously, have won 
their biennial fight against a bill which, if passed 
would have required the recording of all personal 
property sales contracts. R. B. Miller, Secretary, 
Music Trades Association of Northern California, 
George H. Curtiss, Executive Secretary of the Pa- 
cific Radio Trade Association and secretaries of a 
number of other trade organizations appeared in 
Sacramento, Cal., before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee on the evening of April 15th, and succeeded 
in having the measure, Senate Bill 775, “tabled.” A 
great deal of preliminary work had been done by 
the various trade organizations before final action 
was taken. @ The same bill comes up in very much 
the same form every two years. The merchants 
dwell on its attendant complications, embarrassment 
to purchasers and restriction to business, not to men- 
tion an additional tax load of almost $4,000,000 
annually on the public. @ The Retail Furniture 
Association prepared a brief which was used by the 
federated Associations of the California Retail Coun- 
cil of which the Music Trades Association of 
Northern California is a member. The brief states 
that almost every important trade sells merchandise 
(personal property) on conditional sales contracts, 
and it lauds this method of selling commodities, 
among them being musical instruments and radio 
sets. Automobiles, refrigerators and about a dozen 
other commodities are also sold on conditional sales 
contracts. In all there are about 12,000 of such 
transactions in these commodities daily in California, 
about three and one-half million annually or ten 
million in three years, which is the period over which 
these records would necessarily accumulate. @ The 
brief points out what an additional burden this would 
place on County Clerks’ offices, for the following 
were some of the provisions most objected to by 
merchants: © 1—A conditional sales contract cov- 
ering personal property is void as against creditors 
of original purchaser and subsequent purchasers un- 
less: (a) It is accompanied by an affidavit of all 
parties to the contract that it is made in good faith 
and without any design to defraud creditors. (b) 
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It is acknowledged, certified and recorded in like 
manner as grantees of real property. @ 2—A con- 
tract must be recorded in the office of the County 
Recorder in the county in which the purchaser re- 
sides; it shall also be recorded in the County in 
which the property is situated, or to which it may 
be removed. @ Many other objections are pointed 
out in the brief, including: Expense of Recordation 
to the consuming public, which would mean at least 
$12,000 per day or $3,600,000 per annum, incurred 
by merchants who would be compelled to pass it on 
to their consumers as a tax; embarrassment to pur- 
chasers whose installment purchases would be a mat- 
ter of public record; restriction of business and 
shrinkage of merchants’ assets: @ “With a record- 
ing law effective, unrecorded contracts have no 
greater book value as an asset than an open account. 
This means a shrinkage of 25% to 50% in the 
actual value of such accounts. With the shrinkage 
in actual values of ‘contracts receivable’ (solvent 
credits) there would be a corresponding shrinkage 
of tax returns in each city and county. In the State 
of Washington where such a law is now operative, 
all the above objections are substantiated. Busi- 
ness has actually been driven from that State into 
Oregon by the necessity for recording. The ad- 
vantages claimed for this Bill are insignificant as 
compared with the complications, embarrassment, 
economic and restriction of business which 
would be imposed by its enactment.” 
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Failing in Business 

Success and failure have one thing in common. 
‘rom both, others engaged in the same business can 
learn something of importance. In a recent analysis 
of the cause for failures in 1928, prepared by Brad- 
street’s, for example, many things can be educed. 
First and foremost is the fact that failure generally 
is not attributable to general industrial decline. Fur- 
thermore, the causes of non-success are more often 
due to internal than to external reasons, in other 
words imperfections within an organization form 
the major reason for the failure of business con- 
cerns. @ The first major reason assigned by Brad- 
street’s for failure, is lack of capital, this comprising 
35.8 percent. of the total. Next in importance, in- 
competence, which caused 31.4 per cent. of failures 
in 1928. Following this are a host of other causes 
divided as follows: Inexperience, 4.8 per cent.; un- 
wise credits, 1.3 per cent. ; extravagance, .4 per cent. ; 
neglect, .8 per cent. Q Putting this in another form 
the internal factors of failure comprised 74.5 per 
cent. of the total. Of the other reasons, responsi- 
bility is divided as follows: competition, 3.6 per 
cent.; fraud, 2.7 per cent.; speculation, .2 per cent., 
with the balance distributed over a variety of causes. 
@ It is of interest to compare these figures with 
those of 1924, and to find that the two sets of figures 
are practically identical, proving that the motivating 
principles have remained unchanged for four years 
at least. Conversely, it demonstrates that competent 
executive control is the biggest factor in success. 
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Pricing on Time 

The furniture industry apparently is making des- 
perate efforts to avoid having to explain te custom- 
ers the interest charge or carrying charge. Accord- 
ing to a survey recently completed by the Bureau of 
3usiness Research of Ohio State University, fur- 
niture dealers are now operating variously on six 
price bases, depending on whether the transaction is 
for cash, short or long term credit. @ These six 
possible variants are the “instalment” price, the 
“credit” price, the “cash” price, the “cash-short-term 
credit” price, the “short-term credit” price, and the 
“one” price. When the “instalment” price is the 
basic price, the instalment customer pays the list 
price, but a discount is given to cash customers and 
also to those who buy on short-term credit. In other 
stores, both instalment customers and short term 
credit customers pay the list price, a discount being 
given for cash. In the “cash” price system, the cash 
customer pays list, and a higher price is charged to 
instalment and “open account” customers. @ In 
similar fashion, this runs the gamut of changes 
through the various “basic price” systems. This 
seems unnecessarily cumbersome and difficult as op- 
posed to the interest charge, or carrying charge com- 
mon in the piano business. With the additional cost 
explained as on the banking principle of charging 
interest as on a loan, the carrying charge has lost 
most of its terrors for salesmen, especially where 
the interest is added to the regular monthly pay- 
ments on a regularly declining basis. Certainly the 
piano business has gone far ahead in solving this 
particular problem. 
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An Authentic History of the N. B.A.M.— 
Its Aims, Ideals, and Accomplishments 


THIRD 


The piano business needs a central organiza- 
tion to expand present promotional activities 
for the piano, and to evolve new methods to 
make the public “music conscious.” The Musical 
Courier believes that the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music is the logical focal 
point for this propaganda. It possesses the 
necessary organization, its musical and public 
contacts are established, and its operation as 
a non-commercial enterprise lends additional 
strength to all of its undertakings. The time 
has come for the piano industry to capitalize 
upon the opportunities offered through the 
N. B. A. M., and to effect a closer alliance 
between the general music promotion of the 
Bureau and direct propaganda for the piano. 
There has been a marked change in the status 
of the N. B. A. M. since its foundation some 
fourteen years ago, and it is just now receiving 
recognition for some of its very real accom- 
plishments. The Musical Courier is printing 
this history of the N. B. A. M. with the end in 
view of giving an intimate picture of the organ- 
ization, to show the evolution of its ideals into 
concrete accomplishments, and in some small 
measure indicate the tremendous criving force 
which has expanded its usefulness year by year. 
It is not an attempt for personal aggrandize- 
ment either for the Musical Courier or for the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 
It is a sincere attempt to point to a remedy for 
present conditions in the piano business. 

—Editor. 
Activities of 1920 

One of the big activities of the N. B. A. M. during 
the early part of 1920 was a concentrated drive on 
securing public interest in New York’s Music Week, 
held February 1-to 7. Among other literature dis- 
seminated through this organization, were some 15,- 
000 booklets on music week itself, beautifully gotten 
up. Mr. Tremaine lent the full resources of his or- 
ganization in lining up all factors interested, such as 
churches, schools, theaters, and a large number of 
mercantile and industrial concerns. Even the hotels 
lent considerable support. The year also showed an 
extension in the music memory contests, especially 
fine results being recorded in California and Penn- 
sylvania, where the idea took a real hold. 


A Startling Proposal 


In March,.1920, C. M. Tremaine made a startling 


proposal. It was that the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music be reorganized on a new 
basis. By this proposal the activities of the Bureau 
would be divided into two parts. The Bureau under 
its existing title would continue the cultural and edu- 
cational work handled by it. The commercial activities 
were to be handed over to a new department of the 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, to be 
known as the Publicity and Trade Advancement 
Bureau, which would be an integral part of the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce and under its di- 
rect control. Mr. Tremaine would remain in charge 
of both bureaus until other methods of administra- 
tion were deemed available. It was also proposed 
that the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce 
divide its appropriation in the future between these 
two organizations, supporting the Music Trade Ad- 
vancement Bureau entirely but being only a partial 
supporter of the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music. The National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music would be incorporated with the 
following suggested membership plan: Contributing 
membership $100, annually; active membership $25, 
annually ; associate membership $5, annually. 

Mr. Tremaine pointed out that the function of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
was a coordinating one, and this function could only 
be adequately carried out when there was no suspic- 
ion of self-interest in the directors doing this work. It 
would be the function of this proposed bureau to 
serve all organizations which possessed this element, 


thus avoiding too much scattered effort, and en- 
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couraging concentrated effort along the varying lines 
which had to be worked. 

He also stated that outside support could be gained 
through persuading those individuals or organiza- 
tions which are spending money for music advance- 
ment to spend more, and bringing new subscribers 
into the fold. In a proposed constitution for the new 
organization he also outlined a fairly complete sched- 
ule of activities as follows: 


The Plan 

“The purpose and particular object of the Bureau is 
to advance the cause of music; to increase the interest 
in it among all classes which make up the general 
public; to cultivate the musical taste of all people of 
all ages; to encourage and develop talent both in 
composition and interpretation of music ; to assist the 
musical training of children both in its appreciation 
and execution and bring about greater attention to 
music both in our public and private schools and all 


‘ other educational institutions; to increase the avail- 


ability of music to everyone, irrespective of race, 
nationality or station of life but encouraging popular 
priced and free concerts under government, munici- 
pal or philanthropic support; to educate and en- 
lighten the general public, government and municipal 
authorities, public leaders and others to a full appre- 
ciation of the pleasure and great benefits to be derived 
from music; to work with, support, and seek the co- 
operation of all individuals, organizations, clubs, 
institutions, and powers which are endeavoring to 
develop and increase musical interest and have the 
advancement of music at heart, and all others who 
can be made useful in accomplishing this purpose ; to 
cooperate with the public press and publications of all 
kinds and encourage themr to increase the public in- 
terest in music, through a greater publicity to musical 
matters, and the presentation of the beneficial in- 
fluence of music; to employ, cooperate with and en- 
courage lecturers and writers on musical matters, 
musical artists and others in their different fields of 
effort ; to give prizes, donations and rewards for the 
purpose of stimulating musical interest, education 
and enjoyment; to publish articles, pamphlets maga- 
zines and books believed to be helpful to this cause, 
to stimulate the use and development of musical in- 
struments, musical compositions, and musical litera- 
ture among all people; to diffuse accurate and re- 
liable information in regard to music; to develop a 
closer union between those engaged commercially in 
the manufacture and sale of musical instruments and 
the publication and sale of music compositions, and 
the musical profession, musical educators, and those 
interested in musical advancement from a_ philan- 
thropic point of view so that there may be a more 
united effort for the achievement of the object in 
which all are so greatly interested; to employ every 
agency which may aid in achieving this end, and to 
coordinate all the forces which are now working or 
which may later be working for the advancement of 
miusic.” 

This lengthy preamble is reprinted not so much to 
show the character of Mr. Tremaine’s reorganization 
project, which indeed received only scanty consider- 
ation, but because in effect it was and is a repre- 
sentation of what the National Bureau, as far as pos- 
sible was doing. It is a program that shows the 
breadth of vision which actuated the work, and also 
the complexity of the factors involved. 


Other Activities of 1920 

Another worthy activity of 1920 was contacting 
the universities with a view to coordinating the 
teaching of music in the extension courses. Mr. Tre- 
maine wrote to forty representative colleges and uni- 
versities pointing out the efforts other similar in- 
stitutions were making along these lines and invited 
requests for more detailed information. 

The year also showed an added growth in the 
Music Page idea. A survey at this time showed that 
forty leading papers were regularly featuring Music 
Pages, inspired by the influence of the N. B. A. M. 

Even more outstanding however, was the tremen- 
dous impetus demonstrated by the music memory 
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contest idea, which had its first trial only a few years 
previously. It was estimated that by the middle of 
1920, over sixty cities had held music memory con- 
tests, with over a million participants. 


An Analysis 

In an editorial commenting upon Mr. Tremaine’s 
report at the Hotel Commodore in New York in 1920 
the Musica, Courter Extra stated: 

“It has only been three and a half years since 
C. M. Tremaine was approached by the then presi- 
dent of the associations and asked to take up this 
work. There never had been any previous effort made 
in this direction. Mr. Tremaine received the proposi- 
tion with surprise. He acknowledged that he did not 
know what it meant. There was no precedent, there 
was nothing absolutely to build upon, but after due 
reflection, it began to dawn upon the mind of Mr. 
Tremaine that here was a great field for doing good. 

“There probably was no more discouraging out- 
look for any man than was presented to Mr. Tre- 
maine when he accepted the proposition of Mr. 
Coffin to take up this work. There was an indefinable, 
hazy feeling that something could be done, and this 
feeling that something could be done was urged on by 
the feeling that something must be done. We had all 
along realized that there was an overproduction in 
pianos and musical instruments, and there was no 
effort made to create a demand. 

“The first year of Mr. Tremaine’s work was 
pioneer labor, but the project grew and the vision 
enlarged, Mr. Tremaine began to realize that he had 
undertaken a work that could be made a successful 
one, and he sacrificed every personal interest, ac- 
cepted a small stipend and glory be. He has succeeded 
and this last convention here in New York, proved 
the value of this man’s work for every piano man ex- 
claimed as does the Good Book, ‘Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant !’ 

“|. . The most optimistic mind in the music indus- 
tries could not conceive that in four years there would 
be demonstrations of approval such as are given Mr. 
Tremaine’s work. It is not the purpose to exploit 
Mr. Tremaine in what is being said here, for it is the 
least of his desires that he be placed above his 
work, ... 

“... We talk of the production of pianos as some- 
thing that should be curbed. There is no necessity of 
talking about output so long as we have this great 
force creating a demand. With all that has been 
accomplished, Mr. Tremaine has been true to his 
principles ; he has maintained that under no circum- 
stances should the Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music be utilized as an instrument for an interest 
that one might profit thereby, but instead has steadily 
maintained that it was for the good of all.” 

In his annual report Mr. Tremaine also gave an 
excellent outline of the basic principles on which the 
Bureau was run. It is given here, because that policy 
has been maintained through the years, and forms 
one of the great reasons for the wholehearted sup- 
port which the Bureau has received in quarters where 
any other method might well have created antagon- 
isms instead of alliances. Mr. Tremaine said: 


General Plan of Bureau 

“Never do anything ourselves we can get others to 
do. Never refuse assistance to those who ask for it, 
provided it can be given without too great diversion 
of our time and money. How much assistance we 
will give is a nice question of judgment, but we can 
render material help through our publicity work and 
through writing letters. Never take credit for our- 
selves where we think the result will be increased 
by giving it to others. Encourage others to come to 
us for assistance rather than to seek to intrude our- 
selves in the activity of others, for there is plenty 
to do and our assistance is much more appreciated 
when sought. Initiate new movements and prosecute 
them with energy with the view of turning them over 
to others as soon as we are confident that others can 
handle them as effectively as they should be handled. 
In other words, devote ourselves to work which we 
believe should be done and which others are not do- 
ing. 

“Suggest new movements for others to take up. 
Suggest expansion of work which is already being 
done. Give much attention to influencing munici- 
palities to increase their appropriation for music and 
to enlist the actual interest of the municipal authori- 
ties. Urge greater attention in our educational in- 
stitutions. Suggest music to philanthropists as a 
means whereby they can serve the people. Above all, 
go slowly. Avoid mistakes and the blare of trumpets 
as far as we ourselves are concerned, which will be 
a mistake. By not seeking the limelight it will come 
to us all the more surely and we will remain in it. 
Run a national advertising campaign as soon as suffi- 
cient funds are obtainable.” 
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Rambling Remarks 


(Continued from page 58) 

history to the younger ‘set, but there are a few of the Old 
Timers who will read with interest what he may have to 
say, and especially will the story of the time when our be- 
loved Col. Edward Payson lived in Cincinnati and worked 
on the old Commercial. Well, the Colonel is still with us. 
John Robinson’s circus gave its opening performances this 
month, and without ‘Master Willie, the bareback champion 
rider of the world,” or press agent stuff of that kind, which 
told of the first public appearances of Colonel Payson, who 
afterward visited Cincinnati as an opera singer of 
then did his bit as a newspaperman when he got stranded 
there on a tour with Ole Bull, whose violin’s the Colonel 
saved in a steamboat wreck making the trip from Louisville 
to Cincinnati. 

But The Rambler will ramble on indefinitely, there will 
be a yell as to the amount of space that is being “wasted in 
that old stuff,” even though it gives pleasure to an old man 
to “strut his stuff.” 


note, 


a 

A Thumbnail Sketch of F. B. Beinkamp 

Erstwhile Piano Man, Music Roll 
Expert and Bond Salesman. 


There was a time when Faine B. Beinkamp was known 
to the piano world as a good salesman and one who dabbled 
in the writing of poetry. Some of the latter was good and 
used in and others still unpublished, not that Mr. 
Beinkamp will admit they are bad, but that he maintains he 
had no chance when competition in poetry writing was so 
hard that it created prejudices, just as in the piano business. 

Mr. Beinkamp has not been in the piano business for some 


songs, 


He jumped from piano selling into the music roll 
and then into the bond business. The other day a 
friend, and a good friend at that, remarked: 

“Faine, why don’t you get into something that you will be 
You left the piano business, and now look at it. 


time. 
business, 


a success at. 
Then you went into the music roll business, left it, and now 
look at that. You went into the bond business, and you now 
say you have left that, and look at it. You must be a suc- 
cess at something. Why not take another trial.” 

Mr. Beinkamp intimated that he knew when to get out 
of the different vocations he had been active in, and smiled 
that dreamy poetic smile of his that probably inspired Lee 
Roberts to write his “Smile, Smile, Smile,” and accepted 
what his friend said as a compliment. 

The Rambler, however, wants to impress upon the mind 
of the smiling Faine that in all probability the reason why 
the piano business is what it is can be attributed to the fact 
that Mr. Beinkamp left it and allowed it to slide to its pres- 
ent limitations. Also, that the music roll business did not 
fall into desuetude until Mr. Beinkamp left it to fall into its 
present quietude, and that probably the same might be said 
about the bond business. Mr. Beinkamp should not feel that 
he fled from something that was going on the rocks. On 
the contrary, he should have an abiding faith in his own 
ability and admit that it was because the piano business, the 


music roll business and the bond business lost his supporting 
ability and is just mourning for that quality of efficiency 
that propagates and builds to success whatever he may take 
possession of as an industry or profession. 

The thing to do is to compel Mr, Beinkamp to go back 


into the piano business, or the music roll business or the 
bond business, whichever he may elect, and prove that when 
he gave up there was no one left to carry on as it should be 
carried on. There must be 
fortitude that will overcome all material things, 


Rambler believes that if Mr. Beinkamp had stood stifl and 


maintained a mental attitude of 
and The 
maintained his attitude of efficient propulsion there never 
would have happened which many say did happen, but which 
did not happen. 


RR ® 


New Sales Psychology Needed in the 
Piano Business—Why Not Enlist the 
Fullest Cooperation of the Salesman 
Instead of Making Him Merely a 
Job Holder? 


And what about the piano business today in Cincinnati? 
There are a few of the Old Timers to be found in and about 
the town, but the new boys are not of the type of the old 
days. Piano selling in Cincinnati is hard. The saturation 
point seems to have been arrived at in the Ohio River town, 
for there has not been that growth in Cincinnati that creates 
new piano business. 

The beautiful homes on the hills that surrounded the city 
Rambler is told. But there 
Fourth street 


a big noise; 


are supplied with pianos, The 
seems to be new life bestirring the old town. 
is beset with dredges, or things that make 
buildings of the skyscraper type are going up, there seems to 
be the breath of stirred enterprise apparent, and a new at- 


new 


mosphere of Cincinnati is coming to the fore. 

During all the time The Rambler has been circulating in 
met a 
piano man hunting a job, nor has he been asked to help 


get a good piano salesman a job as manager or salesman. 


and about old pastures of piano greens, he has not 


This may be accepted by the doubting Thomases of the trade 
as they may accept Volstead principles, truth or not 
the truth. 


as the 


The New Salesman 
The salesmen of today are different from the salesmen of 
salesman of half a 
century ago, but of the salesmen of two or three years ago. 
Why is this? Is it the fault of the 
dealers that hire salesmen? 
been invited to become 


yesterday, and this does not mean the 


salesmen or of those 
How many salesmen have ever 
stockholders or have an interest in 
the houses that hire them to sell pianos? 

Let the salesmen of today look this over and ask them- 
selves if they have ever insisted they receive their pay out 
of the profits, thus becoming interested in the 
the houses they worked for? 

Let the “road men” of the manufacturers study their own 
careers and take inventory of what they endeavored to get 
or earn as an interest in the worked for. 

It is in truth the fault of the manufacturers and the deal- 


earnings of 


concern they 


ers themselves that they have seldom made it an object to 
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pi oie 


47 
him 


loyalty of giving 


to become a 


retain the an employee by an oppor- 
to have these 
what the 


earned, instead of just holding a job, and that job de- 


tunity partner in the business, 


men base their return for what they did upon 


house 
pending upon the sales of each month turned in so that the 
what he himself did. 


individual would be interested in only 


It is a question that can be studied now. The piano busi- 


ness is becoming restricted to better grades of pianos, and 
consequently requiring a better grade of piano men to carry 
on. It will be found there will be a new distribution of the 
pianos that will be produced, and that this will be dominated 
by a few large concerns, with a lot of little fellows stepping 
on the toes of the big combinations, for the piano business 
in the retail field will be carried on in a different manner. 
conservative 


all the 
small dealers in unworked ter 


Necessity will require a more policy as to 


overhead, The big stores will not get business, for 
will be an invasion of 


that 


there 


ritory manufacturers have given out to the big con 
cerns, 
New Distribution Methods 


new distribution that will be 
but the 


All this means much in the 


found necessary, not only on the part of the dealers, 


manufacturers will have to concentrate on dealers that show 
a profit-making instead of on dealers that just sell, get paper 


which passes into the hands of the discount banks, and the 


cash obtained be used up in paying for obstructive inven- 


tories, overheads, etc., that absorbed to the end the manufac- 
turers receive nothing but renewals. 

Let dealers study this question of having salesmen who are 
interested in the business, instead of just workers who are 


afraid of losing their jobs turn in sales that are not what 
Let the 
percentage on the profits of the houses they work for. 


that out. 


a small salary and a 
Study 


they should be. salesmen take 


a job holder. 
nn Re 


Truth and Tragedy—Music and Writing 
—Some Philosophic Ramblings on 
Music and the Vital Influences of 
Life Generally. 


The Rambler’s old friend Cincinnatus, 


Be a man, not 


of the Post, whose 


to one who does not 
had the 


the other day in his script of scraps that attract: 


column each day is of interest even 


care much for the columnist of the day, following 


A symphony orchestra musician envies Cincinnatus. 

“Your writing lasts at least for a day,” he says. “My 
music goes up into the air and is lost in a moment. I'd rather 
have your job than mine.” 

And Cincinnatus answers him: “But your violin can play 
the same song tomorrow, and 100 years from now other 
violins will be playing it. But tomorrow a man will kindle 
a fire in his furnace with paper and this column and all the 
effort of the mind that may be in it will go up the flue. 
Cincinnatus would rather have your job, which deals with 
everlasting things.” 

The Rambler often hears piano men say they would rather 
Well, The 
Rambler can say he cares not what his sales have amounted 


blank the 


has done something for music, and 


have their sons dead than in the piano business. 


does he how oblivion of what he 


feels that he 
more for the 


to, nor care 


writes. He 


music has done meilowing of the people than 


anything inthis world. This is said with pre-Volstead memo- 


ries that gave so much to music in the days when the music 


of Cincinnati was being uplifted by the entertainments in 
of Vine 


Ballenberg and the German choruses that abounded in 


the “beer stubes” street with their orchestras, Louie 
“Over 


the Rhine.” 
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A beautiful Adam Gtand with bench 
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Remarks 


“Controversy equalizes fools 


and wise men in the same 


way,—and the fools know it.” 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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round is and out the town, Oh didn’t be na 


Cincinnati as a Music Center—A Com- 
parison of Fifty Years Ago With 
Today — Some Reminiscences as to 
Piano Selling in the “Good Old 


Days.” 


The Rambler having a sequestered time in the Ohio 


Valley ] 


where he sold pianos fifty years ago. To go into 
the old highways and byways of those days, and find there 


is little difference except in the multitude of human beings, 
the better roads, the expansion as to building area and the 
“advanced civili- 


than the 


better homes that go to make our present 


zation” is an experience that is worth far more 
traveling to Europe to see the place where our ancestors 


lived, no matter the country. 


piano selling of those days to the piano 


To compare the 
| In those 


F 
selling of today is like digging into ancient history 


days of half a century ago the piano salesman worked along 


different lines. There was a glory in it that was electric in 
a pride in his work, but little of the 


We 


and then followed another in the same 


its intensity. One had 


work was done on wareroom floors. put “pianos out on 
trial” on any excuse 
The Rambler 


house with five different makes of pianos scattered over the 


house has been in sale contests in the same 
lives of the 
The 


most vivid 


house, with five armoured salesman making the 


people unhappy with their efforts to close a sale man 


who won out generally was the fellow with the 


imagination. That means what any piano salesman can con- 


strue to his advantage or disadvantage. 


“Slick Piano Agents” 
To be known as a “slick piano agent” was glory to some 


and a disgrace to others, for there were many inventions of 


arguments as to which piano was the best, and these inven- 
from high to low, with the percentage running 
the grades of the We had 


then cheap pianos that were said by the salesmen 


tions swept 


something like different makes. 


with us 
representing them to be “just as good,” and the proving of 
doing the talking 


the 


imagination of the one 
that 


a few notes that seemed good to those who did 


this rested in the 


and playing, whether playing was good or just 


running ot 
music and, who enjoyed it more because 


about 


not care much for 


there was less of it to hear There was a freedom 


life that has never been lived since by the old man who 
uses that tell the story of a 


houses gone, but a vivid recol 


ibles about seeking hx 
often finding the 

s brought into acquaintance again those who were 

g, and who yet have the piano that was sold in 
hen life promised well. 


tell 
those pianos sold by The Ram 


ow old families bring in grandchildren to 


ld piano, and ail 


upright form, with square pianos 


memories are exhilirating when one has had 


ind those old timers of today, young half a cen- 


still live, remember cases what was 


in Many 


1] 


the old piano was bought. Talk to these old peo- 


1 upright and there is always a scream 


} 


her tl ld the young 


e old folks or 


left as to tone, but that tone 
to the young people 


little 
old ears and 
iuse it was their they learned 


can feel that what becomes of 


own; 


d in taking up the thread of a 


old days and 


the old pianos is but 
salesman’s work in those following it to 
the conc 


When The 


his torty 


‘lusion of this day and time 


Rambler thinks of what John Kuehl has done 


with nine years building to what he has ac- 


complished The Rambler is forced to the belief that if he 
had stayed on in the Ohio Valley, had kept trace of the 


pianos he had sold as does Mr. Kuehl, had maintained a 
close loyalty with one piano as Mr. Kuehl has with the 
Steinway, The Rambler would today be living a life of en- 
joyment over his following than he does now with his 
typewriter digging up those old days and letting the foun- 
dation of a good piano business pass into the unworked. 


Musical Possibilities in Cincinnati 

Cincinnati is a good, solid old town. It has not held 
to its promises as to music development as it did half a 
century ago; it seemingly has reached its saturation point 
as to pianos, yet there is a lot that causes one to believe 
there is an awakening that will place Cincinnati again on 
the musical map, for there is now going on its twenty-eighth 
May Musical Festival, which in days gone by stood out like 
a monument of tone under the baton of Theodore Thomas 
for many years, and since his passing has been directed by 
other great conductors, with Frederick Stock, of Chicago, 
conducting this year. 

Cincinnati has always been proud of these manifestations 
of love for music, but what created a wonder interest in 
this country has become somewhat hidden by the tremendous 
growth of love for music throughout the country, and the 
which has brought other centers to create larger, but not 
better, manifestations of the advancement of music. 

The Rambler believes that the Westchester County Music 
Festivals will in time become one of the leading demonstra- 
tions of what singing can do to bring the people to become 
the basis of music, and this among those who are not musi- 
cians but have voices that can be brought into singing 
choruses, thus presenting the compositions that fifty years 
ago were confined to Cincinnati and New York, with Boston 
leading and giving encouragement to those who always want 
to sing, but required the stimulus of such tone festivals as 
have lived for these many years in the old town, erstwhile 
the Paris of America, on La Belle Riverie. 


Same Basis of Selling 

The Rambler’s mind is filled with those years of long ago. 
It may not interest the young people of today in the piano 
business, yet what formed the basis of piano selling then 
could be utilized now when great music events come before 
the masses. During the Music Festivals of long ago was a 
good time to sell pianos. The Rambler recalls many a sale 
made through the interest stimulated by the May Music 
Festivals, and which extended all through this section of 
the Ohio Valley, radiating throughout the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia and even into the South- 
ern states. Today these states have their own musical events, 
and thus the Cincinnati May Music Festivals have become 
somewhat restricted as to territory, but carrying on with a 
somewhat limited intensity as one of the men responsible 
for the festival of this year complains of in an interview in 
the Enquirer. 
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The Rambler could but recall the difference in this appeal 
to the people to the association John S. Wood and a few 
others brought forward in the days of long ago in the “As- 
sociation for the Suppression of Music.” This association 
had a lot of fun, for it was in those days that the man-side 
of population did not think it fit and manly for the male 
to even pretend that he loved music for music’s sake. The 
sign mark of this association was about as large as a silver 
dollar, or one might say as large as an old copper cent of 
those days which was a little larger than the silver dollar 
of today. There was engraved upon this the name of the 
association, and then an illustration of a large man with an 
axe cutting into shreds musical instruments like the “dog 
house” bass fiddle, the violin, the banjo (for to this asso- 
ciation the banjo was regarded as part of an orchestral 
equipment) and other instruments of the brass and wind 
character. 

John S. Wood had his fun, as did others of his belaying 
associates, and The Rambler recalled this when he read the 
protest of the music man of today crying for a new addi- 
tion to the old guards who made up the Cincinnati musical 
audiences of today, that it might be the foundation of this 
seeming lessening in interest as to the May Festivals could 
be traced to the “Association for the Suppression of Music” 
of fifty years ago. 


Musical Events of the Past 


Yet it must be admitted that what Cincinnati did fifty 
years ago has borne great fruit throughout the country. 
Chicago had then its Apollo Club, New York its Philhar- 
monic, Boston its Choral Society which Jonas Chickering had 
so much to do with. Today what was then but a beginning 
has extended over the country with the work of Theodore 
Thomas iaying the foundation of the numerous orchestral 
associations throughout the country. 

The old piano men will recall that triumphal transconti- 
nental trip of the Thomas Orchestra from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, with Julia Rive King as soloist, playing a Decker 
Bros. piano, which the Baldwin house in Cincinnati then rep- 
resented in the Ohio Valley, will realize what that first 
transcontinental tour meant to music in this country. The 
Rambler has in his possession a programme of a pupils’ re- 
cital in the old Hopkins Hall, then in Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati, given by pupils of Julia Rive King’s mother, and the 
first appearance of little Julia Rive at the piano. 

Happy days, those. Louie Lavassor was then one of the 
concert pianists of the day. Mr. Lavassor is yet alive, and 
made the purchase of a Steinway piano only recently. In 
the old days Lavassor played the Decker Bros. 


Col. Payson in Cincinnati 

In 1873 The Rambler heard the great Rubinstein play in 
the old Pike Music Hall, where the Sintone Hotel now 
stands. 

With this The Rambler must stop reminiscences, but he 
loves this digging up of past piano history for his book he 
hopes soon to compile of his more than half a century in the 
piano business. The Rambler knows it may seem ancient 

(Continued on page 57, preceding) 





A Steinway Concert in Uwajima Island, Japan 


The above picture illustrates the truth of the claim that “Steinway pianos girdle the globe.” 
music Class in the girls high school on Uwayjima Island, of Shikoku, Japan. 


he g The group represents the 
In this city of some 40,000 inhabitants, the 


Steinway piano shown in the picture ts a prised possession, purchased several years ago by the alumnae of the school. 
The occasion was an impromptu musicale given in honor of Frances B. Clapp, shown on right, the first American visitor 


to that city n some years. 
out en masse for the occasion. 


Only a small part of the interested audience is shown in the picture, the school having turned 
It is a testimonial to the ancient adage: “When anything happens in Mexico, they start-a 


revolution; in England, they write to the Times; in America, they appoint a committee; and in Japan, they have their picture 
taken.” It is also interesting to note that the Steinway piano in this isolated community, in spite of lack of proper care. 


and attention, is in good condition even in this particularly tr ying climate. A 


tuning- might. have helped on this-occasion; 


but apparenily Oriental ears are not as fastidious in this res pect as those of Occidentals. 





E:cert Patntinc Company, Inc. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





THE STEINERT 
PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive 


Piano 


M. STEINERT. & SONS 


Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and 
Player Pianos 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 





THE BAUER PIANO 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles 
of piano making tonally and structurally. It is 
a marvelous instrument. Its selling power is 
not the least important feature. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO. 
Factory: 1335 Altgeld Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Estastisnep 1857 








MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


The only substantial improvements in 
piano-tone production made in forty 
years are the result of Mehlin research. 
These improvements are embodied only 
in Mehlin Grands and Uprights—the 
highest development ever attained in the 
art and science of piano construction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Wareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d Street) 
New York 
Office and Factory: West New York, N. J. 








WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING 
PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the 
musical center of America for 
sixty-one years 





Factory and Offices: 


Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets 
New York 








The Finest Piano Action 
in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL 
& GROSS 


Gives the Pianist 
the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U.S. A. 
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ESTABLISHED 1674 
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ESTABLISHED 1850 
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Where to Buy 





ACTION BRACKETS 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest--the standard of the World. 467 West 
45th St., New York City. 





BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by the 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 Second 
Avenue, New York. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLODT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock. Traplevers and 
4 Mouldi Doigevilie. N V 








MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
=. ‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and ‘Horizontal Bit Mor- 


tiser. 


Winchendon, 


PIANO HAMMERS 





o bh ge I SOOO ICY - re of Piano Hammers. 
rand an yer hammers a . years’ experience. 
213 Kast 19th St., New You. si 





PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
‘achine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
8 





SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





MUSIC ROLLS 





MEL-O-DEE HAND PLAYED MUSIC ROLLS—Record- 
ings by Broadway's acclaimed pianists..popular word rolls. . 
two verses, three c’ - ex 
.-printed words. .lintless 
japan finished. Big Mbrary. .. 
quality, lowest ces. Write today for catalogs, prices, 
Melodee Music . Inc., Meriden, Conn. 





8. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 








BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 
Stains, Fillers, French Varn ey 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Comment "Polbeing Oils, 

















(PIANOS AS INVESTMENTS 

















si E,W seem to look forward to 
the day when the new 
pianos they are buying, will 
become old instruments. Piano 
history %ives many incidents of 
where Steinway pianos, after 
years of use, have been sold for 
what they cost when new. These 
stories are many and have been 
related as out of the ordinary— 
in fact, applying to the Steinway 
alone. Steinway new pianos of 
today are good investments. After 
two or three generations they 
will prove the same as the Stein- 
way pianos of the past. The tonal 
superiority is a fixed fact. The 
lasting, qualities have been proven. 
Why not make the buying of a 
piano an investment? 









































